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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All eommunicationg for the Editor of the Ddblin Monthly Magazine must be 
addressed to the care of Mr. Machen, 8, D'Olieb-street. 

AdTertiaements and Books for Review to be forwarded to the same. 

We cannot undertake to return short piecca, either prose or poetry. 

Contributions intended for insertion in the succeeding number must be forwarded on 
or before thefirtt Saturday in the month. 

It is requested that persons sending to the publishers for MSS. will state in full the 
title of the pi^)er required, and the name or initials aflixed to it ; as several mistakes 
have occurred for want of this precaution. 

The owners of the MSS. named in detail on the fly leaf of our number for March, 
are requested to send for them, as we cannot undertake to be answerable for the safe 
keeping of papers not claimed within a certain period. 

W. H. B— F. X. K.— Vauria— *• On Amelia; The Elder Brutus, &c."— "The 
Persian Ambassador" — " A Trip to Wicklow" — do not suit us. 

LORD BROUGHAM. 

We have been requested to state that the anecdote regarding Lord Brougham, told 
in a note to page 1 1 1 of our February number, is incorrect. We shall at all times be 
ready — as we feel bound to be in the present instance — ^to express our regret at being 
misled ijito any statement calculated to wound unnecessarily Uie feelings of any man. 

THE PILOT. 

We have always been averse to noticing anonymous comments on the management 
of our Journal. But a letter, signed ** Catholicut" which appeared in the dubliit 
PILOT of the 3d of June, having excited some remark, and having been made the 
ground of extr»vai;ant misrepresentation by persons who had evidently never seen the 
passage complained of, — we feel called upon to state, for the information of our friends 
and the public, that when our attention was called thereto, we at once addressed a 
letter to the Editor of the Pilot, in which, while we accounted for tlie accidental ap- 
pearance in our pages of a note, which had little or no connexion with the text to 
which it referred, we took occasion to comment, in extenso, on the extraordinary con- 
duct of the correspondent of the Pilot, in seeking to fix on us, upon such grounds, 
a stigma of illiberality and intolerance. The length of our letter precluded its appear- 
ance at that time in the columns of the Pilot ; but the Editor, in his publication of the 
dth of June, when expressing his regret at not having room for the entire reply, 
quoted two paragraphs, whicirbe stated to be, in his opinion, quite sufficient to rebut 
the charge brought against u*i. 4nd, indeed, when our readers learn, that the imput»> 
tion was one of a wish upon our oart to cast a sUght upon the religious opinions 
of the great body of the Irish people, whose cause, through many discouragements 
and difficulties^ we -have unweariedfjr striven to serve, we are sure they will think, 
that without a word from us, the whoRUenour and tendency of our labours at once 
amply refuted any such insinuation. Tbe letter to which we have alluded above, we 
do not see any reason for giving publicity to, through any other channel than the one 
in which the charge against us first appeared : that would be conferring an undue im- 
portance on the hasty and ill-considered ceniores of a nameless assailant. But we re- 
commend that individual, when he next appears before the public, to do so in a better 
temper, and to reserve the delicate appellations of " crimen" with which he designated 
the careless expression of our contributor — and " viper" with which he favoured our- 
selves, for offences of a deeper dye than the present occasion of his wrath, and for 
delinquents of another character than the Editor of the only literary periodical, whose 
advocacy, at this moment, the Irish people can boast of. 



ERRATA IN OUR NUMBER FOR JUNE. 
Page 461, 8th line f^om bottom, for ** preserved,** read " treasured.*' 
Page 462, 9th to 13th line, read tnus^*' For a people there is no immortality ; 
" though each individual man shall be clothed with new life, upon the tomb of the 
** nation no ' bebubgam' can be written. Hence the history of a nation that has 
'* ceased to be, carries with it a more mournful interest, than any accounts of the 
** life of an individual man can possibly excite in us.'* 



Printed by Webb and Chapman, Gt. Branswick-strcct. 
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GEBALD KIBBY:— A TALE OF THE YEAR 'XCVin. 

CHAPTEB Vm. 

Gebald Earbj having been interrupted when detailing to Nora on a 
former occasion the particulars of his early life, the task has devolved on 
us of relating them ; but in doing so we must step back over a few jesrsj 
and introduce to the reader other scenes and characters than those with 
whom he has been acquainted in the preceding pages. 

Maurice Kirby's family, consisting of three sons (the youngest of whom 
was our hero,) and two daughters, occupied a comfortable farm-house in 
that part of '* The Golden Vale" which extends into the County Lime- 
rick. He was in the most comprehensive sense a prosperous man; and 
when looking on the fine forms of his two grown up aons, John and Con- 
nor, and the Milesian beauty of his fair-haired daughters, Grace and 
Ally, he raised his head with a look of proud consciousness of the bless- 
ing he possessed in so fine a family ; or turning to regard his tidy old 
wife, as she sat at her wheel, would say, " Well, Mauradeetij you may be 
proud of the boys and girls you reared." 

<< Yes, Maurice dear, we have the boys, €rod bless them, strong enough 
to cany our cofi&ns to the churchyard, though indeed, cuthore^ I hope 
'twill be many a long day till then." 

A fine summer Sunday is always a day of enjoyment to the Irish pea- 
sant, and the period of which I now write being antecedent to that of the 
Irish rebellion, the assembling of the people at dances and hurling 
matches had not been prohibited^ nor the young people dispersed by the 
swords of the yeomen and military as in subsequent times. It was after 
one of those happy meetings, (a dance at the cross roads,) that Grace and 
Ally Kirby might be seen returning home, accompanied by a man whom 
it was evident they wished to shake ofi^, and the looks of their brothers 
who walked after plainly expressed he was not a welcome addition to their 
party. This person was known by the '' sobriquet" of Michael Dharroj 
or RedMiekf and being an assistant of the tithe proctor, was hated in pro- 
portion to the exactions of his principal, whose counsellor he was deemed 
to be in all deeds of oppression. 

Grrace and her sister were, as I before observed, specimens of Irish 
beauty; both fair, blue-eyed, and delicate beyond what could be expected 
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ia their rank of life, though not unusual in our peasant countrywomen. 
Habited alike, for thej were twins, and their strong resemblance to each, 
other remarkable, the long scarlet cloth mantle set off their slight grace- 
ful figures ; and without bonnet or cap their profusion of supny hair was 
partially confined at the back of their heads by the national bodkin, and 
bound back from the forehead by a gay blue ribbon. Light-hearted and 
happy, they had been that day the beauties of the rustic dance, and with 
all the glee of girlish vanity gratified to the full by the admiration they 
had excited, they were returning to the farmhouse, when the unwelcome 
attentions of Michael Dharra threw a gloom over their smiling faces, 
causing them to forget all the previous enjoyments of the day in the 
annoyance of this man*s presence. 

On their arrival at home, Maurice^ who met them at the door, looked 
with astonishment on the person by whom they were accompanied, and, 
contrary to the usages of hospitality, did not invite him to enter, while 
from his parting salute the young men turned away with scowling brows 
of scorn and dislike. This man had sent the Shrovetide before to make 
proposals of marriage for Grace Kirby, which from his general character 
were indignantly rejected, and it was considered an instance of great pre- 
sumption that he shotdd have expected they would be acceptable. He 
felt this conduct on the part of her family as an insult, which festered 
long and sharply in the recesses of his evil heart s but when he that 
evening saw Grace and her sister the oljects of general admiration, and 
heard the sounds of applause with which they each time took their places 
in the dance, where, in gowns of dark green home-made stuffs and snow- 
white muslin handkerchiefs and aprons, they shone unrivalled beauties of 
the happy circle, all his fancy (he called it love) for Grace returned, and 
wishing to contradict the rumours of the previous rejection of his suit, he 
had commenced plagij^ing the sisters with his attentions, which causedT 
them to leave the scene of their amusement much earlier than usual, 
though it did not answer the purpose of ridding them of their tormentor. 

Alas for the peace of the farmer's family ! From that evening might 
be dated the beginning of misfortunes which ended in the overthrow of all 
their happiness. Those who beheld Michael Dharra tracing with hurried 
steps the path which led from the farm-house that evening, marked in his 
downcast look and the compression of his long skinny lip, that thoughts of 
vengeance were busy in his blackened heart ; and some of the g^y-hearted 
dancers, as they encountered him on their return homeward, might be 
seen turning from his path with such words as " 111 be bound Michael 
Dharra is plotting mischief now*' — " God help the crathur that's in your 
thoughts now, Michael Dharra, you thief of a proctor's man ; though if 
you heard me now, 'tis little but you'd swear my life away for a baubee." 
Such were the remarks, though not in his hearing, of those who knew him 
well — and they did not judge erroneously; for on that night he had so- 
lemnly vowed his soul to the devil, to be revenged of the Kirby family. 
The sequel will prove the compact was well kept. 
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There was at this time a young 'man in the neighbourhood» a nephew 
of old Kirby's, who having early spumed the feeble controul of his mother, 
a weak-minded old woman, was generally suspected of being concerned in 
nvMst <tf the lawless acts committed in the country, though as yet he had 
been able to evade conviction of any. From the generous wish of trying 
to reform the wildness of the young man, Maurice had not discouraged 
the intimacy which naturally subsisted between his sons and their cousin, 
aAd the latter taking care to keep his lawless pursuits a secret from the 
young men also, they in common with their father thought he was 
wronged by those who imputed any thing more than that wildness of 
character commonly designated by the Irish '^ airiness/' and Morgan 
Brene escaped the censure and reprobation his conduct really deserved. 

The young men were in the habit of occasionally lending their cousin 
sCMne of their clothes, in which to make a good appearance at dance or 
fair ; and on the evening in question Michael Dharra overheard Brene 
ask John Kirby for a loan of a coat to wear at the fair of Tipperary next 
day. It was readily granted, Kirby merely saying, '< As it is not my best 
nor my worst coat you may keep it as long as you wish ; and I would 
give it to you entirely only for the buttons that are on it, and them I got 
a present from Mr. Frank when he was shooting down here last winter, 
and I would not part with them for any thing." 

'^ Are them the buttons with the sheep on them ?" enquired Brene. 
<^ Ah then! sure enough there is not the like of them in the whole country." 
" Why would they," replied Kirby, " and Mr. Frank after bringing them 
all the way from £ngland ? Why, man, you wouldn't get the match of 
them in the city of Limerick." << Faith, then, FU be a buck aU out, for 
111 borrow Connor^s hat too," said Brene, and moving off to another group, 
he was equally successful with the second brother. 

In less than a week from the period of the events I have just narrated, 
the whole population of Maurice Kirby's neighbourhood seemed in a state 
of unusual excitement, women hurrying from house to house as if in ear- 
nest inquiry for news, the men in groups of three or four in deep dis- 
course, while the looks of all expressed compassion, * sometimes inter- 
rupted by strong indications of resentment or indignation. " I wont 
believe it, no, not if the priest himself was to say it,'* said an old man — 
'* No fiuMM, I'd as soon suspect the infant that s at home asleep in the 
cradle. Why man, the boys were too decently reared ever to take a 
hand in such business ; and I'd let my right hand be cut off afore I'd give 
in that they wor guilty.*' 

^ And so you might, Jimmy, for there's not a man in the parish woyld 
believe the oath of that black perjured villain, that the Kirbys were there 
at all — sure, man alive, 'tis no proof that a man was there because the 
buttons of his coat wor like. lyeh ! 'tis little law or justice the poor 
man can get now, when the proctor's man and the govemmeht spy is 
swearing men's lives away for the lucre of gain." 

Here another interposed — ^< Whist, Tom Carroll, I tell you that Michael 
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Dharra has a crow to pluck with the Earbys, God help them ! for it s 
well known he has a grudge in for them since thej refused to give him 
Grace. Agh! more's the pity that the perjured villain should have his 
revenge out of the poor man's family that way ; that I mightn't, but it 
makes me long to knock the brains out of the black-hearted traitor of the 
world. But did any one ever see a man bear up as poor Maurice does I 
And yet he says 'tis tr3dng to comfort the ould woman and the girls that 
he is ; though indeed for the matter of that, the poor cratures have all the 
women*condoling with them.** 

" True for you," replied the first speaker, " and my woman came home 
from it with her two eyes as red as coals of fire from crying, for she said 
'twould melt the heart in a stone, to hear the poor mother keening her two 
fine boys, and they dragged off to Limerick jail, and not one belonging to 
ihem let near to speak a word with them ; 'pon my faith, I'U say this, 
that ihere was not two better behaved boys in the two parishes, and the 
one neW to them again, than John and Connor Kirby ; and the rogue of 
the worlc^to swear that them boys, them well reared, decent boys, to think 
that they'cf^oin with a pack of blackguards to go flogging and carding a 
rascally ty the. proctor, fogh upon it ! they wouldn't dirty their hands 
with his ugly carcass." " In my mind," said one of the others, "Meehaul 
Dharra is likely to know more about the peep-o-day boys, and their 
doings, than those honest boys who had enough to do without minding 
such work, and might be seen early and late tilling their farm, and tend> 
ing their stock." 

From this discourse, which was continued much longer, the reader will 
infer the nature of the misfortune which had lighted on the farmer s 
family. His two eldest sons had been made prisoners on a charge of felony ; 
the tythe proctor had been beaten by a party of peep-o-day boys, as they 
were called. Meehaul Dharra being accidentally in the house at the time, 
had, as he asserted, hid himself under a bed, from whence he had a full 
view of all the persons, and on ^ reward being offered for informations, 
he had sworn before the next ma^ij«trates, that John and Connor Kirby 
were two of the most active perpetr^rs of the crime. 

On being questioned, he admitted tltoir faces were blackened ; but he 
could prove the particular buttons on tlie coat of one, and produced the 
hat of the other. These were admitted tp be strong proofs of their guilt 
by all, save those who best knew the young men, while amongst those of 
their own rank in life, their accuser was consi^jered a perjured man, and 
the whole a plot of his contrivance, to accompliab the ruin of an inno- 
cent family, from motives of private pique, or love of gain. To explain 
the suspicious circumstances which seemed to bekr so strongly against 
the innocence of the brothers, it is necessary to observe, that the enve- 
nomed feelings of Meehaul Dharra had led him to turn the conversation 
he had accidentally heard between the young men and their cousin, to the 
purposes of fulfilling one part of his schemes of the ruin of the Kirbys, 
and he hastened to carry his heUish designs into effect ; for being himself 
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a peep-o-day boy, as was more than suspected, he instigated some of 
his party, with whom he held a meeting at the fair, to entice Morgan 
Brene to join them that night in attacking and scourging the tythe proc- 
torj asserting in his own excuse, for not being of the number, that he 
• having a dispute with him about his salary as collector, he should (to 
avoid suspicion,) call and sleep at the house as usual, though, as he said, 
- he would employ them to get him satisfaction, by beating the soul out of 
the old rogue. Such was the deep laid plot, that the wily miscreant 
laid for the destruction of his victims, which succeeded but too well, as 
the charge against the young Kirbys was considered so well supported, 
that bail for them to a considerable amount had been refused, and all 
intercourse with their family prohibited. 

This was the first misfortune in life with which Maurice Kirby had 
been tried, and though at first he appeared to sustain it with a fortitude 
that excited the surprise of his neighbours, yet a little time proved^ that 
the man who has for years enjoyed an uninterrupted course of prospe- 
rity, is less able to bear the hand of affliction, than those who have long 
been buffeting the storm and waves of a more troubled life. The stoop- 
. ing gait, and premature blanching of the father's head, showed how 
deeply the heart was feeling the blow, which had fallen upon it. His 
youngest son Gerald, then but a boy, felt all the. indignation of a man, as 
he beheld the sorrows of his mother and sisters, and then it was, in con« 
templating the wrongs of his sufiering family, that the first principles of 
that recklessness of life, and wild daring of danger, were imprinted on 
his young heart, which influenced his future life. 

CHAPTER IX. 

At length the long looked for, and dreaded assizes of the county town> 
brought the climax of woe to the heart-broken family. John and Con- 
nor were found guilty I and at the word, the shriek which rung through 
the court-house, spoke the agony of a mother s breaking heart, though 
the insensibility which followed, saved her from hearing the awful sen- 
tence which doomed her boys to death. 

The father stood with hands tightly clasped, and eyes fixed in despair, 
beside the dock, and few were so hardened as to refrain from tears, when 
they beheld the youngest fair-haired and noble-looking young man suddenly 
fling his arms round the neck of his father, and kiss him with all the 
tenderness of his childhood's days ! John stood proudly erect, as raising 
his right hand to heaven, he called on his God to witness his innocence, 
and that of his brother, who slept by his side in peace, the night on which 
the disgraceful crime had been committed, for which they were now 
doomed. 

The solemn declaration of innocence made by the condemned, was not 
without its due weight upon the mind of the humane judge, and the 
affecting scene which they witnessed^ excited the compassion of so many 
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in courts that a general appeal to recommend the unfortunate jonng men 
to mercy, was graciously received; though in the uncertainty of snoeeed- 
ing in the application for a commutation of their sentence, it was deemed 
more humane, not to raise any hopes in the minds of the prisonersy and 
thus with their unhappy relatives, they were left to contemplate the 
worst. The voice of general commiseration succeeded, and a few weeks 
more saw the brothers on board a vessel bound for a colony ; their 
sentence having been commuted to transportation for life. 

The father bore the parting, as one who rejoiced even in comparative 
misery, and in the reflection that his boys yet lived, though never more 
to glad his eyes ; but the blow had fallen heaviest, where there was least 
strength to support it, and a few days after the departure of her children^ 
the aching heart of the mother found rest in the grave. 

Thus far the vengeful plots of Meehaul Dharra had succeeded, and 
in the death of the mother, even beyond what he had anticipated; still his 
cup of revenge was not filled to his satisfaction ; he had vowed the total 
overthrow of the family, and more yet remained to be a(5complished. 
Knowing himself to be at present an object of detestation in the neigh* 
i|9ourhood, he relieved his victims of his hated presence amongst them, 
di^ retiring to another county, nursed within his secret soul his hopes 
and schemes of revenge. 

Tt^i winter nights had returned, but alas ! far different was the circle 
which now assembled round Maurice Kirby's hearth ; the vacant chairs 
of his banished children still occupied their places ; it was the poor man's 
fancy they should remain so, and each one too truly sympathized with 
him, to wish them removed ; his wife's wheel too, with its unfinished 
thread, held its accustomed place beside the now idle ones of her girls, 
while they, drooping and sad, looked to each other for that comfort nei- 
ther could give. The gloomy looks of Gerald, with the sorrowful ones 
of their father, formed altogether a picture in sad contrast with the smil- 
ing faces of the happy group, which had been used to assemble there ; 
not unfrequently, the father might be seen to raise his eyes, as asking, 
** where are they,"— the empty chairs answered: the sigh which burst 
from the old man's tortured breast, as he mournfully regarded those sad 
mementos, proved that his spirit was then communing with his children ia 
those far, far distant lands of slavery and sorrow. 

Those who looked upon this affiicted family, would be ready to say, 
« their cup of sorrow is full." %i wanted but a little to prove it had still 
more to receive, and on the night which saw Grace Kirby torn from her 
sister's clinging arms, and borne off by a band of ruffians, while her 
father was held down by the rest of the gang, it might then indeed be seen 
they had little else to lose. But where was Gerald ? even boy though he 
was, he might afford some protection to his helpless family ; he too had 
fallen into the snare, and was lured by a false message to attend the 
death-bed of his aunt at some distance ; he had that evening left the cot- 
tage ; he returned with the morning to find their home rifled of its choicest 
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ixe$saxef aod with feelings nearly res^ibliiig those of an enraged tiger, 
hwiied to aasemUe aU he could, and set out in pursuit of his lost darling* 

After a day and night spent in vain, they at length found the object 
of tfieir search ; but how found her ? tied by her hands and feet on the 
cold floor of an old ruined castle several miles distant^ and with all the 
gloominess of a despairing maniac ! She spoke not, but seemed to re« 
gard all with looks of horror and affright, and her hapless brother and 
his £nends bore her an almost lifeless burthen to her home. The agonized 
feelings of her father and sister may be imagined, as with unwearied ten- 
derness they watched by her bed of fever, from which she rose not again; 
and as the pale cheek of the sister bent over the cof^, many were heard 
to aay, ^' the twins will not long be separated, and the colleen bawns will 
fioon sleep side by side again." A few weeks saw the prophecy fulfilled^ 
cmd the death of the pretty Ally Kirby immediately following that of 
lier sister, confirmed many in the fanciful belief that ^e sympathy known 
to exist between twins, extends also to the duration of life, and that the 
death of one decides for boUi. 

During the illness of Grace Kirby, no lucid interval had enabled her 
anxious friends to obtain any information from her as to the events q£ 
that awful night when she was carried off, nor her knowledge of the pei^ 
sons concerned ; but the suspicions of many rested upon Meehaul Dharra* 
The old man said all who Entered the house were undisguised, and perfect 
strangers to him, and when it was considered that this their mortal Qnemjr 
had been stopping in a neighbouring county, it did not appear veiy diffi- 
cult for him to bring a party from thence to wreak his vengeance on the 
devoted family. 

Bowed to the earth, the old man never raised his head again, and GeralA 
only waited till he was laid in the grave, to quit for ever the scene of bis 
happiest, as well as bitterest days ; he sold the farm and all he possessed* 
Thus he, the last of his family, became a wanderer, and leagued himself 
with those, by whose assistance he hoped to avenge the wrongs of bis 
family, on the destroyer of his happiness. After some time, becoming a 
member of the society of United Irishmen, he was chosen chief of a 
body of inaux^nts, and having suffered defeat in a daring exploit in 
which they were engaged, he was proclaimed an outlaw. 

CHAPTISR X. 

After the night in which we beheld Gerald Kirby and his weeping 
bride in the cottage of Father Peter, he ceased for some tune to appear 
in the vicinity of Nora's former dwelling, being as it was afterwards 
found, engaged in a distant province, organizing fresh bands to aid the 
cause to which he was pledged ; at length he returned to the hiit in the 
mountains, (being indeed << the friend's house,** to which Micky Dan 
had offered to convey Nora and her mother on the night of their cajia- 
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jnity,) and tried to render the sitnation of Nora as an outlaw's wife mcore 
be^ble, providing it with many little comforts he had not thought neces- 
sary for himself. 

The eventful summer of ^98 was drawing to a close, and many an ach- 
ing heart, and desolate hearth, had marked its progress ; though Kirby in 
his character of rebel chief was far from being an inactive member of the 
society to which he belonged, he had as yet escaped scatheless. Perhaps 
this may be imputed to the impetuosity of his character, and the enthu- 
siasm he felt in the cause in which he had embarked, leading him on to 
acts of daring, that in many instances intimidated his opponents, and led 
them rather to pursue the flying, or wreak their vengeance on the yield- 
ing foe, than risk a contest with the dreaded Gerald Kirby. Yet manj 
had cause to bless the name of the rebel chief, for often was the uplifled 
hand stayed by this powerful voice, when ready to sacrifice a life dear to 
a trembling family ; and many a time the house which would have been 
sending its red blaze toward the sky, was by his mandate, suffered to re* 
main over the heads of the innocent children. 

It will be enquired, where was Nora in these awful times of terror ? 
Even still an inmate of the mountain hut, for Eirby's party occupied its 
^cinity. No expression of regret ever passed her lips, nor indeed had 
entered her heart ; Gerald Kirby was still all the world to her, the very 
dangers by which he was surrounded seeming but as so many links in the 
chain which bound her more closely to his life, and oh ! that task most 
diflicult to woman 1 she had even learned to subdue all expression of her 
fears for his safety, lest it should give him pain to know she suffered 
the pangs of anxiety on his account ; sometimes indeed, the quivering 
lip, and tearful eye would contradict her assurances that she was not un- 
happy in his absence ; that she had ceased to fear for his safety ; or, that 
she would not be uneasy till he returned. Alas ! how anxiously was that 
return waited, watched for, as sitting on the summit of a mountain crag> 
hour after hour was spent in anxious looking toward the spot from whence 
she expected to greet him; at length he came, and in the assurance of his 
safety she was again happy. 

There is always something particularly cheering, almost exhilarating, 
in the fresh breeze of a fine spring morning ; but this has been so ofl&i 
said and sung by writers of prose and poetry, that I shall not hazard fur- 
ther on the subject, than to observe, that those who have not spent such a 
morning in the Irish mountains, can have but faint ideas of it. To the 
outlaw and his bride it was given to feel all its cheering influences, while 
sitting on a ledge of rock, which overhung the valley, they enjoyed the 
splendid view of mountain, wood, and water, which extended for several 
miles on every side. A few days' repose from the turmoil of the active 
scenes in which he was engaged, had thrown the charm of quietude over 
the usually anxious heart of the outlaw's bride, and as she listened to the 
shrilli but musical notes of the lark^ and continued to mark the quivering 
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motion of its wings, as it soared into the skj, her attention was suddenly 
withdrawn by hearing a rich mellow voice siaging in a high key, some 
stanzas of the well known rebel song ^ The White Cockade/ 

The fresh breeze had borne to them the notes of the song, long before 
the singer, in the person of Micky Dan, made his appearance : issuing 
from the wood, and gaily sounding his horn as usual, he bounded lightly, 
first into the air, then forward, and was speedily at their side. *^ Mossa, 
sweet bad luck to all them that would hurt or harm either of ye this 
blessed day, is the prayer of Micky Dan," said this strange being, using 
his own name in the third person, '' and I hope the letter I have here for 
you wont bring bad news,** so saying, and taking a letter from the lining 
. of his cap, he handed it to Kirby, and continued, " yes, faith, I'd be sorry 
to do their bidding that sent me here, if 'twas to hurt or harm you or 
yours, though I wouldn't be sorry now if 'twas axing you to. give them 
spalpeen yeomen rascals a good drubbing. See now that I mightn't, Nora 
O'Donnel— Mrs. Kirby, I mean," as seeing her anxious looks fastened on 
the letter which her husband seemed reading with an intenseness which 
proved the deep interest it excited, he went on '* but I heard say, that the 
mother of that ould fellow they call Sargent Corbet, was an ould hag 
that went by the name of Pe^ SoMianagh all over the country, and would 
go to the dickens and back again for a bit of meat. Some called her Peggy 
Pick-a-bone, too, for will you blieve it ? but she used to root up all the 
dead turkeys, and ould geese that the women would throw in the ditches, 
sooner than be without a bit of meat, or a bone to pick ; sign's on it, they 
. say the sargent himself made his wife kill the ould cock from the roost 
last Grood Friday, so he could have it to say hq eat meat on that day to 
vex the Catholics ; but never mind, if the white cockade once comes 
amongst them, take my word, he wouldn't be a Probison a day when he'd 
caU for the priest, and say he was as good a Catholic as any of us." Here 
Micky Dan resumed his song, and made the hills echo to the notes of 
« The White Cockade." 

Meanwhile, Kirby, not wishing to make the wild creature aware of the 
contenta' of the letter, calmly put it up, and assuming an air of perfect 
xmconcem, laughed at the sallies of Micky Dan, then, after fondly regard- 
ing the faint smile which lighted the features of Nora, he said, << So, 
Micky, that is your opinion of Sergeant Corbet's religion ?" 

« Indeed, then, 'tis," replied Micky, '' and 'tis what the captain minis- 
ter himself might do too ; for sure 'tis little time for thinking of his reli- 
gion he can have,and to be a captain of the yeom«h andamagistrate, besides 
being a minister. Pyeh I that I mightn't, buf 'tis a shame for a man that 
has to be saying prayers in his church in the morning, to be galloping all 
over the country at night, booted and spurred, with his drawn sword in 
his hand, cutting and slashing all before him, now^ isn't it ? and 'tis so 
funny to hear the anaga$hore» of yeomen calling him captain, and his 
gown and band upon him walking out of church." 
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** How can you know this, Micky Dan, for I raj^ose yon weien't «t 
church to see it,'* said Nora. 

** To be. sure I wasn't; but amn't I at the church door ev^ij Sunday 
looking at the quality, and having a word or a joke with any of 'em tl&at's 
worth joking with| and 'tAB myself knows the good from the bad wdl ; and 
there's some amongst 'em that I'd lay down my life for. But stay» Noni^ 
'till I tell you how I hear the captain minister's wife gets home bann for 
bread ; that I mightn't* but they send off ould Tarn Wetion on an expresB 
to the town ; and there he goes, whip and spurs, galloping for the baxe 
life, and thinking he is carrying an express ; and he comes back with a 
bladder of barm tied to his holsters." 

The laugh caused by this account of the yeoman express being ov^ 
Kirby reminded Nora that the fresh air of the mountains must have giveai 
their friend Micky an appetite for his breakfast, and the good bacon and 
eggs soon placed before him might have tempted Peg Soitanagh to leave 
her grave to share them with him, had the place of her repose been near. 

CHAFTEB XI. 

No sooner had Micky Dan departed, than Gerald, drawing Nora tenderiy 
to his bosom, said, << Nora, darling, I believe the first thing that made me 
love you was thecourage you showed long ago, and you havn't belied it 
since, for many a time 'twas a comfort to my heart to see how bravelyyou 
bear up against all the dangers that they say we are in." Nora sndlecl 
her thanks — and he continued: << But, I often think, darling, you would 
forget all your bravery if I had to go away from you, even for a few days 
itself." 

Nora started, and, spite of her attempts to subdue her emotion, turned 
pale as marble, while, steadfastly regarding him for a moment, the truth 
flashed on her mind, and the words, *' you are going to leave me, and for 
ever," feU in broken murmurs from her trembUng lips. 

« Leave you for ever," he exclaimed,/* no> not while a drop of blood is 
left in this heart, for living or dying I will return to you 1 Nora, darling! 
My heart's darling I Don't think such thoughts of the one who has not 
one to love or care for in this wide world but yourself ! Tes, Nora, 'tis 
true for you that I must go away, but if Gerald Kirby is a living man he 
will come back again, and soon. That letter brought an order I cannot 
disobey ; and sure you wouldn't have me turn a traitor to the cause we 
have in hand ?" 

" Then, where must you go to, Grerald ?" she enquired, as struggling to 
assume an appearance of calmness, she raised her head firom his bosom, 
and looked into his full loving eyes for reply ; but when informed that 
the county Limerick was the place of his destination, all her fears were 
augmented or merged in the absorbing one of the vengeance of his worst 
enemy Meehaul Dharra; and, uttering almost a scream of terror, she 
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exdaiiiied, « Oh, holy Virgin ! My dream of woe ! My dream of sorrow!*' 
Then, with hands clasped in agony and eyes raised to his, she continued, 
^ Oh, Grerald, for the sake of all tilie saints in heaven don't go to the place 
of all your troubles I The red cloud of grief and sorrow is over that place 
to you, and 'twas all foreshown me last night.*' 

The kiss, and the smile of incredulity with which these words were 
received by her husband, could not dispel the fears of the wretched Nora, 
and she resumed, '< Oh, do not try to jest at my fears ; I tell you, Gerald, 
darling, so sure as you are a living man, I saw a sight in my dream that 
shows that death and danger is in your way ! I saw our cabin over the 
river, the same as it was the first night you wor brought there ; and I 
was sitting by the fire side, grieving that some trouble had befallen some 
one I loved, and when I lifted my head, I saw my poor mother (God 
rest her soul!) and she laying out the corpse table (the Lord save 
us !) the same way she did that terrible night, you remember. Well, 
there she was to the bare life ; the candlesticks and all settled ; and I 
thought my heart's blood ran cold with looking at her ; and I could not 
ask her a word, when, all at once, the door opened, and I saw four men 
coming in, and they bringing a man stretched on a door between them, 
and before I could stir they laid him upon the table, and, opk a tikijrd% 
maehree Hhig, when they let me lodk at him, 'twas your own self that was 
stretched out before me ! Ogh, Grerald ! Gerald, 'mmihonii maehree^ 
don't blame me ! don't blame me !*' 

^ Blame you, Nora, darling !** he exclaimed, as he pressed her fondly 
to his bosom, what should I blame you for ? No, darling ! it is all your 
own fond loving heart that is raising up those dreams to frighten you; 
but never mind, there's better days in store for us yet, Nora, darling ; so 
keep up your heart, and there's happiness in the hand of Grod yet for us." 

*' Ah, but Gerald," she resumed^ ^' what makes my dream stick more in 
my mind is— but, no, I won't tell you — all I ask of you is not to go to 
the county Limerick ; not to go near the place that was so unluqky to 
you and yours. Oh ! Gerald, darling maehree, promise me you won't go 
there, and thaf s all I'll ask." 

*' I cannot promise you that," replied her husband, with^t gravity of 
manner which any recurrence to the scenes or events of^s former life 
'seldom failed to create, ^* but" he continued, << what 13 this part of the 
dream you will not tell me ; as you have said any, say all." << Well, 
then, Gerald dear, I thought that I heard the mftn whispering among 
themselves, and that somehow the name of — of— and Michael Dharra was 
looking at us from behind a ditch, and laughing, and then that the people 
said 'twas he was digging Grerald Kirby's grave aU-through." 

^* That he shan't have the satisfaction of doing at any rate, Nora, 
darling, for no one shall ever know where 111 be buried but yourself and 
one more. But come, dry your eyes, and come out with me, and the 
fresh air will do your heart good ; come asthore." In vain he tried to 
reassure the weeping Nora, she would not be comforted ; at length, over* 
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come by her importunities, he gave an assurance that he would not go to 
the county Limerick if he could avoid it without dishonour ! 

" Dishonour'' — I hear my words repeated by many of my readers with 
the comment, *' of a rebel chief!" — ^but be it remembered, that this oppro- 
bious epithet has been applied to those in whose bosoms beat the noblest 
and. purest principles of honour — that honour which is as natural to an 
Irishman as his native air, and dearer than the life-drops of his noble 
heart. Yes ! the honour which led the noble and the brave, the young, 
the talented, and enthusiastic, to risk fame, fortune, private happiness, 
private feelings, and though least in their own estimation, life itself, in 
the struggle for that country whose honour or whose rights they deemed 
infringed. 

CHAPTEB xn. 

A SFLisNDiD moon was giving all the charm of li^t and shadow to the 
magnificent scenery surrounding the hut of the outlaw, where moimtains 
embosomed within the chains of higher, and rising from the narrow green 
vallies at the base of the smaller, formed, as it were, a bason in which the 
latter, often with its indigenous woods of oak, birch, and glittering holly, 
seemed in its individuality to hold the place of a favourite hill, over 
. which the more towering ones watched in all their gloomy grandeur of 
rock and scar. The calm stillness of the night was only broken by the 
murmurs of the river, which went rippling along over its golden pebbles 
sparkling in the moon light, when in its windings it emerged from the 
shadow of the overhanging mountain. It was a night to make the evil 
heart tremble, and the good one rejoice, for each must feel that God was 
there. It was a night full of sweet and holy influences. 

Alas! there was one even then looking out upon its heavenly lightness 
to whose aching heart even its soothing balm coidd not bring' a healing 
power, for an earthly object was chaining down all its feelings ; and the 
outlaw's wife as she kept her lonely watch, was heedless of all save anxiety 
for his fate. Long and earnest was the gaze which she sent far up 
through the moonlit valley, keenly she bent her ear, hoping to profit by 
the general stillness, and catch a sound of the steps she so fondly ex- 
pected. He came not, and the moon having given place to the darkness 
which precedes the near approach of morn, the hapless Nora had sought 
her solitary hut, and vainly tried to obtain that rest so needful to the 
weary heart. She left her bed, and replenishing the fire upon her lonely 
hearth, took her place beside it, from time to time casting a look of sad- 
ness to that usually occupied by Gerald. The loveliness of the mom and 
awful stillness by which she was surrounded, seemed to raise a corres- 
ponding feeling in the bosom of Nora, and she at last became conscious 
of that state of nervous trepidation in which the pulsation of our own 
hearts becomes fearfully audible, and wo expect to encounter some object 
of terror each moment that we look around, or shrink under the horrifying 
belief that we are surrounded by unseen beings of another world. 
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At this moment the door opened, and, in perfect silence, four men 
entered bearing the apparently lifeless body of a man covered with a large 
ootamcre ; but before it could be withdrawn from the face, Nora had 
clasped in her arms the bleeding form her heart had told her was 
Gerald Kirby. Her vision of woe had been realized — ^her worst fears 
fulfilled, and Gerald Kirby having fallen a victim to the treachery of 

his deadly foe, was now brought wounded to die upon her bosom. 

♦ • ♦ « » 

The noble form of the rebel chief languished many weeks on the bed of 
pain, soothed only by the unceasing, unwearied tenderness of the anxious 
wife. The mildness of the season had been succeeded by a return of 
wintry weather — a circumstance not unusual in our variable climate, and 
some nights of sharp frost had rendered the situation of the wounded man 
more painful, when, just as the evening was giving place to the darkness 
of night, the door opened, and the cheerful voice of Micky Dan was heard 
in the Irish salutation, " God save all here." 

" It does my heart good to see you, Micky," said Kirby, extending his 
hand, which was warmly grasped in return ; but, poor fellow, where have 
you been so long ? for I know in my heart within that you wouldn't be so 
near as without coming to an ould friend." 

** You may say that, and Dickens a lie's in it,** said Micky, « but 'tis 
all in good time it would be, if I could bring you any good now ; but may 
the Dickens fly away with them blackguard yeomen thieves." 

" What ! what of the yeomen ?'* exclaimed the terrified Nora, instinc- 
tively clasping her long arm round the neck of her husband, as she sat 
beside, and partially supporting his head on her bosom, " Oh, Micky Dan, 
in the honour of the Virgin, what about the yeomen ?" 

*' Don't fear, darling," whispered Kirby, " I have not got the warning, 
no danger is near yet ! Don't fear I You know it will come to me, and 
'tis time enough to fear then," " But you mad-cap fellow," he said, ad- 
dressing Micky Dan, << what's all this, tell us all the news, and pitch the 
yeomen to ould Nick, where they're going fast enough ?" 

Micky Dan had taken his place near the fire, and Nora's awakened fears 
enabled her to perceive in a glance, that some matter of importance weighed 
upon the mind of the usually lighthearted creature ; and as she marked 
the sadness of his brow during the pause of a few minutes, she awaited in 
breathless anxiety the disclosure she doubted not he had to make. 

" What the Dickens ails me or is come over me to-night,** he said, as 
dashing his cloth cap from him to the other side of the room, he continued, 
" That I might not, and believe no more, but Td sooner go up to my neck 
in water this frosty night than be turned to an ould scare-crow the way I 
am, *wid them always, and always, making me bring bad news." 

" Bad news," echoed Nora, whose clasped hands and pale brow bore 
evidence of its anticipation in her heart. Kirby too cast an earnest look 
on the speaker. 
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^ Yes, Nora, isn't it bad news I brought, when I brought the letter that 
took poor Gerald there to his misfortune. Tyeh I Pyeh ! therell never 
again be the light heart in mj body that was in it af<»e I did that, Gremld 
asihorey but sure it was from your own shuperiors, and only for that, and 
it being all for the good cause, 'tis long till I'd come of their bidding." 

<< God's will be done, Micky," replied Gerald, <<and 'twas not the faidt 
of them that sent you, for sure one's fate is always true ; but come^ man, 
what is all this you hare to say ?" 

<< Why, see now," resumed Micky — << To the devil and back again with 
you, you wild scamp of the world," exclaimed the rough enraged voice of 
a man who at this moment rushed into the house, and, in his fury over- 
looking Kirby, continued to Micky Dan, " What the devil wor you doing 
all this time, and we waiting ;" but the shrieks of Nora, as she clung 
round Eorby, served to call the attention of the man, who^ taking off his 
hat,andextendinghishandtoKirby,said, "We sent that scamp to tell you» 
Mr. Eirby, that the danger was near, and that we wor waiting outside to 
carry you to another place, and 

'< Oh, holy Virgin, guard him," exclaimed Nora. ^^ Come, sir, come, 
and God bless you, and don't delay one minute, come"-*-and she attempted 
to raise the chair of her wounded husband, but the man sajring, << stay^ 
ma'am, stay — ^well settle all in a minute ; only go you, Micky Dan, and 
call in the rest of the boys." Micky, who to use his own words, had 
stood ^' dumb-foundered," hastened to obey, and just as his comrades were 
bearing Kirby from Uie door, he suddenly raised his head in a listening 
Jlllitude, then said, " Now, boys, bear away as fast as ye can, to keep my 
c^^pi)%da from the blood-hounds, for they're hot on us ;" and whispering to 
Noapa» who walking, still retained her place by his side, << I heard it, 
Noisi^::4^e party quickly moved along, and were soon among the re- 
oesses iS^e opposite mountain. 

The in^Jfijaation obtained by Micky Dan, that a neighbouring Magis- 
trate had bean informed of the place of Kirby 's concealment, and had 
consequently orderod a body of the yeoman infantry to stu*prisehimin it, 
had led to the removal of the rebel chief by bis companions, as just men- 
tioned. The outlaUr and his attached followers had not been gone from 
the hut many minulas, when a party of the Ballymona yeomen were 
scrambling amongst the heath and underwood which in some places fringed 
the sides of the ravine: sometimes forgetful of the caution necessary to 
be obsen^ed by a surprising party, an oath, loud and deep, might be heard, 
or a midediction on *< the man that made those confounded sharp stones 
to break people's necks coming over.' <' Ogh, bad cess, and bad manners 
to you for an ugly stump of a white-thorn," said a more moderate one, 
" you've torn all my nice white pantaloons." " What an infernal place 
this h to send people into," said L^innint Nelson, as he was styled. 

" B me, but I'll run my sword through the guts of that rascal, Kirby, 

for all this ; why my u-ne-form won't be ftt for the dogs to look at next 
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Sm^jf letting alone tlie fignre ni cut at church before the girls. Well, 

d me» but 'tis too bad." 

At lengthy by a signal from their guide who was in advance, they 
knew they were near the hat, and a low murmuring of voices as though 
anxious for conceahnenti and the quick breathing of many, with an oo- 
ca^onal ** hem," as if trying to conquer strong agitation, all proved the 
sense the persons concerned entertained of the dangerous duty on which 
they were engaged : it seemed as if all awaited in breathless suspense the 
issue of each moment. At length an;ived in front of the hut> the order 
to '* halt** was uttered by the officer in a low querulous tone, and after a 
moment he resumedr— *' Sar-gint." 
" Well, your honour,'* was the reply. 

<< Sar-gint, lead on the attack, and 111 stay here to cover your retreat." 

" Corplar Webly, do you hear," said the sergeant, addressing his next 

in command. '* Do you lead on the men to the attack ; and, do you mind, 

the Liftinnint and myself will stay and keep watch for ye, when ye want 

to run away." 

<< The devil from me if I do, then,*' was the response to this reasonable 
request « Yis, indeed 1 myself and my min run alive into the jaws of 
death, and you and he sculking behind a ditch : I'd see you and your 
mammy to the ■ before I*d put my life in danger for ye ; 'tis enough 

to venture my life for my religion, and not to save your ugly carcass." 
'< What's all this ? what's all this ?*' enquired in a meek subdue! tone, 
one who being a Methodist preacher also, was generally regarded as a 
spokesman by the rest of the corps. " Why, my dear bratherin, will ye 
hold council at this time ; the man Kirby is but one man, and we are 
many." 

" You say perfectly right, soldier," said the officer, now coming for- 
ward, ^* and 111 watch over the safety of my min, and cover their retreat 
SB all great ginerals do, and I say, Sargint Webly, lead on the attack." 

" Why, my dear sir," again interposed the preacher, <' the men seem a 
leetle timorous, or so : now, as I before observed in treating of this mat- 
ter, the nuin is but one man, and" — 

At this moment the loud blast of a horn issuing from the hut, made 
the hills and valleys resound, and their echoes repeating it on all sides, 
the terrified }geomen thought themselves surrounded by a host of rebels, 
and scampered off in all directions, leaving Micky Dan master of the 
field. A^r enjoying a hearty laugh at the discomfited soldiers, he took 
kis repose for the remainder of the night upon the hearth which had been 
destined to a scene of blood by the boastful spirit of the Ballymona yeo*' 
nianiy ; but in the morning he sought the cave whither Kirby had been 
conveyed, and produced numerous trophies, such as shoes, belts, and car- 
tridge-boxes, and even muskets, all in proof of the victory he pbtained 
over the nerves of the brave yeomen. " Now blieve me, Gerald Kirby," 
he continued, " that I mightn't, but I had no more notion of frightening 
them all so easy, than I had of my dying day ; but the boys and I had 
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planned to have myself stay in the cabin after you, in. the way that when 
the yeomen would come, I would be there to put them on a wrong scent, 
and send them off another way, but I bethought myself of another way 
to delay them, and that was to cut down some of the bacon, and keep on 
frying it, for I knew they'd go to the dickens after the smell ojf it, itself^ 
and that you'd have tikne enough to be out of the way. But when my 
chaps came up to the house, I heard the cugger-muggering^outside, and 
you d know the dirty devils were in dread of their lives ; wid that, I up 
wid the horn, and gave them a blast that scattered 'em all to the black 
north afore hand. I'yeh ! I'm the boy for the yeomen." So saying, and 
shouldering one of the yeoman guns, the wild creature strutted about, 
singing— 

Myname is Captain Byanardine, 

The same FU ne'er deny ; 
And 'tU with my gun T\\ guard you, ' 

All down the mountains high. 

Then followed a snatch in Irish of this famous Munster melody. At 
length, wearied with his deeds of glory, and the recital of them, he flung 
himself on a stone bench, and from mere joyousness of heart, sung many 
of those melodies, which I dare say are not heard to so great advan- 
tage when breathed by the lip of beauty, and in the splendid saloon of the 
great city, as they were then in the mountain cave, the singer, one of 
Ireland's own wild children, and the auditors the outlaw and his bride. 

CHAPTEB XIII. 

The expression of joy that lighted up the wan features of the wounded 
man, as Micky Dan recounted the events of the previous night, had given 
place to one almost of sadness as he listened to the rich full swells which 
none but a native can give to the melodies of our own beautiful Ireland. 
As his head rested on the throbbing bosom of Nora, he seemed 
soothed into forgetfulness of the present, by those well-remembered songs 
which were wont to cheer the heart of his childhood, and closing bis 
eyes, he indulged in that sweetest magic which groups around us the 
loved and lost of early and happier days. This is certainly one of- the 
effects of our national music, which must be acknowledged by all, for not 
even the celebrated Swiss air, nor the well-known * Roslin Castle' of the 
Scotch, can so powerfully awaken the finer chords of feeling in the 
breast of the natives of those countries, as the melancholy sweetness of 
our national melodies in those of our own. I have often seen a whole 
party of persons moved to tears while listening to an Irish song, not one 
word of which was intelligible to them ; but the melancholy richness of 
the air was such as to fill the whole soul of the listener with a sympathe- 
tic softness, which made it almost a luxury to weep. 

Notwithstanding the tenderness with which Kirby had been carried by 
his comrades, the effects of his rapid removal, together with the frosty 
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whi^ could not be sufficieiitlj excluded from his. present place of con- 
eealinenty bad increased the pain, and every bad symptom of his wound ; 
it was after a night spent in watching by his bed of agony, that poor 
I^ora had that morning gladly seen the entrance to the cave darkened by 
ike person of Micky Dan, as she hoped through his means to prooure 
aome aUeviation of the sufferings of her husband. 

She rejoiced to perceive in the first instance that the arrival of their 
firiend had served to cheer the poor invalid ; but as she continued to oIh 
a^rve the ejflSsct produced upon him by the songs which their wild friend was 
sfeill breathing forth, she dreaded (although the tears falling from her 
own cheek as it was pressed upon his head, showed how much she sym- 
pathised in his feelings) that the reaction from what she knew was pass- 
ing in his bosom, picturing the home and kindred he once possessed, in 
fearful contrast with the present, would be but too ill-suited to his enfee- 
bled frame. She judged rightly ! The wretched man awoke from his 
trance of memory, his visions of past happiness, only to feel more power- 
fully the miseries of his present situation ; and with a groan of mental 
agony he suddenly raised his head, and throwing up his clenched hand on 
high with an aspect of wild menace, he exclaimed — " Yes ! helFs own 
devil, you have kept your word, and the last of the Kirbies is imder your 
foot ! Oh, John ! Connor ! Father ! Mother I where are you now ? Oh, 
Graey ! my own darling, All^y mavoumeen I where are all ! all ! all ? — 
gone I gone I and Gerald I your own Gerald, cannot revenge ye ! but" — 

^* Ogh, Gerald darling, what 11 become of your own Nora if you take 
on this way," said the unhappy wife, as passing her arm round his neck; 
she tried once more to soothe this out-break of his excited feelings; and 
even the usually gay-hearted Micky Dan, terrified at the unexpected vio- 
lence evinced by the invalid, tried to gratify his wish for revenge by the 
Assurance that there were those alive yet that would have satisfaction foir 
him ; " and besides," he continued, " Gerald, asthore, you'll live yourself 
many a day to thrash the black heart out of the rascal, so keep up your 
heart, man, we'll have another turn with the sogers, as the yeomen call 
them^lves, and I'll make 'em throw off the brogues and run for 
their lives yet I cheer up your heart." 

The once athletic frame of Gerald Kirby had been enfeebled by pain 
and long confinement, and the sufferings of a dangerous wound unmiti- 
gated by any medical or surgical advice ; but in the increased brilliancy 
of the hue eyes which were now turned fondly upon her, and in the 
huming of the hand which grasped hers, poor Nora saw evidences of a 
xetum of the fever which had attended the early state of the woimd, and 
the subsequent wildness and incoherency of his language convinced her 
he javed under the influences of it. 

Oh.! how melancholy was it to listen to the wanderings of that per- 
iarbed mind, still bearing upon its broken mirror images of long lost 
ftrmsy or scenes of domestic Ufe shattered and unconnected, while he ad- 
dressed the endearing epithets oi his own language to the imaginary 
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beings it presented ; but at intervals this was changed to paroxysms of 
rage which followed any lucid moments, that showed the fallacy of his 
blissful dreams, and the wretched Nora, as she looked from the poor 
Bufferer to their friend, seemed to make the enquiry — ** what shall I do ?" 

After enjoining Micky Dan to observe even greater secrecy and cau- 
tion than before, Nora found herself alone with her helpless chaise, their 
teally sorrowing friend having gone off, as he said, to tell the boys the 
bad news. It would appear the persons so designated were not in the 
^clnity, for the unhappy Nora was left alone to endure all the horrors of 
another night in witnessing the agonies and delirium of the sufferer ; at 
length, near morning, nature seemed exhausted, and he sunk into a 
lethargic state of some hours, during which many«of his former associates 
had assembled in the cave, to whose anxious gaze, as well as that of the 
agonized wife, it was evident he was dying. 

In breathless agitation all seemed to await the issue of this unnatural 
pause, expecting each successive breath of that painful respiration would 
bear the soul from amongst them ; but no, it still lingered with that 
tenacity of life which so often appears to keep the departing spirit on the 
very threshold of its earthly dwelling ; and it seemed as though he had 
returned from the dead, when his eyes again opened on them beaming 
with restored intelligence, as with a look of unutterable love he bent 
them on the face of her whose own were fixed in watchful tenderness 
upon him. " Nora ! ray own Nora," he said faintly ; " sure, my own 
darling, IVe been dreaming ; but oh, Nora, 'twas a dream I am sorry to 
awake from I only, darling, I came back for you to go with me ; won't 
you come, Nora ?" and he looked on her with imploring tenderness aff 
pressing her hand to his lips, he said — " Yes, Nora, you will come I and 
I left Grace, and Ally, and all waiting 'till I'd come back to tell you.'* 

Here her heart-breaking sobs seemed to distress him, and looking 
round he became aware of the presence of his friends ; beckoning them 
forward, he extended his hand to each, and faintly smiling, said — " Boys, 
Gerald Kirby will escape after all ! No onell have the satisfaction of 
binding those limbs, or shortening this breath but God Himself, and that's 
a comfort, boys ; so don't be down-hearted" — he paused — ^the muttered 
curses on the enemies of their country, and the suppressed sobbings of 
some, were telling how deeply their feelings were engaged, when making 
an effort, he said (his voice gaining strength as he proceeded) ** There is 
one thing, boys, ye must do — ^put my body where they won't find it !" 
the expressive * they' was well understood — he went on — *^ Yes, boys, 
don't give them the satisfaction of getting it, for it is a comfort to me to 
think that alive or dead, Gerald Kirby was never in the hands of his 
enemies." These words were uttered with all the strength and clear- 
ness of his best and proudest days ; the next moment his lifeless arms 
were clasped with all the firm convulsiveness of a dying man round the 
almost inanimate object of his love, and in the low murmur, ^ Nora," his 
spirit had taken its flight from a world of sin and sorrow. 
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The last dream of ibe Tebel duef was fulfilled, and the partner of his 
•earthly sorrows soon joined him in the world of spirits ; for the blasts of 
winter, as they swept through the mountain woods, scattered the withered 
leaves over the graves of the outlaw and his bride. 



PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF AFGHANISTAN. 

CHAPTER II. 

Names, localities, &c. of the principal tribes, clans, and cities. I. City of Herat and 
tribes north of the Cabul river, tiz. — ^Imaks, Hnzarahs, Tijiks of Kohlstao, 
and Berdurania. 2. Pesha-wur and Eastern tribes, — Kuttoks, Khybers, Lohanis, 
Solyman Tribes, Cakera, &c. 3. Ghilji tribes and cities of Cabal and Ghuzni : 
Bnrani. 4. Tribes and city of Candahar. 5. Account of Beluchistan, Scinde, and 
the Puigab. 

It may be roughly stated that the Duranis occupy the west and 
west-centre of Afghanistan, the Ghiljis the east-centre ; and that the re- 
mainder of the country, north, east, and south, is in the hands of a vast 
number of tribes, whose connexions are so uncertain as to render a gene- 
ral classification difficult. We shall proceed to enumerate these tribes 
as well as we can, pointing out their seats, and noting the most marked 
peculiarities. We shall begin in the north-west, proceeding east and 
then south. 

The north-east comer of Afghanistan is subject to the khan of 
Herat. The present khan is Kamran, nephew of Shah Sujah. He 
succeeded his father Shah Mahmud, who died in 1829, having retained 
Herat alone out of his dominions. Herat contains some 6,000 houses and 
40,000 people, a mixture of Afghans, Persians, and Tartars. It is built 
of brick, with narrow and filthy streets. The fortifications are mean, 
but the military position good. The valley in which it stands, is remarkable 
for beauty and productiveness. The trade of Herat, which is an empo- 
rium on account of its situation, is considerable. The power of the 
prince of Herat, beyond his own valley, consists in a military su- 
premacy over the Imaks on the north and west, and some of the minor 
Duranis on the south. 

The chaos of mountains north and west of Herat is occupied by the 
Imaks, tribes of Mogul descent. They are nomades and dweUers in 
tents. Their khans have power over life and death ; but where there 
are such facilities of escaping tyranny, we may be sure this power is sel- 
dom abused. These Imaks are hospitable marauders. West of them, and 
stretching as far as Bamian, are the Huzarahs, also Moguls, and speaking 
the same language as the Imaks, namely, a dialect of Persian. Tet 
the Huzarahs are at constant war with the Imaks, and their northern 
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neighbours the Uzbek Tartars, the Huzati^s being Sheiahs or of the Per- 
flian sect ; the others, like the Afghans, Turks, and Arabs, being Soii. 
The life and government of the Hnzarahs are the same as those of tite 
Imaks ; but such loose allegiance as they bear is to the chief of Cabal, 
not of Herat. The passes into Tartary lead through their country, <>f 
which the reader will see an interesting account in Bumes's Bokhara, 
vol. 2. 

Still further west is the country called the Kohistan, or Highlands of 
Cabul. The most of the people of Kohistan are Tajiks, -a people de- 
serving some attention. These Tajiks are a people found throughout 
Persia and Afghanistan, and generally in the towns and villages, as 
artisans ; sometimes forming minor uluses almost in dependence on 
their neighbours, but occasionally, as in Kohistan, enjoying a wdl- 
fbnght-for independence. * They are said to be descendants of the Arabs, 
who overran the flat districts as far as the Indus, from the seventh to the 
ninth centuries, on whom the Afghans descended from their uncon- 
querable fastnesses, subduing most of them and driving the rest into a 
country, the strength of which saved them, as it had before saved the 
Afghans. So unlike their brethren throughout the rest of the eo«n- 
try are these Kohistanis, that they bear the character of being ^evoe 
taid turbulent ; and it took the genius and power of', the celebrated 4 
Futteh Khan to obtain from them that slight submission which ihoy 
Still pay to the chief of 43abul.* 

The steep and hot valley of Kuner is formed between the Belut Tagh, . 
(** cloudy mountains," the greatest of the northern spurs from the Hindu 
Kush,) and a minor parallel range. The river Kamah, a tributary which 
flows through this valley into the Cabul river a few miles below Jela- 
labad, separates Kohistan from the northern Bcrduranis. This name is 
given to the Eusofeyes, Turcolanis, and Ottoman Khail, who live north of 
the Cabul river, and between the Indus and Kanrnh ; it likewise ex- 
tends over the tribes of Peshawur, the Knttuks, Kybers, and Bunginh, 
from the south bank of the Cabul river to the Salt Range. The only 
tribe of the northern Berduranis, deserving of special notice, is that of 
Busofzye. The Eusofzycs were originally seated in the north of Beln- 
chistan, and partly by victories, partly by defeats, and partly by maae 
migration, made their way about three hundred and fifty years ago, into 
the valleys of Swat, their present abode, exterminating the noble 
Afghan tribe of Diiazak on their route, and reducing the Swaters 
to slavery. They have the character of being tli« most bigoted, quar- 
TelRime, proud, hardy, and divided people of Afghanistan. The couatiy 
is prodoetf ve, though so mountainous, and the p<^ulation is very deaae ; 
lilpfaiiMtone states it so high as 800,000. 

Their rules as to landed property are most curious. The lands of a 



• Tl>e«c Koliiitanis f«ed oq miiXb^rry fniit, wUcb, though not rery wholetome, is 
Mi4 to afford the most ahimdaDt produce of any plant used for human food. 
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ulut are divided into halves, and tbe mbabitants likewise ; but at the 
end oJF eveiy ten jearS) the two halves of the ulus cast lots wheth^ 
each shall letain for the next ten years the half it had for the pssceding 
ten, or gi^ that of the other, and a similar toss up takes place in eack 
village of-the 'ulus. A rule more fitted to produce dissension it seema 
hard to imagine, yet this custom (called Walsh) extends to all the Ber^ 
durani tribes ; but in some the division occurs every year, in othem 
OireTy twenty, and in others it is regulated by the Jirga.* 

The Eusofzyes are continually at war with the tribes living north of 
them in the upper defiles of the mountains ; and as these, their enemies^ 
are not Mohammedans, they call them Eiiffirst or infidels, and think it 
BVfidtorjous to make them slaves ; and in this opinion they 'are enco!U- 
raged. by their avarice and ferocity^ as well as by their priests^tbe 
worst mulahs in Afghanistan. Anarchy among themselves and wac 
with these neighbours, occupy the Eusofzyes, who having serfs to till 
their lands, maintain the haughty port, the pride, and unruliness of mea 
aoeustomed to lord it oyer others. Elphinstone compares them to the 
Spartans, and we may add to the list, the planters of North America^, 
and the feudal barons. But in justice to those Eusofzyes it is right t» 
say* that the same writer describes them as kind and liberal to their 
serfs. The secf, or fakir, has a right to his own land upon doing a fixed 
service for his master, (like an old English copyholder) and he may 
<Aiange his master, if oppressed. The food and houses of the fakirs 
are, it is said, sufficiently comfortable* The only token of submission 
paid by the Eusofzyes to the Cabul chief is a nominal tribute ; bufi 
they are ever willing to serve in his armies when a rich country is tA 
be invaded. For wars on the side of India they have shown them- 
aelves (Koshal Eihans' poem to the contrary notwithstanding,) ready 
enough. Some of the greatest of the Afghan (or, as the Indians calt 
them, Patau) tribes, in India, are of £uzo£zye descent. To name the 
ItphyH^ the bravest, most industrious, and most faithful tribe in Indi% 
and to say they are Euzofzyes, and still preserve their Pushtu language 
and character, may suffice to show what noble stuff there is among those 
£tt8(rfzyes, '^ the worst of the Afghans," as Elphinstone calls them. 

We now cross the Cabul river, and enter on eastern Afghanistao* 
South of the plain of Jelalabad are the clustered sununits called Sufued 
Koh, 12,500 feet in height. From this centre run off five principal 

* Yolney states that this cnstom exists in Corsica. See also the consular report on 
tbe bland, though it is a prcyudiced document. If our readers will look to our aiticlea 
eailed ** Norway and Irehmd*' in the March and April numbers, they will see a abort 
towards a ■* Natural Hhitory of Landed Property/' some reference to which ftlvgr 
And useful. 

t These Kaifirs, or Caffiree, are a tall fair mce, speakinga dialect of Sanscrit, fiaih 
vins is an independent democracy. By the way, we and our neighbours call the 2nlq0» 
Amakosas, and other warlike tribes of South Africa, Gaifres, borrowing the word from 
the Mohammedan traders in that country, and they devised it for the same r^Moa aa 
these Afghans, 
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ranges ; one runs west, with a little curve north, to Cabul ; and the 
road from Feshawur to Cabul, on leaving the plain of Jelalabad, tra- 
verses this range by the defiles of Haft,* Jugdulluk, Lutabund, Kurd 
Cabul, (or lUUe Cabul,) and Buthak, moving along which, but in a 
direction opposite what we have gone, Elphinstone's army was cut to 
pieces. The second range goes due east, and fills up the country between 
the plains of Jelalabad and Feshawur with the Kyber hills, winding 
round the south side of the Feshawur plain, under the name of Cohat 
hills, and then turns north, forming the Kuttuk hills, which are about 
thirty miles in length, and separate the plain of Feshawur from the Indus. 

The third is the Bungush or Great Salt range, which, from the place 
it leaves the Suffued peaks, preserves a distinct line south-east and half 
east ; crossing the Indus at Karabagh, it traverses half the Funjab, and 
ends by rearing its bold boundary on the Hydaspes, in the Salt hills of 
FindDadun, and the shattered peaks of Rotas, thus extending for 200miles. 

The fourth, the Solyman range, runs full south from Suffued, with an 
average elevation of 7000 feet, rising at the Tukti Solyman (Solyman's 
Throne) to 12,500 feet, and thence declining in height till it reaches the 
plains of Gundava in Scinde, when it sweeps off to the west, under the 
name of the Gendari Mountains ; separated by the Bolan Fass from 
the mountains of Beluchistan. The Lohanis (the native trading 
tribes) penetrate these Solyman mountains, and also the Ghilji moun- 
tains, to Ghuzni, Cabul, and Kandahar, by the passes respectively of 
Gholari, Bungi, and Bohat ; but it is a received opinion among the 
Indian staff, that neither the principal nor subsidiary passes on any of 
these routes, are traversable by regular troops of any army, still less 
by cavalry or artillery. 

On the east of the Solyman mountains are low ridges running paral- 
lel with it, and then the country called Daman, which forms the right 
bank of the Indus, from the Salt range to Mittun Kote, where the 
five rivers of the Funjab enter the Indus through a single channeL 
On their west are the valleys and table lands of Sirufuz, Bori, Tull, &c. 
which separate it from the Ghilji mountains. These Ghilji mountains 
are a loose and irregular range, taking a direction almost southerly, but 
throwing off to the west numerous and long branches such as the Graati» 
Kojeh Amran, and Tukatu. The valleys of the Tumuk, (extending 
from Ghuzni to the Helmund by Candahar, a length of some 250 miles) 
of the Urghendab, Urghesan, Burshorc, Fishin, and Shal, are enclosed 
between the highest of these western branches of the Ghilji mountains. 

Having called the reader's attention to the topography of Eastern and 
Central Afghanistan generally, Feshawur now deserves notice. Fesha- 
wur and Jelalabad are both situated in plains formed by the southern 
cliffs of the Cabul valley, receding to some distance from the banks 
of the river. The plain of Feshawur is thirty-five miles broad, and 

• This tho newspapers call Haft Kotul, bat KottU meonB any ravine. 
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is of exceeding richness. The fruits and the com of every clime 
come to perfection in its moist jet sunny fields. The town of Peshawur 
once contained one hundred thousand, now about forty thousand people. 
The Barukzye chiefs, who held it from the overthrow of Shah Mahmud, 
were defeated by Runjit Singh, and paid him a tribute ; but until the 
English invasion of 1839» no Sikh garrison remained in it. Bumes de- 
scribes the chiefs in 1832 as generous, frank, and intelligent; their power 
extended over the peaceful and crafty tribes of the plain, over the rude 
and bold Kuttuks, and over the mountaineers of Cohat, a district con- . 
taining coal, salt, and many other minerals in the greatest abundance. 

The Kybers consist of three khails of which the Afridi is the greatest. 
They are all bold, bloody, and faithless. They resemble the Eusofzyes 
in their institutions. The strength of their countiy is such, and the 
importance of the road through it is so great, that the Cabul chiefs 
usually pay them a large pension for allowing traffic through it. They 
levy tolls in time of peace, and on the least disturbance, they plunder 
all comers, from the pilgrim to the caravan. They are professional 
robbers, and are the only tribe of Afghans in whose country a promised 
safeguard will be violated. Nadir Shah gave them £100,000, to let his 
baggage (which contained the plunder of Delhi) pass unmolested. At 
the same time we believe the strength of their pass is overrated. It was 
forced by Alexander, by Baber, and by Ahmed Shah. In 1839> Col. 
Wylde fought his way up to Ali Musjid, though certainly with much 
loss. There is no military work on the country, by any great authority, 
but such as the writers are, they consider the Kyber pass as less difficult 
than those between Jelalabad and Cabul. 

The tribes of Daman have no common name nor confederacy. Some 
^f them in the wilder parts are constant marauders, yet not deficient in 
savage virtues. The tribes most deserving of notice are the Lohanis, Uie 
merchant tribes who from this their home on the Indus, maintain a trade 
with all Asia. They are peaceful, sagacious, and just. The Baburs^ 
the most noted of them, boast merchants worth £30,000, " an immense 
treasure for that country, yet their property is quite secure." The 
Beluchis inhabit most of the flats to the south, and are under the au- 
thority of the Beluchi chief of Dera Ismael, who is a tributary of 
Lahore. The Afghan tribes of the Daman, with one or two exceptions^ 
retain tlie democratic constitution in the uluses, though liable to many 
variations, some being governed by a Jirga, others by elective officers 
like the Roman consuls. On the East sides of the Solymau mountains 
are the Sturuanis, Meankhail and Buktearis, all half settled tribes ; the 
last named of the three are Persians from the mountains west of Ispahan; 
many of the mountain tribes winter in the warm flats of the Daman. 

The principal tribes of the Solyman range are the Vizeris and Shi- 
eranis north of the Tnkti, and the 2Semurris and Terins on the south 
of it. Most of these tribes are poor, rude, and scattered ; but indus- 
trious and honest, and their slightest promise is inviolable* The govern- 
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ment of those north of the Tukti is genendlj patriarchal, but of thooe 
to the south democratic. They aU preserve their independence, \ff 
means of their strong conntrj, and their skill in using the matchlock 
and sabre. 

In the great curve at the south of the Solyman mountains, and east 
of the 2^murris, are the Cakers, who occupy a great district of 100 milas 
in width. The Bolan pass is on their natural frontier. Though tiieir 
country is so mountainous, there are many productive uplands ; and the 
valley of Bori is said to rival the plain of Peshawur in fertility. The 
Cakers are rude shepherds leading an innocent life, yet when assailed 
by the Belnchis they have won many victories. However these wttrs 
hiive given the most successful khans unusual influence in their jirgas, 
and the people have learned many of the lawless ways of their enemies. 
The valley of Shal, sprinkled with luxuriant patches and desert dis- 
tricts, belongs to the Cakers. The town of Ewettah, the capital of 
the valley, is separated from the northern ope of the Bolan Pass, by the 
howling wastes called the Dushti bi Dowlat, or Poverty Plain. 

The Belnchis have of late years overrun some of the skirts of the 
Caker mountains, and appear now on both sides of the Bolan; but 
whenever the Afghan strength returns, they will be driven out. 

We have left to the last the two noblest tribes of the Afghans, namely 
the Ghiljis and Duranis. 

The Ghiljis inhabit the country round Cabnl and Jelalabad, the moun- 
tains and dales of Ghilji, and the valleys between the western spurs of 
the Ghilji chain, until between Khelat-i-Ghilji,* and Kandahar tbej 
border on the Duranis, and from, thence the Ghilji territory narrows 
fill it reaches the Cakers. The entire district belonging to them is 
About 180 miles long and 85 wide. The climate is generally moderate* 
Except in favoured valleys like Cabul, the soil is dry and barren, and 
consequently the population of the highlands is thinly scattered in small 
villages and encampments of a few families each. It is unnecessary for 
us to relate minutely the institutions of the Ghiljis, for the system set 
Otit in our first chapter applies with much exactness to them. The 
jirga government is universal, but its power is slight, and resembles 
family arbitration ; the power of the khans seems to have fallen away 
overmuch among the eastern Ghiljis, as many of the uluses have lost i^ 
systematic connexion, and each little village is a separate nation. 

The Ghiljis hold their land in absolute proprietorship, and at the death 
of the father hn children get it in equal shares. They are brave and 
hespitable, and in appearance are the tallest and handsomest of all the 
A%hans. The tribes which formed the core of Mahmud Ghuzni's 
power in the 1 1th century were of the Ghiljis. The Ghurian dynastyt 
which succeeded, were apparently Durafiis from near Furrah* However* 
the Ghiljis undoubtedly were the first and supreme tribe of the Afghaas 

" ^ - _ ■ ' _^____ 

* Khcllat mians a fort or military post.' 
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in the ITtb century. Early in the 18th, they (nrerrsn the country froitt 
the Indus to the Euphrates) and in 1722 founded the Ghiljian dynasty at 
ItpaksLn^ which Nadir Shah overthrefw. When, after the death of Nadhr 
in 17479 Ahmed, a Dnrani chief, was elected Shah of all Cahul, the 
Ghiljis made a surly submission ; but sanguinary defeats have befallen 
aU their attempts to regain their ancient power; and the Dnranis have pre* 
served their supremacy for near a century. Their manners are i^ain,' 
but they are a good people to each other, aud hospitable to strangers. 

The following passage from Bumes s Bokhara, vol. 2, p. 109, will bs' 
aeeeptable to the reader : — 

^ On our way to Cabul we met thousands of sheep, tended by the 
wandering Ghiljis, a tribe of Afghans; who, now that the snow was off 
the ground, were driving their flocks towards Hindu Kush, where they 
pass the summer. Nothing could be more pastoral. The grown up 
people followed the sheep, as they browsed on the margin of the hills; 
and the Ix^s and girls came up about a mile or two in the rere, in charge 
of the young lambs. An old goat or sheep encouraged them to advance, 
and the young people assisted with switches of grass and such ejacula^ 
tlonB as th^ could raise. Some of the children were so young, thai 
they could hardly walk, but the>delight of the sport enticed them on* 

** On the margin of the road we passed many encampments, where they 
were either moving or packing up. The Afghans have a low black ov 
ittiher brown tent. The women did everything for Iheir lazy husband^ 
loaded the camels and drove them on: they were, indeed, swarthy dames, 
not very remarkable for beauty, with all their Arcadian life. They 
aie well clad and shod. They have broad iron nails affixed to ihmg 
soles. The children were imcommonly healthy and chubby. It is saii 
tiliat these wandering people do not marry till they reach their twentiadi 
year * 

The Ghiljis consist of two families. — 1. Torhan Family, which coii» 
tains the clans of, 1^. Hotuki, the royal clan of the Ghiljis, seated nei0 
M ukhur. — 2^. Tokhis, the vizier clan, residing round Elhelat-i-GhilfL 
—2. Bnrhan Family, containing six clans or khails, of which the Self* 
man-khail, numbering 30,000 or 35,000 families, is the greatest. 

Cabul, Ghuzni, and Jelalabad are in the Ghilji country. The Umn 
of Ghuzni is built on a slight and irregular elevation of rock and clay* 
The town contains about 15,000 people, living in very mean hoases. Ift 
is fortified with good stone walls, towers, a ditoh> and some trifling outi- 
works, enough to make it strong against an assault, but of course unabiB 
to endure heavy cannon for a day. It is besides commanded from tlis 
neighbouring heights, and within howitzer range. In Europe it would 
be considered untenable, but not so in Asia. Lord Keane, who had been 
obliged to leave his battering train at Kandahar, appeared under .it on 
the 20th of July, 183% and took it by assault (as it is inacourately said) 
on the night of the 23rd. It would: be more correct to say that he waa 
Mafaledy by the ridiculous careleeanesH of the A^faansy to {die ■onedoaea 
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bags of gunpowder against an unguarded gate, and having blown it in, Mb 
troops entered through the gctteway, and carried town and citadel bj tlie 
run. Had not this surprise succeeded, Gbuzni could probably have 
held out for a month or two, which would have ruined the English 
army. The lovers of English sway owe Lord Keane a debt of gratitude 
for this bold, and, as it happened, successful stratagem. Ghuzni lies fifty 
six miles S. W.by S. from Cabul; and one hundred and fifty-six miles 
N. E. from Candahar. The old town of Ghuzni is two miles from the 
present one. 

Cabul lies in a triangular hollow. On the N. E. north and south are 
two ranges of steep hills which run almost together, leaving only a 
narrow defile to the west; but on the S. E. face of the city, looking towards 
the Logur river, the country is only broken. Its fortifications consist of 
a wall running along the crest of these hills, and of the palace and citadel 
called the Bala Hissar, (or '^ King's Palace") situated on the east end of 
the N. E. hiUs, and commanding the principal entrance to the city. This 
Bala Hissar is a medley of houses, fields, rocks, gardens, stables, &c. 
belonging to the court. It is divided into two parts, the upper and 
lower, and on the highest point is a &!.rong castle. Cabul contains about 
twelve thousand brick houses, few of which are more than two stories 
high. In the centre of the town is a square, branching from which are 
four bazaars. . The principal bazaar (one of the best in Asia) is a roofed 
^trcade, six hundred feet long and thirty wide. The beauty of the 
scenery of Cabul, and the salubrity of its cUniate, are celebrated through 
the east. The fruits and fiowers of its valley are an inexhaustible theme 
for, the poet's praise, apd the great Emperor Baber, whose capital it was, 
tellff us, in his memoirs, that when in India, he could not cut a Cabul 
melon without fond yearnings. He has summed up its glories in two 
sentences from a native poet, — " The climate is delightful, and so sweet 
a spot is not in the world." " Drink wine in the Bala Hissar of Cabul, 
and send round the cup without stopping, for all things ai*e round us, 
mountains and streams, the city, and the desert." This seems to contain 
all Byron says of the Hhine, in a dozen glorious stanzas. Baber was 
buried near this beloved spot, for his honoured grave is in one of the 
fairest glens of the Bala Hissar hills. 

Jelalabad is a small town of four hundred houses surrounded by. a 
good mud wall. It is situated about half way between Cabul and Fcsh- 
awur, within a quarter of a mile of the right bank of the Cabul river. 
The plain of Jelalabad is a broken plateau having the last named river 
and the Sufued Koh on the north and south, and the Kyber and Cabul 
mountains on the east and west. 

The country of the Duranis extends in a great curve from the west 
of Herat towards the S.E. till it meets the Helmund, and thence goes off 
more neai*ly east for Candahar. It is about four hundred miles long, and 
from one hundred to one hundred and forty broad. Its character is that of 
<< high and bleak downs," with occasional plains and lofty mountains. 
Herat is considered a Durani city, yet as neither the inhabitants nor 
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tributaries are scs we have treated it apart. Candahar is the only trulj 
Dnrani city^ nor, except it and Furrah, have these great tribes any but 
small Tillages. The Diiranis are said to have extended at one time 
through the Imak country and Persian Khorasan. They were called 
the AbdaUi Afghans, till Ahmed Shah called them Duranis from some 
dream he had about a saint of the name of Duran, and he himself took 
the title of Shah Durli Duran. This it was, too, which conferred on 
his entire dominions the title once so renowned in Asia, of ''The 
Durani Empire." 

' The Duranis are of two branches. I. — ^Ziruk, containing four clans. 
1st. The Populzye, numbering 12,000 families, located north and east of 
Candahar, and in the lower valley of the Tumuk. To them belongs (aa 
we have said before) the royal ulus of Suddozye. — ^2nd. The Alekozyes, 
10,000 families, seated on the left bank of the Helmund, N.W. of Can- 
dahar. — 3rd. The Baruluye, and 4th. The Uchukzye. — The Barukzyes 
inhabit the great valley of the Urghesan, immediately south of Candahar. 
This famous clan contains over 40,000 families, the bravest of the 
Afghans. Nor is it less glorious in its chiefs than its people ; for (witk 
the exception of Ahmed Shah's reign) while the sceptre has belonged 
to the Suddozye, the genius and fame of Cabul have been sustained by 
the Khans of the Barukzye. Dost Mohammed is at present the head of 
the family. The Uchukzyes bound the Barukzyes on the south ; they 
number 35,000 families, inhabiting the Khojeh Amran mountains. They 
are kindred of the clan Barukzye, and were separated from it by Ahmed 
Shah, through jealousy of the excessive power of that clan. The clans 
first named are chiefly agricultural, the latter igastoral. The second 
branch of the Duranis is that of Funjpa; containing five dans. Idt. 
Kurzyes, 30,000 families, who form a sort of barrier between all the 
Duranis and Seistan, Beluchistan and Kerman. They ar^ fierce shep- 
herds, at eternal feud with the Beluchis.— -2nd. The Ali^e, 15,000 
ftmilies, seated about the downs of Zemindar, on the right hand of the 
Helmund. — 3rd. Ishakzyes, 10,000 families, located from Zemindar to 
the desert — 4th and 5th. Khagani and Maku, two small clans. 

There was, under the Durani shahs, one marked difference between the 
Duranis and the other dans. This was their connexion with the shah, not 
merely as monarch of the Afghan nation, but as feudal chief of the Du- 
ranis. He held from them their military services, and the right of nomi- 
nating sirdars over their khails, though in doing so he always selected one 
belonging to the khan ulus or head house, and personally qualified ; and 
lastly not only the shah, but the the whole ulus of Suddozye, had by law 
a personal immunity, their lives being sacred. This last privilege 
neither availed them in excited times, nor of course in battle, but dimi- 
nished in practice as it might be, it was an odious and mischievous prero- 
gative* It was an exotic &om the despot court of Persia, and must have 
aided in producing that insolence and assumption, which made the Sud- 
dosye shahs so unpopular, and ended in their violent expulsion. On the 
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odier handy the Doranis leceiired large royal demesnesy and held them 
and their ancestral lands from the crown, upon the service of a horsemaA- 
for every plough, a donbtfol benefit to a nation who had been propria* 
tors. Moreover, their khans having the offices of the court and the ar- 
daishipg of the provinces in their hands, dispensed no small amount of 
salaries, power, and plunder amongst their fiunilies and friends ; but thk, 
it is clear, would corrupt the great families of the Duranis, and ceuld 
never do substantial service to the tribe. Lastly, they had the himosr 
of being the royal and ruling tribe, certainly a stimulus to exertion, bnt 
also a motive to arrogance, and a fruitful source of envy ' and civil war. 
On the whole, we must regard this notable connexion of the court with 
the Duranis as mischievous to the court, the tribe, and the natioiL 
Since the late civil wars, the Durani clans have .fortunately fallen int«. 
isolation, and their organization now resembles very closely that whidi 
we have explained as characteristic of the Afghans generally. They toe 
more united and more attached to their khan than the Ghiljis ; but on a 
late occasion have shown themselves inferior to them in energy and aseal 
for freedom. 

For the rest, the Duranis are endowed with many virtues. Th«r 
hospitality is both a recognised public duty and a private enjoymenU 
They are generous and gentle in their attentions to the new coinec» 
Your wearied feet are washed ; no pains, no expense are spared to maka 
you comfortable, happy, ahd at home ; for successful hos^Htality is tin 
pride of the DuranL The Uchukzyes are alone habitual robbers, (aad 
Hideed they seem only a degree better than the Xybers) but most of tha 
Duranis, though ready for a chapow (foray) across the borders, do noi 
plunder within their own territories. 

In winter, the pastoral Duranis, (who are five-sixths of the entiie) 
pitch their long black tents in a cluster round the castle of their inuma* 
diale khan ; this station is called ktMak* The eUaky or summer statioa^ 
la among the hills. These shepherds se^n fully to realise the idea oC 
^ a simplicity not rude but poetic."* They speak with rapture of theaa 
summer wanderings, and even round their winter fires sing the beautiafli 
of their highlands, almost as often as the achievements of the khan and 
the forays on their borders. 

All the shepherd tribes till a little land, and yet the smallest agriool* 

* This happy phrase is applied by Mr. Taylor to the Arabs of the seventh and elghtli 
centuries. The whole passage is noble, and as anything: relating to the Arabs cannot 
be amiss in an article on a people so closely resembling them as the Aighaas, the 
reader will excuse our quoting the entire of it : — 

'' ^hen the princely men of the Arabian desert, great as tliey were in steady^ phgrai* 
eal eonrage— great in a condensed and sententious energy of underotandin^— aaA 
great m simplicity of maanen, — a aimptteity not rude but poetic; when thaaa h^ 
loes-born broke their limits and trod the open world, their feeling must have been Uka 
that of a veteran garrison, which having believed itself hemmed in by superior ferMt^ 
at last descends firom its citadel, and in scouring the woods and plains arenad, 
only with frightened flocks andherds."l-.Taylor— FaaaUcism, p. S39. 
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tonl tribe oontrives tchare tfn eUak to l^e hills every 6iimtner» wkk 
its scanty flock, saying life would net be worth having withont the smn- 
laer rove. 

There remain a eoople of small districts to be noticed. The first of 
these is Pishin, a rough but fertile valley, sixty iniles leng and thiFtgr 
broad, which separates the Daninis of Uie £[hogeh-amran from Shal. 
It is inhabited by the Tor Terins, a tribe related to the Duvanis in 
Uoody but in way of life resembling rather the Lohanis, being partly 
s^ricnlturists, partly carriers. The passes through mount Tukatu into 
Pishin from Shal are strong, and it was in attempting to break through 
Hknem into Pighin that Creneral England was so thoroughly drubbed 
by the Terins and their Durani neighbours. The Spin Terins, another 
branchy occupy the ^dains of Tull and Chuteali, stretchiflg across 
the Caker country. The Baraichis, a shepherd tribe, inhabit the valley 
of the Lora, sixty miles long ; a tolerably fertile tract west of Pishia, 
and containing a large lake ; but of this secluded district little is known. 
On the south-west of Afghanistan is Seistan, the hereditary kingdom 
of Rustam,* and once the seat of literatui'e, arts, and civiliaation ; 
bnt war has broken down its fenced cities, and swept off its inhabit- 
ants ; and to complete the change, the sands of the Persian desert have 
swept over most of it, and left its scanty inhabitants poor and ignorant. 
The banks of lake Zurrah are alone fertile now ; and though their chiei^ 
who is believed to represent their old kings, (that famous race whose 
Persian branch produced Cyrus and his successors,) still holds a sceptre 
in Doshak; yet, alas for fortune, the descendant of the mighty kings is 
but a chief in name, for an intruding Beluehi has the real government 
of Seistan. 

Candahar is situated in the valley of the Urghundab. The immediale 
neighbourhood of the city is rich and well cultivated. It is on a great ele- 
vation, 3,500 feet above the level of the sea ; but this is the height of the 
whole district, and is only half that of Cabul. Candahar contains 25v000 
people, mostly of Durani blood, and is the only city whose chief popula- 
tion are genuine Afghans. It consists of a number of well and regu- 
larly built streets, containing about six or seven thousand of those flat<^ 
Toofed houses in court-yards, usual throughout Asia. Its foFtiflcations 
are contemptible, being a thin mud wall, thirty-three feet high, and ditch 
twenty-four feet wide by ten deep. This line of defence forms an irre- 
^idar oblong, whose longest face is 1,900 feet, and its shortest 1,100. 
There is also a castle on the northern face, but Candahar could not 
ataad a week s siege by a regular army. It is- distant by the usual routes 
finom Ghozni 156 miles, from Cabul 2i0, from Peshawur 380 ; 260 
Brilea in a direct line from Herat, but double that distance by the great 
toads, and 290 miles l^ the Bolan pass to Dadwr. 

Aa the eountries of Beloefaistan, Scinde, and the Punjab are so ntavly 

* Th« OrientaLHercidM. 
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connected with the subject of this article, we will tiy to compress some 
account of them into a few paragraphs. 

Beluchistan, the ancient Gredrosia, is bounded on the north by Af- 
ghanistan, on the south by the Indian ocean, on the west by the Peraian 
province of Xermain, and on the east by Scinde. Its length is 700 
miles, and its width varies from 190 to 360 miles. Sandy deserts occupy 
the coast line ; then comes a scraggy and barren chain of hills. These 
two districts form the province of Mukran. North of this is a long range 
of mere desert, and then come the mountains of Muc, which divide Cen- 
tral Beluchistan from the Afghan desert. On the north-west is the 
huge table-land of Kohifltan, and on the east are the great table-lands of 
Jhalwan and Kelat, the latter having an elevation of seven thousand 
feet. Both are formed between the Brahoick mountains and the Hala 
range. These ranges begin at Cape, from whence the Halas run due 
north to the Ghilji mountains at the Bolan Pass, while the Brahoick 
hills run north west to the Muc mountains. The population is mostly 
pastoral, and consists of two races. The Beluchis, from whom the 
country is named by the English, are either of Arab or Seljuk descent, 
but of which is uncertain. They occupy the west, north, east, and have 
spread into the neighbouring countries of Scinde and Afghanistan. 
They have three tribes, the Harues near the great desert, and the Rinds 
and Mugsis in Cutch, Gundava, and Kelat. They live in little confe- 
deracies of half a dozen families in tents, and all raise some com and 
vegetables. Tending their flocks and military exercises occupy their 
time. So skilful are they in the use of arms, that Pottinger describes 
them as hitting a six-inch shield with a matchlock from horseback at 
full speed, and lifting a deep driven stake out of the ground in their 
.career with the lance. They are all plunderers, but hospitable, haidy, 
and brave. Their language is a Persian dialect. 

The second tribe, the Brahuis, are supposed to be the aborigines, as 
they speak a Hindu dialect ; but in habits they resemble the Beluchis, are 
even more wild, and better skilled in arms. If united, these men would 
be more formidable than any Tartar horde that ever conquered; but 
though nominally subject to the Khan of Kelat and his sirdars, yet 
a light annual tribute is the only sign of submission to the khan. They 
are the most ignorant people in Asia. 

Many descendants of the Persian Guebres are scattered through the 
country, and though they have conformed to the Moslem creed, they retain 
their national language and habits. The entire population does not 
exceed a million. Kelat is the principal town ; the khan of it acknow- 
ledged the shah of Cabul as his feudal lord till the break up of the Cabul 
empire. When the English invaded Afghanistan, in 1839, Mihrals the 
then khan, warned them that they were engaged in a desperate attempt ; 
that they might put Sujah on the throne, but that to keep him there was 
impossible. This candid advice, and, as is turned out, true prophecy, 
disgusted the English leaders. To complete their dislike to him, he re- 
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iiised to extort com from his subjects, to supply the wants of the English 
army, when trying to exist on quarteir rations at Kwettah. Accordingly 
they paid him off as soon as they had leisure. They stormed Kelat, im- 
posed contributions on it, and have kept a garrison there ever since* 
How this may tell on the supplies sent to General Nott, through the 
Bolan pass, remains however to be seen. 

Gundava, a triangular country, east of the Hula mountains and bounded 
by them, by northern Scinde and by the Caker Afghans, is overrun by 
the Beluchis. Each of its three sides is about one hundred and twenty 
miles long. Its surface is a dead flat, and wherever water for irrigatioa 
can be got, most fertile, but the east of it is a salt steppe, desolated by 
burning heat in summer and by hurricanes in winter, and forming an 
arduous preparation for a march through the Bolan pass which begins 
at its northern apex. The people are Juts, but the rulers o/w plunder- 
ers, were Beluchis till the English assumed their place in 1838. 

Scinde is situated about the mouths and lower course of the Indus, as 
Egypt about the Nile. Its shape is triangular. It contains 100,000 
square miles, and about a million of people. They are a mixture of pure 
Hindus, of a native race resembling the Brahuis, and lastly of Beluchis, 
who are the supreme or governing race. Along the banks of the Indus, 
and so far as their numerous canals of irrigation reach, the people are 
agriculturists, raising noble crops of rice and every other grain ; but to 
the east, where the country approaches the Indian desert, irrigation is 
impossible, and the people are pastoral. Their cities are many and large, 
containing in about twenty of them, 200,000 people, an immense city 
population in proportion to a people of a million. The country is go- 
verned by three branches of the Beluchi tribe of Talpur. The mem- 
bers of each family have generally a quarrel for the throne, on the deaths 
of the previous occupant. The most important of these amirs or princes 
have their court at Hydrabad, a city of 20,000 inhabitants, seated on the 
Indus a little above where it divides. 

At a distance of fifty miles, or, by the river, sixty-five miles, below Hy- 
drabad, is Tatta, (the Pattala of Arrian) once a great city; it now shelters 
15,000 impoverished people. At Tatta begins the regukr Delta of the 
Indus, a rich alluvial country, but of whose richness little use is made. 

The Amirs of Hydrabad had a revenue of fifteen lacks* of rupees, 
and possessed ('twas said) twenty miUions sterling in treasure before the 
English invasion, but the English, as we shall shew by and bye, light- 
ened their purses with an alacrity and an audacity that would have done 
credit to Jonathan Wild. 

Mirpore, some twenty-five miles east of Tatta, is the seat of another 
ruler, governing the arid country of Eastern Scinde, receiving only five 
lacks a year, and a good deal kept under by the Hydrabad chief. 

At Kyrpur, one hundred and sixty-five miles, by the river, above 

• The lack b 100,000 rupees, and the rupee raries from 28. 2d. to 2». 6d. sterlioff. 
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Hydrabady is tibe third of the Amir courts. The mler oi Xyrpar 
possessed all Northern Scinde, and by dint of tan lacks of reYenae, aad 
.gveat attention to military matters^ he was able to defeat the Afghan 
.attempts to enforce the annual tribute, which used to be paid by Scinde 
4o Cabal when it wm a province of the latter, and he even made bead 
against the armies of Runjit Singh. But the English plundered biiB 
jif his treasure, and his principal forts, destroying his own inde|PendeBce 
tMid the security of his country. The amirs of Scinde appear in ike 
English becdcs as oppressive coaquerors of the eountry, ruining trade 
and agriculture by their extortions and regal privileges. Yet when ve 
find the English entering the country, under the lying pretence of the 
divine right of Shah Sujah, violating a formal and express treaty, (aa it 
]fi confessed they did) plundering and destroying the courts, and attempt- 
ing to impose on the people that self-same government which haa im- 
poverished and depopulated India more than all her civil wars ; when 
we set off these things against the evils borne by the Sciudians bdbre 
the English invasion, we must sympathize with the Syud, who, gazii^ 
from the bank on Bumes and his party pulling up the Indus, exclaimed, 
*^ Alas, Sctnde is gone, since the English have seen the river, the road to 
its conquest," a prediction soon realized. Strange to say, till Bumea' 
'expedition there was no information to.be had by the English conceni* 
iog most of the Indus, save what was found in Arrian. 

The Scindian soldiers are infantry, and use spears and matchlocks, but 
prefer the sword ; the chiefs on emergencies used to take large bodies 
of the wandering Belnehi horsemen into their pay. 

On the east banks of the Indus and Garra, and between those rivers 
-aztd the Indian desert, is the state of Bahalpore,. called so from its 
capital, a town on the banks of the Garra, containing T^TOO houses, and 
25,000 people. The country derives scHne importance from being abnost 
of necessity the line of advance for an army from Upper India towards 
Scinde or Southern Afghanistan. The mere banks of the rivers are 
fertilized by- the annual inundations, the rest of the country is the sandy 
i^irt of the great desert The population consists of 200,000 native 
Hindus, and 50,000 Dadputras, a tribe of Moslem Afghans, who eon- 
quered these Hindus one hundred and lifty years ago. The Dadputca 
chief, Bnhal Khan, resides at Alimedpore near Uch, (the Oxydrace 
0f Arrian). His revenues are ten laeks, of which he pays three to tha 
Lahore chief; for no sooner had the Afghans of Cabul grown too weak 
io hold this distant province, than Runjit Singh fell upon it, and BUide 
it tributary. Yet the Khan musters 2000 regulars and 20,000 feudal 
tpoops. He is an ally of the English, both because his superior of Lahore 
IMS so, and also because he is a weak num, given to clock-making ajod 
such childish amusements, tastes which the English took care to flatter. 

Lastly comes the Punjab and its rulers the Sikhs. The Sikhs are a 
Tcligious denon»natien, founded by one Nannuk, a Hindu priest, who 
vras bom at Lahore in 1469. Nanmuk deserves much raqMOt ; he, 
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peeached one God, the fnend of Hindu and Mahomedaa), in ivlioae 
eyes brahmin and pariah are equal. Sneh a creed obtained no di^it 
aocfiess among the simple clang of the neighbourhood ; but it endan- 
gered the most ^unous crafts around it, and it was persecuted ; jet for a 
sneoeesion of nine prophet-chiefB, the 8ikbs held together, acquiring com- 
pactness ; but alas ! learning in persecution a superstitious seal and a 
emel spirit against Hindu and Moslem, and hiding their great creed 
linder dogmas and forms. The ninth pontiff was butchered by the Mos- 
lems ; bat no sooner had his son Govind succeeded him, than he applied 
all his great talents and savage spirit to obtaining vengeance. He 
ccdlected and oiganixed the Sikhs, he preached emancipation and ven- 
geance to all the low caste Hindus, and opened his arms to all apostate 
Mohammedans ; he constituted this young nation into a federal republic 
governed by the guru matu^ (a national convocation, half- warrior, half- 
priestly, which met at the sacred city of Umritsir), he changed his peo- 
ple's name from Sikh to Singh, (Lion), and led them to eternal war. 
Grovind has written his own memoirs, and relates with fierce joy how, 
linder him, " the bows (the national weapon) of the Sikhs triumphed 
over the sabres of the Moslem, and the doctrines of the Grinth (the 
sacred books compiled by Nannuk and his successors) over the coward 
deeds of the Shasters and the Yedas." This Govind is now almoet as 
much idolised by the Sikhs as Mohammed by the Arabs. The Sikhs 
remained, till Runjit Singh's time, a loose and warlike confederation^ 
perpetually beaten but never conquered by the Afghans, who' were then 
tc^rably united and most formidable. Runjit was bom in 1782, and 
served in 1796 under Shah Zeman of Cabul in one of his Indian expe- 
ditions at that time ; he did the Shah some great service, for which he 
was rewarded with the government of Lahore. He afterwards defeated 
the Sikh rulers, put himself at the head of the tribes, gradually got rid of 
the lepoblican and fanatical convocations, though still preserving a 
strict nationality and showing an elaborate devotion. In the course of 
B^een years he reduced all the rajahs of the Punjab) established a regu- 
lar army officered by Europeans, beat the Afghans repeatedly, took from 
them Cashmere and the Himalah valleys, and made both banks of the 
Indus, from Peshawur to Rozan, tributary to him.* His domestic king-* 
dom, the Punjab, is said to contain 500,000 Sikhs, and three or four 
miMions of people of Hindu and Moslem creeds. His army was twenty- 
five thousand regular infantry, drilled as Europeans, and, says Bnmes^. 
" fully equal to the troops of the Indian (Company's) army ;" 5000 regu- 
lar cavalry and 50,000 irregular, and 150 guns. At the head of this 
foree were generals AUard, Ventura, Count . Avitabili, all men who had 

* Barnes says of Runjit <'Hehas lost an eje, is pitted by tbo small poz, and bis 
stature does not certainly exceed five feet three inches;" yet Runjit #as a soldier aa 
well aa a general ; strong, active, and most ridlAil in tha nse of anna; hardy too^ito he 
Hood 58 yean of hard campaigns, and many a hogshead of fiary brandy before he dioi 
in 1940. 

1843._JuLr. 2 ^ 
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held commands in Napoleon's army. The pay and equipments of the 
regulars exceeded those of the Sepoys. Bumes institutes a curious com- 
parison between the armies of Porus (Alexander's enemy) and Bunjit 
Singh. Both were raised from the same country^ and corresponded 
exactly, if you substitute guns for war-chariots. The revenues of Lahore 
were two and a half crores, or two hundred and fifty lacs of rupees per 
annum, of which Cashmere yielded thirty-one lacs, to say nothing of ten 
lacs spent on the defences of that vaUey, and as much more usually em- 
bezzled by its governor. Alas for Cashmere ! rich and lovely beyond 
any valley on earth, surrounded by towering mountains which should 
have been the ramparts of a free people, it has served the caprices of 
despotic aliens of every creed and race for centuries. 

The northern part of the Punjab consists of the lesser hills of the Him- 
alah chain ; parallel with and south of these is a rich and narrow district^ 
in which are Lahore, Umritsir, and the other principal towns. Last of all 
are the doabs,* or intervening spaces between the Indus and Chenab 
(Acesines), the Jelum (Hydaspes) and Chenab, the Chenab and Ravi 
(Hydraotes), and between the Chenab, Ravi, and Garra, (Hyphasis.) 
These doabs are for the most part << sterile hard clay, without water, and 
covered with tamarisk bushes ;" and in one of them, that between the 
Lidus and Chenab, is the Little Indian Desert, a huge waste of sandhills. 
From thence it occurs, that not only has an army crossing the Punjab^ 
to traverse four of its rivers f and the Indus, but (it being impossible to 
take an army over these doabs) the line of march must take the Punjab 
at the widest part, namely, from Hurika by Lahore to Kallabagh or Attok. 
However, these doabs are not uninhabited, as there is always a mile or 
two, and sometimes much more, on both banks of every river, fertile from 
the neighbouring water ; and therefore these banks are literally clustered 
with towns and villages. In fact its rivers are the highways of the Pun- 
jab. Lahore, the civU capital of the Punjab, is on the left bank of the 
Bavee. It once covered five miles by three, but only a corner, contain- 
ing 16,000 houses and 80,000 people, of the great old city is inhabited now. 
These houses rise to an immense height, on either side of very filthy 
narrow streets. Its fortifications are slight, but as it was a favourite 
resort of the Mogul emperors, | it contains many noble mosques and 
gorgeous palaces. But near it, on the right bank of the river, is the 
tomb of Jehangir. Its base is plain and enormous ; its minarets rise in 
slenderest beauty to a vast height ; its materials are the richest, its sculp- 

* An example will show the meaning of this word. The triangle-shaped piece of 
the Co. Kilkenny, between the rivers Kore and Barrow, from Kilkenny and Leighlin 
bridge on the north, down to the junction near New Ross, is the Doab of the Nore 
and Barrow. 

t Two of the riTcrs, the Beas and Sutledge, unite above lat. 31, and the route by ^ 
Lahore crosses only the joint stream called the Gam. 

X We use this name for the line of emperors, fhm Baber in 1525 to the present 
time ; for the word Is popular ; but Baber was not a Mogul ; he was a Turk from the 
3outh of Oxus ; and his armies were not Moguls, but Afghans. 
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toies the lumpiest. On the east of Lahore is Shalimar, a name familiitf 
to the readers of Moore. It was the garden and pleasure ground of 
Jehangir, and there he had assembled all of beautj and luxury, that 
power, taste, and passion could invent or command. Even injured by 
time and violence, it still shows, with its marble pavilions, its five hun- 
dred fountains, its terraces, and groves, and lakes, and flowers, and its 
glorious scene and clime, that it deserved its name, " The Home of Joy," 
And was not unworthy of the presence of Nourmahal. 

Umritsir, the commercial and ecclesiastical capital of the Punjab, is 
thirty miles north-east from I^ore, and lies on a rich flat. It contains 
20,000 houses, which ought to contain over 100,000 people ; it is seven 
miles round, and is defended by considerable fortifications. It is an em- 
porium of trade and a place of manufacture. It derives its name from a 
pond in the centre of the town, called Umritsir, '* the Pool of Inmior- 
tality.'' In the centre of this basin is a temple covered with burnished 
gold, dedicated to Govind, and containing the grinth^ or sacred books. 
Immersion in this pool is believed to be a cure for most diseases. 

Multan contains 60,000 people, has immense cotton manufactures, and 
the district round it produces tobacco, grain, fruit ; every thing, in fact, 
in the most extraordinary abundance. Bumes gives good reason for 
thinking that this city is the same as the capital of the Malli, where 
Alexander was wounded. The Punjab contains many other places of 
importance, but we have already spent too much space on it, and we 
must dose this chapter. 

CHAPTER m. 

ffistory of Afghanistan. — ^Period preyious to Darius. — ^From Alexander the Macedonian 
to the Arab conquest in the eighth Century. — ^Arab conquest to Mahmud Ghuzni 
and his dynasty. — Mahmud Ghuri to the Emperor Baber. — ^From the death of 
Baber to the defeat of the Ghiljis by Nadir Shah.— From the foundation of the 
Dnrani £m^re in 1747 by Ahmed Sliah, to the Englhh invasion in 1838-9 

Hessen seems to us to have shown that Balkh, or Bactria, and Afghan- 
istan were the original seats of the Modes, that there Zoroaster first 
preached his sublime creed, and that civilization arose there under the 
dynasty called Peishdadians, beginning with Kayomurz, or Gil Shah, 
(earth-king, the primitive man of central Asia), and attaining its height 
under Jemshid. This Jemshid was dethroned and slain by Zohak, one 
of the Assyrian Emperors, but Kawah a blacksmith raised the Modes, 
expelled the tyrant Zohak, and placed Feridun a Peishdadian on the * 
throne. The Modes with a rare gratitude adopted the blacksmith's 
apron as the royal standard^ bore it with them in their career of victory 
to the banks of the Euphrates, and transferred it to their conquerors and 
imitators, the Persians, when Persepolis succeeded Ecbatana, as Ecbatana 

* Researches into the politics, intercoarse, and trade, of the principal nations of 
Antiquity— Asiatic Nations, by A. H. L. Heeren, Professor of History in Gtottinswy 
tranalatad. Oxford 1833, toI. 1, PersianB. 
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liad succeeded Nineveli. Finally, this solemn relic, handed down from 
race to race^ and almost from one woiid to another, became the spoil of 
I3ie Caliph Omar, when the religion of Zoroaster, and the nationality of 
2,000 years, fell before the fanaticism and sabres of the Moslem, cm the 
field of Nahavnnd. 

The next dynasty, the Kazanian, begins with Zal (father of Rustam, 
the oriental Hercules,) prince of the Medes of Seistan; and under 
him, or some of his dynasty in the eighth century, b. c. Ecbatana was 
founded, and the seat of government transferred there. Among the tri- 
butary tribes of the kings of Ecbatana were the Persians, consisting of 
ten khails or dans, of which the Pasargadae were the chief khail, and 
the Achiemsnides was the khan-ulus, or royal house, they inhabited the 
mountains of Khorasan, and the downs about Herat. Under the gui- 
dance of their artful and warlike Khan, Cyrus, they swept (some 660 
years b. c.) as emigrating conquerors to the west, subduing their cerate 
tribe, the Medes, amalgamating with them, learning their arts, rites, and 
manners, but transferring the seat of government to Persepolis. As the 
Medes and Persians successively moved to the west, they abandoned not 
merely their personal but also their political connexion with Afghanistan, 
which doubtless, had its own dynasties, or its independant hoides. It is 
certain that Darius Hystaspes (about the year 450 b. cJ) extended his 
arms to India, but it may be safely assumed that his successors got only 
an occasional tribute from the natives of the more level -parts of Afghan- 
istan, and hard knocks from its mountaineers. 

In the year 330 b. c, and in his fifth campaign, Alexander son of 
Philip the Macedonian, fresh from the sight of dead Darius, opposed in 
front by Bessus, and fearing to leave Satibarzanes* on his flank made a 
forced march on Arta-Coana, and having decimated its people, he called 
at Alexandria after his usual insolent custom. This town is the modem 
Herat. From thence he directed his course southward, through Furrah 
and Dushak (Zaranga). At tliis last place, he put to death Philotas, 
commander of the companion cavalry, and son of the great Parmenio. 
With Philotas died all his brother conspirators, and as Parmenio hims^ 
was thought to be, if not a traitor, yet a man powerful, and discontented, 
Polydamas was sent to Ecbatana on a swift dromedary, with aa order 
addressed to the subaltern generals f<Mr Parmenio's execution. Polydamas 
reached his destination in eleven days; the command he boire was obeyed, 
mad the Soult of Alexander's army was instantly butchered. 

Crossing the Helmund, (Etymander) and entering the coontiy of 
1^ Agriasp8B,t Alexander went up N. E. along the left bank of like 



* Tim Satiharttoas was the Satrap or Sirdar of Aria. Aria meladed KhoBaMVi» 
Mid the GOODtry about Horat, aa far aa the Hght baak of the Hotaund. 

t TlMoe Agriasp», were oaUod Evorffot* (benofaciora} from their having aaaiated 
the oo wm ii ir ia l of Cftm wkh iSBfiW) waggoB loada of eon, wben oa an oyedlUon 
^pinat aoBO of the deaert tribes. Alenander oonfinBod their privgego ^ boM^ iree 
from taxes, and gave them large tracts of land. Their coaatry is eaUed the 
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TTAlmiiTwl, subduing the tribes of Brangia and Arachosia chiefly bj his 
xepntalion, to the neighbourhood of Candahar ; but there he had to re- 
aume his earlier weapon, namely, force. The discipline of his troops, and 
his own military genius enabled him to overcome the difficulties of snowed* 
up passes, and the galliuit resistance of the mountaineers — the ancestors 
perchance of those Ghiljis who so long stopped the communications 
between Ghuzni and Candahar, and at length forced Colonel Palmer to 
surrender. The words of Arrian (Book 3, c. 28,) are, *< He then pro- 
ceeded to the Indians adjacent to the Arachoti, all which nations he sub- 
dued) but with the utmost toil and difficulty, his soldiers passing through 
deep snows, and enduring all the extremities of want." 

While the hero of Arbela was thus slowly winning his way, Satibar- 
zanes dashed down the Khorasan desert in his rear with two thousand 
Bactrian cavalry, and raised the Arians and other tribes ; but a single 
colnnm of Macedonians oopntermarched, and beat the irregulars of Sati- 
barzanes; and the bold satrap himself was slain by the Macedonian 
commander. Having increased his strength and fame by this repelled 
danger, Alexander continued his hard career to Cabul, from thence to 
Bamian, (Ortospana) where he founded or named a city. Here his 
march leaves Afghanistan, for he crossed the Hindu Kush (Paropami- 
8us) in the spring of 329, by a march of fifteen days, and entered on his 
Bactrian and Sogdian campaigns. In the first of them he defeated, seised, 
and savagely t<Atured Bessus and thereby excited a revolt ; he next 
defeated Spitamenes, and seized the cities of Bokhara, (Sogdiana.) H6 
skirmished with the Moguls (Scythians) on the banks of the Jaxartea^ 
but was recalled from it by the victories of the indefatigable Spitamenes^ 
who had regained the cities, and swept off the Macedonian detachments* 
For once foiled, if not beaten, Alexander retreated across the Oxus, and 
wintered in Balkh, where his pride and ferocity being increased by his 
ill success, he commanded the Macedonians to pay to him that Eotu or 
worship, which the Persians paid their kings; and in his drunken wrath 
slew the veteran Clitus, his foster-brother, who fiercely spumed the 
thought of adoring one who was his fellow soldier, and whose life he 
had BO often saved in battle. 

In his second Tartar campaign, Alexander's generals suffered many dis- 
asters, but at length Spitamenes* was overthrown by Coenus, and the Mas- 
sagets, terrified by the king's approach, slew the satrap, and sent his head 
to the Macedonian camp. Thus perished in hb glory the greatest and 
best of the Persians, a man, who with scanty resources, and those of his 
own finding, baffled the whole force of Alexander's empire for two yeaia^ 
luiTing cut to pieces many a squadron of that illustrious companion 
cavalry that had charged over the nations of Darias at Arbela, and many 
a comiMiny of that phalanx which had broken the Greeks at the Grani- 

being the fexttle bottoms about the Hetanund, now narrowed by the encroaching desert, 
bat still showing that they ndgfat hare produced the great hanrest which supplied 
Cyrus. 
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CUB,— »a man who had shaken the Macedonian power to its foundation. 
He perished, but he cannot be foi^otten, and if ever the history of their 
soil reach the people of Bokhara, the gallant Spitamenes will not lack a 
noble monument on the banks of the Oxus, and his memory will live in 
the land he died to save. But where have we been across the bounds of 
the Indus, forgetful of our task, of tracking the footsteps of fame in Af- 
ghanistan ? In the summer of 327) Alexander recrossed the Hinda 
Kush to Bamian,* for he consumed the spring in his wedding with Box- 
ana, in his expedition to Korienes in the Khorasan mountains, where he 
enlisted 30,000 men, and in putting Callisthenes and the conspiring 
pages to death. 

To us it seems that ihe description in Arrian's 27th chapter, (book 3) 
has been misinterpreted, and that the modem Cabul is Nicaea, where 
Alexander sacrificed to Minerva, and from whence he "proceeded to the 
river Cephas, (the Cabul river,) which flows northward, and is a little 
east of the city. Here he sent for, and was attended by Taxiles and 
other princes on this side of the Indus ;" words which would show that 
Taxiles governed either about Peshawur or Jelalabad, yet it appears 
from the eighth chapter of the next book, that Taxila was east of the 
Indus. From Nicaea, Hephsestion and Taxiles advanced to the Indus, 
to form a bridge over that river, having stormed Peucela (Peshawur) on 
their way. Alexander himself, with the rest of his forces, advanced, aa 
it is commonly thought, through Cohistan, and across the Kamah to 
Kuner. But as we read Arrian, the Swing's route was across the Logur 
river, storming the towns, and defeating the uluses, or popular levies of 
the Aspii, Assasseni,f Bazarians, and other tribes just south of the 
Suf ued Koh, and over the Salt and Cohat hills, to Attock where Hephses- 
tion was busy at the bridge. Thence he entered Peshawur, and q/ier'- 
wards laid siege to Aomos, the celebrated rock, the Gibraltar of Asia. 

Burnes supposes Aomos to be Naoji in the Eusofzye country, but this 
is doubtful, and on the whole, we fear much of the topography of this 
campaign is uncertain. But we think every one taking the trouble to 
compare the 1st chapter of Arrian's Indian History, and chapters 23 to 
30 of his account of Alexander's expedition, with a good map of the 
countries in question, will agree with us in carrying Alexander's line of 
march from Cabul, to the south of the Cabul river ; and moreover to 
the south of Sufued Koh and the Kyber hills. Nysa^ a city in the 
Kuttuk country, probably about Nilab, — said to have been built by 
Bacchus, and where the tradition served at least as an excuse to Alexan- 
der and his nobles for the maddest Bacchanalian orgies, — ^was the last 

* Mr. Williams in his deyer but adulatory life of Alexander, was mistaken in think* 
ing the passes from Tartary led directly to Cabul ; they lead to Bamian. 

t Several writers have discovered the Afghans in the Assasseni, absurdly enough; 
for not only are the words sui&ciently unlike, but the name Afghan is, as we before 
mentioned, a Persian and modem name, and is unknown to the people, who call them* 
selves F^ishtun. Very likely the Ghilgi or Kybers are the descendants of those 
AssassenI, but the people are one thing, and their name is another. 
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place in Afghanistan yisited by him, as from thence he fought his way 
across the Punjab ; and his soldiers finding the Rajputs rather tough 
customers, they, afler the taking of TJch and Moulton, dropped quietly 
down the Indus to Tatta, and thence he made his fearful but famous 
march across Beluchistan to Persia. 

We have dwelt thus long on the classic memories of the country, 
loth to lose the guidance of Arrian ; for, a vague allusion, and the coins 
and medals are our only testimonies to the story of the Seleucidse. 

But what we said of the descendants of Hytaspes, will apply to those 
of Seleucus, that, though he, the great general, whose soldiers had often 
bivouacked on the banks - of the Ganges, might receive a tribute from 
all Afghanistan, yet his descendants could only sway the strong cities 
and open plains, while freemen as ever bade them defiance in the moun- 
tains. Exactly the same will apply to the Arsacides, a native Parthian 
dynasty, which overthrew the Seleucidse in 260 b. c, and which reached 
its widest empire under Mithridates, the first who ruled from Syria to 
Bengal, but attained its most diffused fame when Crassus and his legions 
perished in Mesopotamia. This dynasty of the Arsacides ended in a. b. 
226, (having lasted 480 years) when Artabanes, the thirtieth of the 
Arsacides, defeated by the Roman emperor, Macrinus, was dethroned by 
a Persian nobleman, named Ardeshir Babegan, or as the Greeks calledhim, 
Artaxerxes. This prince, Ardeshir, founded the dynasty of the Sassan- 
ides, a race which produced the Shapurs, Khusrus, and Nushirwans, 
who appear in the pages of Gibbon in such magnificent contrast to the 
Roman emperors of the East. This dynasty seems never to have exer- 
cised any government in Afghanistan. We are aware that M. St. Martin, 
(in the Journal Asiatiquey vol. 1) after showing that the Sassanides 
were only feudal suzerains of a number of confederate tribes, classes 
Afghanistan amongst their provinces ; but of this there is neither proof 
nor probability, though perhaps the record of the Persian court said so, 
as even now, Cabul and Beluchistan, are, if you may believe the forms 
of the present Persian Court, as much Persian provinces as Irak 
itself. 

Soon ailer the battle of Nahavund, in 653, when the lieutenant of the ' 
Caliph Omar, and his Arabs slew 100,000 Persians, and quenched the 
sacred fires in the blood of the Guebres, the last of the Sassanide kings 
was slain by a miller near Meru, but his descendants lingered out an 
obscure existence at Sigan, an almshouse of princes, the St. Germams 
or Holyrood of China. 

The religious wars between the Afghans and Arabs were of long 
duration, but at length the faith of Mohammed prevailed. 

Some hundred years from this, the Afghans seem to have spent in 
driving the Arabs from their strong places, and by the ninth century 
they had completely succeeded ; but this, though a period free, with 
some exceptions, from foreign invasion, possesses no name of any note, 
unless the Saman princes be an exception. 
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In the eleventh oenturj the early glories of Afghanistan returned, 
under the empire of Mahmud of GhoznL Amir Noah, the fiflh of the 
Saman kings of Balkh, received tribute from the Afghans, and Suboc* 
tagi, once a slave, was then a prince in Bokhara, when Mahmud son 
of Subuctagi was bom. Grown up^ Mahmud commanded his fathei's- 
troops, and suppressed an insurrection against Amir Noah, for which 
he was rewarded with the government of Cabul. Having thus within 
his reach a hundred tribes of hardy mountaineers, he speedily collected 
them by his reputation, and having disciplined them by his genius, he 
led them to conquest. Wintering in his then inaccessible capital of 
Ghuzni, he used every spring to come crashing down upon India, or 
Persia, or Bokhara, till, if we may trust the haughty annals of the con- 
queror, he had subdued more lands than those whose confines were visible 
from the Hindu Kush. The Punjab, and all western India, from Agra 
to Ouaerat, all upper Asia, Persia, and Chaldea paid him service, and 
assuredly the Shah of Ghuami was then the most powerful king on earth* 

Though bigotry stained his conquest of Somnath, his domestic govern^ 
ment was severely just ; and if we had no other evidence, we should 
oall his court refined and noble, when it contained and honoured Ferduai, 
the author of the. Shah Nameh — ^the Iliad of Persia. 

Mahmud died in 1032, and disorder followed. For a hundred years* 
the glory of his house shone fitfully ; Lahore was made a second capital^ 
and western India was theirs to the last, but long ere the centenary of 
the Ghuznian's death, the Seljuk Turks had reft Persia and Bokhara 
from the Afghans. During the successive reigns of Togrul, Alp-Arshuii, 
Malek Shah, and Sanjar,* the Seljuks often penetrated Afghanistan, and 
were as often driven back ; in the last instance, however, after having 
held the eountry for some years. 

A new dynasty of Afghans appeared during those struggles ; for ixf. 
1152, Behram Shah of Ghuzni, having murdered both the brother and 
son-in-law of Allah-u-Din, khan of the Afghans of Ghur, (a district 
near Furrah, in the Nurzye country) the injured chief defeated and 
killed Behram, and passed a plough over the site of GhuznL 



* Every one«f these Seljuk sultans was a hero ; one of them, Alp Arslan, sagacious, 
fearless, and merciful beyond most other men, wanted no virtue which a ruler should 
have. One anecdote of them is so characteristic of the manners, and so expressive of 
the power of the patriarchal sultans, that we will quote it. Ishmael Seljuki appeared at 
Mahmud Ghuzni's court, as representative of his race. One day, the monarch tuming 
to Ishmael, who stood by him in the costume of the Seljuks, and bearing bow and 
quiver, said, " With how many men could your tribe assist mc, if I needed their aid ?" 
*' Send this arrow, O king,** said Ishmael, laying one at Mahmud*s feet, " Send this 
arrow to my tribe, and fifty thousand horsemen will come at the summons." " Is that 
your whole force," asked the Shah. ** Send this arrow,*' said Ishmael, laying down a 
aeoond shaft, "and fifty thousand more will follow.*' "But," said Mahmud, «if my 

distress were sore, and I asked the laat efforts of your tribe ?" ** Then/' intar- 

n^tted the SeQak^ " Send this bow, and two handred thousand cavalry will croaa the 
desert." 
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The ion of Aliah-u-diny was Mahmud Ghuri. Unable to cope with 
the Se^uk sultans of Persia, he turned to India, an easj pxej, and rival- 
led the. victories of the Ghuznian, while he far surpassed him in per- 
manent conquests. Kuttub, the general-in-chief of Mahmud Ghuri'a 
Indian arnrjr, founded (after the death of his master without children 
in 1193,) the Patau or Afghan Empire of Delhi. KuttuVs race go- 
"venied central India, and received a feudal obedience from the Moslem 
j^rinces of Bengal, the Deccan, and Guzerat, till 1287, when one of the 
' Ghil^i khans usurped the throne of Delhi. But Cabul remained without 
any acknowledged king, its khans being independant like their cotem- 
poraries the Attabegs of Persia.* 

The hell-blast of Zingis and his Moguls, in that career which scathed 
firom ihe sea of China to the Baltic, and from Siberia to Palestine^ swept * 
bj the edge of Afghanistan, making Herat a heap of bloody ashes. The 
complete subjugation by Huluku, of the southern countries, which Zingis 
had overrun, took place without affecting Cabul, whose tribes remained 
separate and free for one hundred and fifty years after. But the end of 
the fourteenth century brought on Afghanistan a ruin it never knew 
before or since. Timur the terrible khan of khans, the persevering^ 
acute, and accomplished chief, the general who never failed, but alas ! the 
cooqueror who never spared, having established his sway over the 
north^n steppes of the old Continent, from the Himalayeh to the Icy 
sea, bethought him of subduing the South, and, lo, it was accompli^ed. 
To his hosts no mountains were a barrier, they surged through the 
xavines of Hindu Kush, and over the summits of the Solyman, — no 
deserts an obstacle, their speed rivalled the vulture's — no batallia had 
terrors for them,f the comet runs not with a more pauseless and fatal 
determination in its path, than they upon their victim foes. X Afghanistaa 
wa& indeed conquered, and the victor passed on to India, defeated the Af- 
ghan Emperor of Delhi, and, having sacked the city, made a pyramid of 
th^ skulls of 90,000 citizens as a trophy. The Afghan dynasty resumed 
its throne at Delhi, on Timur's death ; but most of Afghanistan remained 

■- — - ■ _ ■ » I I - I - r-i^r» 

* The attabegs or khans, goyemed the tribes of Persia, without haying any superior 
king, from the decline of the Seljuks till Hulaku, grandson of Zingis, conquered Persia. 

t Tet the reader must not suppose that Zing^is or Timur were lawless savages. 
Their military organisation and tactics were admirable, their domestic justice strict, thefer 
dril and crimlBal code, moral, exact, tolerant, and enlightened. Their cruelties wev* 
in war, nor were their invasions without the usual pretext of conquerors. Some writers 
find a singular conformity between the religious laws of Zingis and those prepared b/ 
Mr. Locke for Carolina. 

X One instance will suffice. On the morning of the dth of September, 1393, Tfannr 
reached the Tigris opposite Bagdad, after a march of eighif miles without hatt, and 
hia squadrons instantly, as they reached the banks, plunged into the river, blaekeiiing i| 
with thehr multltujles, and pressed on to the walls. The terrified suttaa fled, the Moguls 
swarmed upon the great metropolis of Tslam, plundered it of all its riches, burnt 
it, and driving part of its inhabiUnts into slavery, slaughtered the rest, maUng a pyra- 
mid ef 70,000 heads at what were the gates of Bagdad. 
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subject to a branch of the desolater's family, which resided at Heraty and 
endeavoured bj its wisdom, learning, and justice to compensate for the 
ravages of its founder. But their hold soon relaxed^ and the tribe8». 
though broken and diminished, resiuned their independance. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, Baber, a Turkish prince of 
a little valley in Bokhara, appeared. Uniting in his person the blood of 
Zingis and Timur, he rivalled those wonderful commanders in energy and 
miHtary skill, while he displayed a benevolence, and moral greatness 
unknown to his great ancestors. After a boyhood of exile and danger, 
he regained his principality, and gradually won Balkh, Bokhara, and 
Afghanistan ; and finding in the latter all his heart loved, and. all his 
ambition needed, he made Cabul his capital. He became to all intents 
an Afghan ; his guards, his armies, were Afghans, and with these armies 
he established his Indian empire, which often shaken, and at length 
mutilated, has remained till this day, though the English merchant-kings 
have reduced it to a name, and though the descendant of Baber and 
Arungzebe is a prisoner and a pensioner. 

The descendants of Baber removed their government to Delhi, and 
forfeited their hold over the Afghan .^ The wars of some of the Delhi 
emperors, but more especially those of Arungzebe with their cidevant 
subjects of Cabul, were intersperse:! with many victories, but no con- 
quests, and from Baber's death to the eighteenth century, the Afghans 
were in their usual state of mutual independance, and warring freedom. 
Latterly the Persians got possession of Herat, Candahar, and some of the 
open countries, but in the beginning ot the eighteenth century, the em- 
pire of the Suffis (vulg. Sophys) in Persia, fell to ruin, and the Afghans, 
relieved from assaults on the side of India, availed themselves of the op- 
portunity. The Abdalli or Western Afghans (at this day called Duranis) 
seized On Herat, Mushed, and most of Khorasan ; while the Ghilji 
Afghans under Mir Vais seized on Candahar, expelled the Persian 
governor, and defeated the troops sent against them. A few years later, 
Mahomed, son of Mir Vais, led his Ghiljis into the heart of Persia. 
His forces were 20,000 cavalry, armed with sword and lance, and his 
train consisted of camel swivels ; the Persians opposed him under the 
waUs of Ispahan, with 24 pieces of artillery, and 60,000 soldiers. The 
charge of the Persians was bold, and unskilful ; after checking, enough 
to confuse it, the Afghans wheeled right and left, and their camel-swivels 
poured a sharp and unexpected volley into the Persian brigades. The 
effect was fatal, the Persians fell into complete disorder, the Afghans 
closed on their flanks, destroyed the army, and laid siege to Ispahan. 
After a blockade of seven months, in which the citizens endured famine 
and pestilence, the city on the 21st of October, 1722, received the victor, 

* We recommend sach of our readers as have access to public libraries, to look into 
the *' Autobiography of Baber," one of the greatest books of Asia, and into the ** Lives 
of Timur and Humayun," published by the Oriental Translation Fund Society, for 
genuine characteristics of these times. 
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and Husfiein, the last of the Sophjs possessed of power, surrendered his 
throne, and person to the Afghan Elian. The beginning of the new 
king's reign promised well for Persia, but maddened hj disease he com- 
mitted savage cruelties, and was at length put to death hj his own family* 
AshrufT, his successor, also opened his reign favourably. He quieted the 
centre provinces of Persia, and though sorely tried by an alliance of the 
Turks and Russians for the dismemberment of Persia, he succeeded by 
great exertions in defeating the armies and designs of both powers. In the 
mean time Nadir Kuli, a chief of the Affshars, a Kuzzilbash tribe in 
north Khorasan, was consolidating his power by victories over the 
desert .Turks, and the Abdalli Afghans. At length he got to his camp 
Tamasp, the son of Shah Hussein, proclaimed him Shah of Persia, and 
avowed himself the foe of all invaders. He defeated Ashruff in two 
successive battles, drove him from Ispahan to Shiraz, and from Shiraz to 
the desert, whence the head of the Afghan king was sent by traitors to 
the triumphant Nadir. Nadir having defeated the Turks, and having 
had himself elected Shah of Persia,*, entered Afghanistan. 

Nadir Shah followed the line of Alexander's march up the Helmimd to 
Candahar. After a protracted siege he took that city, and achieved by 
negociation, bribery, and force, the same sort of military possession with- 
out conquest that the English did in 1839* The mountaineers were in* 
vincible, but he made leagues with their chiefs, and following the example 
of every great general who had beaten the Afghans, he enlisted them in 
his forces, and preferred them to his native troops. Half the army, 
-with which he entered India, and plundered Delhi, was, (be it glory or 
shame) composed of Afghans. This enlisting of Afghans in Nadir^s 
army was the immediate cause of the rise of the Durani emperors. Nadir, 
insolent from triumph, avaricious by nature, fevered by constant war, 
and irritated by disease, having committed many abominable. cruelties, at 
last engaged the foreign troops in his service to murder the Persian 
soldiery in his camp near Mushed. 

This horrid project was discovered by the Persian generals, who 
resolved to be before-hand with him. On the evening of that night in 
which his design was to have been perpetrated, they slew him in his 
tent. The Persian soldiery united, warned, and indignant, were too 
strong, and too steady to suffer from the attack of Nadir's brother con- 
spirators, and before another sun had set, that host which had over- 
thrown Turk, Tartar, and Indian, << melted from the field." 

It was then (in the autumn of 1747) that Ahmed Khan of the Abdal- 
li Afghans, one of Nadir's principal generals, and three thousand of his 
national cavalry, turned their horses heads towards home. Defeating the 

* This event took place on the plains of Mogan, on the borders of the Caspian, in the 
year 1736. The election of a successful general to the throne, in an assembly sur- 
rounded by 100,000 veterans, was a natural occurrence enough, but the condition on 
which he accepted the crown, namely, that the army and the nation should renounce 
the tenets of the Sheah sect, and adopt those of the Sunis, is ahnoet without a parallel. 
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Persian detaehments and seizing a conYoy of treasure on their route, they 
i«ached Candahar, bringing the welcome news of the conqueror's death. 
Ahmed was only twentj-three years of age, and belonged to the house 
of Suddozye, part of a small tribe ; but he was supported by Haji Jumalt 
and the Barukzyes ; he was already famous as a leader and surrounded 
by veteran troops — he was crowned shah of all the Afghans. Possessed 
of fine talents, a warrior trained in the best school, (the school of Tie* 
toiy,) a subtle and firm politician, he created a great empire, and made 
Cabul once again, what it had so often been before— the pcditical centre 
of Asia. Six expeditions into India added the Punjab, Cashmere, and 
both banks of the whole Indus to his domain. Twice he plundered 
Delhi, and his marches, after its second conquest, extended three degrees 
east of that capital, and he nominated the governors of all Upper India. 
His power was then at its height, for he had just before broken the 
Mahrattas on the famous plains of Panniput, the ground of. a hundred 
*^ king-making victories." Add to his Indian wars, three expeditionfl 
into Persia, which subdued Khorasan ; the conquest of Balkh, the cask- 
firmation of his feudal superiority over Scinde and Beluchistan, and 
you have the achievements of a life of unceasing action. 

Ahmed dying in 1773, was succeeded by Ivis son, Timur Shah, a weak 
man. Protected by the reputation of his race, and the instituticms of hia 
father, Timur tottered through twenty years of empire,* without one suc- 
cess worthy of remembrance, or one misfortune deserving of sympathy. 
Timur died in 1793, and left a numerous progetiy, of whom the most 
notable were Humayun the eldest, Zeman, Mahmud,' Sujah, (the present 
or late shah, for a report of his assassination reaches us, as we write) and 
Eyub. The four last have been at different times on the throne of Cabals 
and two of them are still alive ; 2ieman blind, and an English pensioner 
atLudianah; Eyub also a pensioner. Mahmud died in 1829. When 
Timur died at Cabul, his first-bom, Humayun, was governor at Candahar, 
and Mahmud at Herat. Availing themselves. of these circumstances, tlie 
favourite wife of Timur, and the khan of th§ Barukzjes, Sirafraa (the 
grandson of Haji Jumal) succeeded in placing Zeman on the vacant 
throne. The new monarch suppressed the first insurrections*^^ of 



* The empire left by Ahmed Shah, extended I90 in longitude, from TubbuB in Khora- 
san, to the east point of the valley of Cashmere ; and 13^ of latitude, from the Kofi 
month of the Indus, to the Ozus above Balkh. This empire was symmetrical enoiif^ 
in shape, but its parts had no cement but force. No doubt that force was advanta- 
geously placed, for it consisted of the Afghan tribes who occupied the great mountain 
vegionS) forming the core of this huge empire. The country of the conquerors was 
hard to attack, nvhile the Afghans seemed to hang on the declivities of their mountaiba, 
ready to fall down on any province that might revolt They, in this too, possessed the 
immense strategical advantage of moving an army from a ceptre upon any point of a 
surrounding circle, and yet, from the nature of their country and people, having the 
rear of that army secure. These wer^ the causes which enabled not only thait great 
commander Ahmed Shah, but his feeble descendants, to bold together such ma m* 
nataral and mischievous combination. 
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InrotbeTs, and was thereupon acknowledged \fj aH tke provinces of the 
enpire. Enterprising, fickle, and headstrong, he made many enemies^ 
yet subdued them as fast as thej appeared. After repeated insurrectioae 
Humajun was taken prisoner, and blinded. Balkh and Scinde wexe 
compelled to paj their tribute, but the Sikhs gave him constant employ- 
ment by their unceasing revolts. He repeatedly overran the Punjab. 
In 1797, after a brilliant campaign, he advanced to the Sutledge at the 
head of fifty thousand veterans, and smnmoned the Mohammedans to arms. 
A new conqueror seenied at hand, all India was in excitement, a Britiah 
army marched to the frontier, and Calcutta itself trembled ; but an insur- 
rection in Khorasan dissipated the thunder cloud, and recalled Zeman 
from projects- of conquest, to defend his hentage. This insurrection was 
one of the many raised by his brother Mahmud. Defeated in his inter- 
nal hostilities, Mahmud sought foreign aid, and in 1795-6 the Persian king 
entered Khorasan with him, and overthrew the chieftain, (a grandson of 
the great Nadir), who held it as a fief under the shah of Cabul. The 
advance of Zeman from Peshawur to Herat frightened the Persians, and 
they abandoned their spoils. A similar result attended his march from 
the Sutledge to the Helmund in 1797. Once more he dashed into the 
Punjab,,galloped over it, and received the submission of every Sikh in it, 
Rnnjit Singh among the number, and leaving that young chief as governor 
at Lahore, he returned to consolidate his kingdom on the Persian side. 

This period, l798-9> was the most promising part of Zeman 's reign, yet 
Ins destruction was at hand. His vizier Wufikder had quarrelled with 
Sirafraz, and the Barukzye chiefs. They conspired — ^were betrayed, 
seized, and beheaded ; but the son of Sirafraz survived, Futteh Khan, 
(the eldest brother of Dost Mohammed.) Futteh first fled to his castle 
of Girhisk, and after many adventures leagued with the pretender Mah- 
mud, and thenceforth conducted his affairs. Abandoning foreign aid^ 
Mahmud and Futteh penetrated into Seistan with a handful of cavaliy, 
and marched up the valley of the Helmund* Gathering the clans of the 
Duranis as they advanced, they drove Zeman's master of the hone 
into Candahar, and laid siege to the city. Zeman was then at Pedi- 
awur, preparing for a fresh invasion of India. Sui^rised, and recolleet- 
ing only how often he.had defeated his brother, he forgot be had done so by 
the aid of those chiefs whom he had since alienated. He detached 
twenty thousand men to suppress the disturbances in Cashmere, and left 
his brother Sujah in cantonments at Peshawur, intending to persist m 
his Indian expedition. The next time he entered I ndia he was a dedironed 
blind fugitive. At Cabul he discovered his duiger, and sought to con- 
ciliate his khans, for he had with him many leaders, and thirty thousand 
soldiers. But Futteh was an over-match for him ; he seized the brother 
of Ahmed Khan, who commanded Zeman's van g:nard. Ahmed was 
then wavering; fear for his brothers life determined him, and he joined 
liahmud. The whole army followed his example, or dispersed. Ze- 
Hian fed to the hflls, but was taken, and his eyes were kneed. He 
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remained a prisoner till Sujah's accession, and since then has lived at 
Lahore, or Ludiana, a pensioner of England or of Runjit. The reign 
of Mahmud was short, but, as long as he occupied himself with show, 
and left the government to Futteh, fortunate — if triumph in civil war 
can be called fortune. In 1801 the revolts of Sujah and of the Ghiljis 
were suppressed. 1802 witnessed a greater triuniph. On the eighth 
of Ikl^irch in that year, Sujah and twelve thousand Khjbers were de* 
feated in the plain of Peshawur : on that day the Uzbeks, who had in- 
vaded the north, were overthrown ; and on the same day fifty thousand 
Ghiljis, divided into three corps (Tarmee, were routed near Logur. 
These events confirmed the uncertain supremacy of the Duranis ; but 
the empire was melting away. The tribute of Scinde and the military 
services of Beluchistan were' withheld. The Persians poured into 
Khorasan, and took city after city, till Herat became the frontier fort of 
the Afghans. 

The first dethronement of Mahmud took place in the foUowing way. 
There were quairels on religious grounds between the Kuzzilbash guards, 
who were Sheahs, and the people of Cabul who were Sunies. One Muk- 
tar, an Afghan chief, leaguing with the priests, and taking advantage of 
the absence of Futteh at Herat, pushed on these quarrels as a means of 
revolution. A war was waged . in the streets of Cabul, till the conspi- 
rators brought in large bands of the neighbouring mountaineers, who 
defeated the guards, and drove the king into the Bala Hissar. Sujah, 
who was lurking in the Khyber hills, in^nediately came to Cabul profess- 
ing singular zeal for the Suni dogmas. Futteh and his little army, 
wearied with forced marches, were defeated after a hard battle close to 
the town, and Sujah was proclaimed king. Futteh fled to GLrhisk to 
prepare troubles for the new shah, but his first attempts were unsucoes- 
ful, and Sujah and his vizier Muktar in repeated campaigns conquered 
each province as oflen as it rebelled. At length Muktar having sub- 
dued Cashmere, (while Sujah beat the insurgents of Candahar, and 
enforced his tribute from Scinde) revolted too, but was likewise unsuc- 
cessful, and lost his army and his life. Just after this (1809,) Mr. Elphin- 
stone's embassy reached Peshawur, charged with the duty of detaching 
the shah from his Moslem alliances in India. While the embassy was 
with Sujah, fresh disturbances broke out, the army of the new vizier was 
slaughtered by the Cashmerians, and Mahmud with the indefatigable 
Futteh again appeared in arms near Cabul. The embassy therefore, dis- 
gusted at the uncertain state of the government, returned to India, having 
seen Sujah raise his standard a few days before they left. But fortune 
was against him ; at Nimla, a plain near Jelalabad, his army, mustering 
1 5,000 men, was broken by the charge of Futteh at the head of 2,000 of his 
mountain clan. Sujah became a fugitive, Mahmud recovered his throne, 
and Futteh assmned the vizierate. Futteh made a league with Runjit 
Singh for the joint invasion of Cashmere, but having accomplished his 
ojbject with his own troops unaided by the Sikh, he refused to pay Bunjit 
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the promised gratuity, and now the two wiljest and fiercest spirits of mid- 
dle Asia came into collision. Runjit bribed the governor of Attock, and 
thus got possession of the western gate of the Punjab. Having secured 
himself on that side, he collected his battalions in the north to oppose 
Futteh, who descending from Cashmere engaged him on the pUdios of 
Chuch. The first line of Afghans headed bj Dost Mohammed, broke 
Bunjit's right wing, and captured the Sikh artillery, but a false report 
reached the victor, that his brother was outflanked and routed ; wlule a 
similar lie was imposed on Futteh. The Afghans became unsteady ; the 
Sikhs rallied, and Dost Mohammed was happy to succeed in disengaging 
his troops, and reaching the Indus, which he crossed in safety. Since 
that day the Afghans never entered the Punjab ; yet Futteh defeated 
the Persians, reduced all the revolted provinces west of the Indus, and dis- 
tributed the governments among his numerous brothers, Azim, Mohamed, 
&c. This led to his ruin. The shah and his son were jealous and 
fearful, and in 1818 the Warwick of Afghanistan was seized and blinded 
at Herat, by Prince Kamran, and in a few months after, he was brought, 
says Bumes, '* blind and bound into the court of Mahmud," exposed to 
tortures which he bore with the calmest defiance, and was at length <'cut 
to pieces, by the sabres of the whole court." 

- This cruelty was not unpunished. Futteh's brothers rose at once, and, 
Azim, the governor of Cashmere, rushed down furious upon Cabul; 
but ere he reached it, Mahmud vanished from the scene, and fied to 
Herat. Azim and the Barukzyes.now offered the throne to Sujah, send- 
ing him a Koran as the pledge of their sincerity ; but finding that his 
first step, on reaching Peshawur, was to displace some of their dependants, 
they dismissed him, and set up Eyub as a puppet King. But from the 
battle of Nimla the Barukzyes were the real kings, and Eyub was soon 
sent after his brothers. Sujah established himself in Shikarpur in 
Scinde, within a few marches of the Bolan pass ; and here, says Burnes — 
^ The conduct of Sujah while at Shikarpur was ill calculated to support 
his falling fortunes. He forgot the dignity of a monarch in low intrigues 
with his subjects, in which he tarnished their honour as well as his own. 
The fitness of Sujah ul Mulk for the station of sovereign seems ever to 
have been doubtful. His manners and address are highly polished, but 
his judgment does not rise above mediocrity." 

From thence he fied to Ludianah, but never ceased his intrigues. This, 
added to the rivalry of the clans, and the reckless spirit resulting from 
long civil wars, dismembered the empire. The Amirs of Scinde threw 
off all allegiance ; Beluchistan and Balkh had done so already. Herat 
and its districts were in the hands of Mahmud ; Runjit surprised Seri- 
nuggur, and seized the whole valley of Cashmere; then turning south- 
ward, in successive campaigns he acquired Multan, Leia, and Dera 
GhazL In 1823 he crossed the Indus a little north of where the Cabol 
river enters it, and marched to Nonshero. One division of the Afghans, 
under Azim and Dost Mohamed, were on the south bank of the Cabul 
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river, and being without boats, tiie small eorps of icgnlan on the north 
bank, aided by a large leTj of Ghazu, or militia, Bnmmoned to a rdigious 
war, were exposed to Bunjit's attack. The Hugoamont of this weU^ 
fonght field was a broad hillock on which the Afghan left-centre rested. 
Three times did the Sikh squadrons dash round it, and their infiintry 
(trained and armed in European fashion,) pressed np its sides with mns* 
ket and bajcmet, and every time were they driven back by the sabre, and 
gidled as they retired, by the long guns of the Afghans. But Bunjit was 
not the man to be beaten by a handful of soldiers, and a rabble of fana- 
tics. Be>forming his shaken regiments, he wheeled them to the flanks 
--4hen put himself at the head of his household cavalry, cleared the 
ground in his front by a rapid and steady charge, driving the Afghans 
up the slope, pushed them back on those who held the crest of the hill, 
broke through the now irregular mass, and hunted them down on the 
other side — his victory was complete. Not only was his pursuit one long 
slaughter, but Azim fearing that his treasure and stores at Muchni 
would be taken^ and perhaps that Bunjit would plump down between 
him and his capital, made a hasty counter-march through Jehdabad, 
and so bitterly did he feel the effects of a defeat accomplished before his 
eyes, yet without his striking a blow, that he never lifted his head, and 
reached Cabul to die, while Bunjit swept the right bank of the Indus 
from Peshawar to Dera-Ismael. 

In a few months after Azim's death, his brothers seized on his trea- 
sure, amounting to three millions sterling, and divided the relics of the 
empire between them. Sirdar Sultan held the town and plain of 
Peshawur, paying tribute to Bunjit Siftgh. Shere Dil Khan held 
Candahar, and Dost Mohammed took Cabul, Grhuzni, and the whole 
territory from Cohistan to near Khelat-i-6hiljL Herat remained in 
the hands of Mahmnd, who dying in 1829) was succeeded by his son, 
Samran. From that time to the English invasion, no revolution took 
place. Sujah made frequent attempts to regain his crown, but his un- 
popularity secured his defeat, and he returned to Ludiana on his pension 
of 4,000 rupees. But a new sun arose for him — ^Lord Auckland rosolTod 
to carry him triumf^nt in the centre of an Anglo-Indian army to 
Cabul, and accomplished his resolve — ^but the account of that exped^fci«n 
belongs to our next chapter. 
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OK THE USE AND STUDY OF HISTOBT.* 

("Continued from p€tge 462 of preceding vol. J 

The great historians of Greece and Rome, and of the middle ages down 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century, are the subject of our author^s 
third lecture. He there passes in review, the shadows of the mighty 
dead — *^ shadows of beauty, shadows of power'' — and gives the character- 
istic features of each in words full of elof^uence and truth. Between the 
historians of that period, and those of the succeeding time down to our 
own, there is this striking and important distinction, that the former were 
in general actors and spectators of the events which they narrate, while 
the information of the latter is secondary. The former generally took an 
active and leading part in the struggles which .they have narrated ; they 
were generals or statesmen, and partook of the triumph of their country 
or party, or shared in its adversity ; they were among the notables of 
their own timer, and they have preserved in their writings the remem- 
brance of that time, and of themselves. Hence their writings have an 
additional value, and possess increased charms on that account. It may 
be that their political or national prejudices have given a bias to their 
writings, but experience has shown that in that respect the modem^have 
HO advantage over them; that the prejudices of party, religion, or country, 
are as effectual in warping the truth of a history of events that occurred 
five hundred years since, as if the author had been mixed up with them 
himself. 

But there is this advantage to be derived from the former, that the 
prejudices which find expression and representation in their works are 
contemporaneous prejudices; they are feelings entertained by the men 
who lived, and acted, and fought, and suffered then — they are them- 
flelves part, and an important part of the history of the time — and we 
have them clearly and authentically, because unconsciously expressed by 
the historian. There is besides much of the characteristic spirit of the 
age in which he lived embalmed in the writings of the author, who was 
himself an actor, which would otherwise perish utterly. The peculiar 
tendencies of thought and action, the dominant ideas, the prevailing cha- 
racter of mind that subsisted at the periods when they lived, are mirror- 
ed in the pages of the contemporary historians; and they not only 
tell us in direct terms what they saw, but we derive from them a know- 
ledge of much that they were themselves unconscious of. Thus, io 
Herodotus, we find the fresh and blooming youth of Greece, the period of 
xsredulous hope, of elastic energy, of unselfish virtue, of patriotic devotion. 
That age passes away, and the period of mature manhood approaches; 
the period of bustle, of struggle for existence or supremacy, the period of 

* On the Use and Study of History, bjr W. Tobbbits M*Culi.aob, LL.B., 
M.R.LA., &c. Dublin: Maohbit. 
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internal dissension, of party politics. Not as jet, however, has the gnuse 
or the lustre of youth fled altogether — the lessons of early life are not yet 
forgotten. Although the pressure of necessity, or the prompting of self- 
interest, may cause them to he disregarded — yet there is still a belief in 
their truth, still an intention to adopt them as guides of conduct when 
the temptation is removed. If evil deeds are done, yet they are not 
considered as aught but evil ; if faith is broken, it is not avowed as a prin- 
ciple of action. This was the epoch of the Peloponnesian war, and its 
characteristics are pictured rather than chronicled by Thncydides. 

Then came the age of decadence and decay, the age in which self was 
every thing and country nothing ; the age in which the governing influ- 
ence was money, the age of piercenary soldiers, mercenary orators, mer- 
cenary philosophers, mercenary oracles ; the age in which there was no 
belief in man's truth, or in God*s existence. That age has found an ade- 
quate representative in Xenophon — he is for us the type-Greek of that 
period, as Thucydides and Herodotus are of the preceding. Our author 
with justice wonders that Xenophon's writings should have been selected 
as a class-book for youth, in preference to his more wholesome predeces- 
sors. But is it not still stranger that for a long period, and we believe 
even still, the dull political Action of the Cyropsedia, destitute of truth as 
a history, and of interest as a romance; should have been forced down the 
throats of unhappy boys, simply because it happens to abound with Greek 
particles ? . If the M gentlemen who swayed our educational destiny 
when young, were determined that we should swallow a certain quantity 
of their favoured author, why did they not treat us to the' Anabasis, to a 
real history, instead of a stupid sham. But returning to our author, we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of presenting to our readers, his 
pictures of the great men of old. 

'* Looking along the walls of our best historic galleries, how few poets — kings of art 
—time-mirrors - do we find : how few I Stin there are some. Let vs look at — into 
l&em rather, for a little while, instead of tiring our ejes perusing the ignobfo crowil «f 
iaitations, daubs, and transcripts. 

** And, first, what is this— without setting or frame,— a nine-sided crystal, €le« as 
the white moonlight — lustrous as the evening star ; with traces of antiquity about h, 
jet not old ; venerable but still full of young immortal buoyancy ; two thousand ycara 
of age, — yet nowise obsolete ; in affinble and cheery talk as neighbourly as fhoqgh of 
yesterday ? Old friend,~mo8t eloquent cf guides, — faithful counsellor,— man, in all 
Ban's wants and heart-failings, yet more than man in all man's goodness, eloquence, 
end bravery — History's king- Herodotus — what words befit thy eulogy ? There is 
no wearisome preliminary apologetic mud to be knee<deeped through, before you get 
lo his orchard gate ; but it swings on its easy hinges there, and seems to say, all that 
I have you are welcome to. There is no badly acted bashfulness or no-reason re*- 
•ODS, for his offering you his notions of things and men. If you don't want to hear, 
*tia to be supposed you will go your way ; if you do want to hear, tarry and listen. 
And there, la the sunahine of his home, the green old man sits talking of his travda 
and reeearch in foreign lands, and what he recoIleeU to have beard there,— wondeepn 
tales of wonderful knowledge— knowledge that, in the main, no cavil of subsequent cen- 
tariea has been able to break down. Here and there a grotesque legend, full of mean- 
ing and mythic grace» appears, but under no critical gibbet, with sentence of impen- 



tore scrawled above it Herodotus never dreamt fi^ pausing to set up fiager-poste of 
noCHIcatfcHi where the broken stones of UtersI fact begin* and where the flowery by-psth 
of iUnotration ends." • • • « 

** Tbuejdides is the worlc of a statesmaa^ It is a proud trophy of great forbearanoSy 
and great love of country, under terrible esasperatioa. Thocydides was a man of 
eoHDcnt political rank at Athens. His party were beaten, and he was ostraeiaed. In 
his retirement he indited the story of that memorable straggle of parties and principles* 
that rent all Greeee daring his time. People say he is partial ;-^-to be sure be is. I 
would not give a ilg for his history if he was not. But he is most just* moat true* 
most Greek. His partisanship never stimulates Iiim to traduce his country. He glori- 
fies Athens even in his exile ; not cowering, or deprecating her anger, but giving her 
lus Messing while he persists in saying — you have wronged me. He is less luxuriant* 
less garrulous, less incturesque, than his predecessor of Halicamassus ; but not less 
truly idesL Herodotus is the mingled dance of wmrriera, and festal maids; Thucydi- 
des* the procession of armed citisens and their children to the altas. 

'* Thucydides is a doric portico, chaste, solemn, built on a model which no time can 
eease to admire, which no ornament or trick of disening canJmprove. Its embellish- 
ments are not here or there, unequally scattered.up and down ; but are so identified 
with the whole fane, so thoroughly made part and parcel of the whole, that they can- 
Bot be distinguished or specified apart from it. 

<* One of the most remarkable names in Grecian history is that of Xenophon. Like 
his predeceasors, he was a man of action, and chronicled the deeds of his time. But 
as the spirit of that time was different, so was the temper of the witness, and the 
eharaeter of his testimony. Herodotus sang what he felt ; and his song, like his fervid 
day, is pasdonate, credulous, thoroughly earnest. Thucy^des fell on more proealo 
times ; and his noble eloquence is * sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.' But 
it ia manly sorrow for the ills arouad him, and lamentation that he caanet heal them. 
Xenophon was a sophist. If he believed say tiling, it was the exceeding profitableness 
of keeping one's temper, and the prudence of affecting to consult oraclea. Herodotus 
waaan honest citisen; Thucydides, a bafiled statesman; Xenophon, a man of the 
world ; Herodotus, a patriot-poet ; Thucydides, a philosophic patriot ; Xenophon, a 
metaphyaleian with whom patriotism wss a prejudice, and poetry and religion foUes. 
X know that he consulted omens ; of course he did ; that was judieious in a general* 
and graceful in a writer : bat as for faith, I imagine that he saw little into that. All 
three were personally brave, and bore themselves like true men in the fray ; Xeno- 
phon's fame as a general, moreover, has become immortal, and by all accounts de- 
servedly. But there is one damning difference between his soldiership and theirs. 
They fought for Carian and Athenian liberty ; Xenophon's sword was first drawn for 
a Persian prince, sad last for a Spartan king, — seldom if ever for Athens." * * 
" Polybius is the connecting link between the Greek and Roman annalists. A eiti- 
aen of Achaia by birth and education, he had filled exalted stations in his own eoantry, 
ere the arbitrary mandate of conquest compelled him to fix his residence at Bome. It 
was there he undertook to write the eventful story of his own times. He wrote in his 
native tongue ; but the whole tenour and spirit of the work is Roman. He tells us at 
the outset* that hia object was to ' show in what manner, and under what forms of 
rale, aearly all the habitual world was in hslf a century reduced beneath the Roman 
yoke ;' and to demonstrate, that ' this vast design was formed and executed npoii the 
noblest principles."' « • • • 

** As a political chronicle there are few documents of equal value ; and in the nib- 
Uittg criticisms on its *■ want of ornament' and < desoriptive episodes,' I am not diiposed 
to join. A great man, be he either actor or chronider, poet or inventor, must be 
jndgsd by the law of his speoifle nstnre, or by none." * * 

** I do not therefore cavil with Polybius for his way of working ; be was not oaTy 
the beat judge el how to say the thing that was hi Us hsast to si^, but the ealy jadgo 
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of it. Bat with all 1117 sool I hate and fear him. Had he been a Roman, raunting of 
his race, I could forgire liis immortal trimnphing : 'twere natural then, and what if 
intuitlTe cannot, I suppose, be altogether wrong. The tiger liclcs his chops vrtiea 
sated with the warm blood of liis prey ; when men 'without conceahnent rob and kiH,* 
it seems a part of the impartial instinct to glory in the deed. But for the trodden to 
exult, — ^for the captive to attune his harp in Babel's haUs in celebration of the Tictor* — 
for an Achaian citizen to undertake the historic Tindication of Scipio and fflmilins, 
no, I can nerer look on that as other than a g^eat evil. It is a fearftd fraud on hu- 
man sympathy — a shameful challenge of the deepest truths of nature, — a daring mine 
laid beneath the yery citadel of self-respect. Admitting fully all its worth as art and 
ralue as a record, still I wish this history of Polybius never had been written. 'Tis 
the initiatory hymn of candour sung by the enslaved to their conquerors. That the har- 
monies are fine, and the voice full of melody, makes one but grieve the more. The 
accomplishment has unhappily proved but too infectious ; and the example of Polybiisa 
has been gladly followed by all the lacquey-hearted crew, who choose to wear the 
livery of power rather than to mend the old honest coat of their misfortune, or to set 
about weaving for themselves a new one. To talk proudly without being able to feel 
proud, is the vanity of appearing to be impartial, passionless, candid." * * 

" Of Livy. I never open the smooth glittering plates, whereon he engraved hb 
noble creations, without asking myself the question — are not poets then superior to all 
accidents of birth or education ? How such a being could have arisen, grown up to 
maturity, and expanded to such power and beauty in that atmosphere of steel filings, — 
seems to me the most inscrutable of things. Of aU the great nations of the earth, the 
Bomans had the least ideality in them. Of all the literatures in the world, the Latin 
is the least poetical. I dont mean that they had not plenty of rhythmers, prize*ode 
manufacturers, hexameter spinners, and cattle of tliat kind. . Oh plenty I But the raw 
material they were obliged to import. Till their intercourse with Greece, they knew 
about as much of poetry, as the English, before their intercourse with the East, did of 
silk handkerchiefs. By dint of hard labour and copying they got together a second- 
hand literature; and there are dolts in the world who think the copy as good as the 
original. But in the mass, Roman verse is a field without wild flowers. There is 
plenty of good solid feeding, of wholesome fattening herbage therein ; but the very 
colour of the grass is marketable ; it is growing hay, not the spangled luxuriance or 
many-hued verdure of Arcadia or Asphodel. 

" How Livy came of such a time and race is wondrous. It is a rock fount in the dry 
sandy, choking desert, springing clear, bubbling, gay, ideal — for Rome's use and 
sacred to Rome's honour, yet in its intellectual properties most un-Roman. There is 
more fresh original unborrowed poetry in any one book of Livy, than in all Horace, 
Yirgil, Lucan, and the rest of them put together. If you have never read his account 
of the burning of Rome by the Gauls, do so by all means ; and if you are unacquainted 
with Livy's lang^uagc, read the translation, which, though immeasurably inferior, will 
yet suffice to give you the great leading ideas of the picture. 'Tis not indeed the 
painting ; the warm colouring is lost in transcription ; but it is a capital engraving 
after the picture, and that too is something. 

** There is no man with whose temper or opinions I have personally less sympathy, 
than Livy ; and there is none with whom I liave more — there is no historian of whom 
I think I have read so much, as Tacitus. Nevertheless I cannot level them as artists. 
The time for the production of such a work as that of Livy was gone by. Livy would 
not liave had the heart to write, had he lived a century or two later, in the terrible 
days of unhappy Taoitus. Livy is the lo Triumphe of a conquering republic, on the 
eve of its self-destruction ; Tacitus, the wail of the national heart as it sank to die. 

*< In this respect, I am inclined to look upon this work of Tacitus, as one of the most 
stupendous efforts of truly moral greatness that we know of. I allude especially to 
the triumph of self-sustaining energy it manifests. In most other biogn^es of na- 
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tioii8» there are magnificent materials to work npon ; Tacitus had worse than none. 
In all of them there is likewise, the great ingredient of antagonist powers in action, to 
be depicted ; bat resistance was dead in his time. Herodotus is tlie chronicle of Gre- 
cian chivalry— the narrative of the most brilliant struggle that the world has seen, of 
moral discipline and daring, with gigantic brutal force. Thucydides is an antithess, 
from end to end. Livy tells us how the blood hound cub was born, and how it grew, 
amid every sort of danger, from its suckling time in the wolfs den, till its matured 
ferocity, when every leaf in the forests of Asia and of Gaul had learned to tremble at 
its imperial howl. Polybius, too, had the same canvass to tint, though his colouring is 
more uniform. 

'* But Tacitus had a civilized desert for his landscape, — a moral grave-yard for his 
scene. The conflict of political principles and powers was over and past. The cata- 
ract had worn itself down. No man dreamed any more of a democracy ; no man 
imagined the restoration of an aristocratic commonwealth was possible. The provin- 
ces had ceased to revolt ; Numidia was become a domestic corn field ; and the Greeks 
had learned to dance gpracefully in their chains. As far as the circumspective eye 
could reach, there was nothing to be seen, but the rotting superincumbent weight of 
Bome. In the babel chatter of the thronging of the forum, or in the dim silence of the 
night watch, no man any longer whispered — ^change. Had it been otherwise — ^had the 
sodden sense of helpless unresistance to imperial despotism, been less thoroughly felt as 
universal and inevitable— Tacitus dared not have publicly let fall those scalding tears, 
which form the current of his history. 

« But think what it was to have tiie heart to write at all, at such a time I Think what 
it was for one, whose soul was untainted by liis time, to write of it I Think what the 
strength of that spirit must have been to produce a work like his, and that, despite the 
oppressive consciousness that he should never live to see the day when it could be ap- 
preciated, possibly without any distinct hope that it should ever be so. All the rest 
had their auditory of enthusiastic partizans or countrymen. With all of them it was 
the singing of a triumphal song, in the choral echoes whereof ten thousand kindred 
voices seemed to join. The very anticipations of such a reception,^ such a recogni- 
tion of the worth of their labours when completed, was in itself no mean inspiration to 
the authors as they toiled. But Tacitus speaks like one of the seers of old, who felt 
they had a lonely and unpopular mission to fulfil It is the cry of a solitary man 
amidst the weltering sea of infamy and bondage, and deafhliness of unresisted and 
irresistible oppression — a solemn curse poured forth upon the faithlessness and bru- 
tish triviality of a corrupted world — an isolated, but irrefragable testimony bome 
against a state of unnatural and artificially superinduced evil, for which if he saw a 
remedy, he deemed it no part of his duty to propound it." ; 

With Tacitus ends the bright line of ancient historians who have 
illustrated the history of the times wherein they lived themselves. After 
him, the free spirit which had sustained the ancient commonwealths 
found no fitting representative, and for long centuries the feeling of 
personal independence, which is the characteristic of modem European 
society, was not. In that long interval no history was, because no his- 
tory could be written. Of all species of composition it is the one which 
most requires freedom of mind, either that freedom which is the conse- 
quence of political privilege, as in the ancient states, or that freedom which 
is the result of personal independence, as in the modern kingdoms of 
Curope, for its successful cultivation. During a period, therefore, in 
which neither existed, in which all political privileges were absorbed by 
imperial centralization, in which all feelings of personal independence- 
were destrc^ed by the stifling sense of abject inevitable subjection to the 
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uncontrolled will of one, whose swaj was as all perrading and as im- 
fiistible as death, it was utterly impossible that any man with the qualities 
necessary for a historian could grow up and live. Under the tyrannies 
oC ancient Greece, there was at least the consideration, that the tyrant was 
not immortal, and there was the prospect of deliverance at' his death, to 
keep hope alive. Under the despotisms of modem times, there are aA 
least limits to the despot's sway. The crossing of a sea, a river, or an 
imaginary frontier line, ensures to the most obnoxious political offender, 
his personal security, and perhaps vengeance on his oppressor. But in 
the period which intervened between the accession of Trajan and the. 
final ruin of the Roman empire, there was no hope of deliverance froa 
the incubus, which pressed down the life of the whole civilised worid. 
There was neither the excitement of resistance nor the hope of change ; 
aboy<e all, there was no sympathising opinion to appeal to. The atmos- 
phere of human thought had become so rarified from want of wholescnae 
change, that no healthy, vigorous plant could flourish. Until that atmas- 
phere was purified from the pollution engendered by such long stagnation, 
there was no hope of improvement for the human race, and accordingly 
the fierce blasts of northern invasion were sent to drive away the foul 
▼apouis that stunted its growth* 

With the rise of the states and kingdoms of modem Europe, and the 
growth of public opinion among them, history grew up and gained 
strength again, and the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries witnessed 
the production of historical works inferior only to the masterpieces of 
antiquity. Europe began then to display on a larger scale, political com- 
iMaations of states^ as complex and as fluctuating as those of ancient 
Greece, and a European public opinion, of which communities were the 
units, began to be formed. Hence the greater frequency, and earnestness, 
and power of the appeals to that opinion ; hence strong men exerted 
their energies in attempts to influence it % — they sought to redress the 
balance of the physical, by amying on their rade the powers of the moral 
world. 

We regret that our space does not permit us to extract the vivid 
sketches of the historians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
with which the author has enriched his work ; we must oility trust that 
our readers will themselves supply the deficiency. For the same reason 
we must pass over the fourth lecture, though containing much valuable 
practical advice upon the study of history, and come at once to the poiv 
tion of the work in which the author gives a rapid summary of ancient 
history from the first dawn of empire in central Asia to the breaking 
down of the Roman dominion beneath the irruptions of the northern 
tribes. In that long line of historic succession the two nations whosa 
deveiopement, progress, and destiny have affected us most are, unques- 
tionably, the Greek and Roman. The extent and nature of the influenoe 
which each has exercised upon us it were no easy matter to define aoe»-> 
fMel^ or describe mimitely, though its existeBoe is uoquestionahto. HemM 
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it 13 that the history of those nations has snch a deep interest for ns that 
it has aknost swallowed up all the rest. Hence the history of the other 
nations of antiquity is received by us too much in subordination to the 
histories of Greece and Rome. The latter are considered the principal, 
and the former the accessory ; the latter the text, the former the com- 
mentary which is to illustrate and explain. 

Thus Egypt, the mysterious cradle of early civilization — the first- kad 
from which a conqueror issued, upon whose soil the vanity of rulers de- 
veloped itself in monuments still existing, the date of whose fonndatioa 
** o'erawes tradition," has been considered only in its relation to the sub- 
sequent civilization of Greece. Yet this is considering the subject froa 
a wrong point of view. The infiuence which it had on the fortunes of 
Greece is but one result of the existence of Egypt, an important, but not 
the only effect of her being. The fragments of her history should, 
therefore, be considered independently of any relation between them and 
the more connected and interesting story of the succeeding nation, whose 
fate they influenced. The stream should be followed downwards from 
its source, not traced back in a contrary direction. 

In the same way Carthage is considered solely with reference to Rome, 
before whose victorious destiny her fortune faded, by whose mightier 
empire hers was absorbed. But in one important respect has she beM 
less fortunate than Egypt, that not a single native record has been left i^ 
teU the tale of her existence. She is dependent upon her conqtieronr 
almost for her very place in history. Her people were denied the lastf 
consolation, of having the memory of their alternate victories and defeats 
in the early periods of their contest with the overmastering might of 
Borne, and their final struggle with fate recorded by friendly hands, and 
lead to sympathising ears. Her tomb contains no ashes — it is a oen^ ' 
taph erected by the conquerors to gratify their own vanity, not to pre- 
flerve the memory of the departed. No exiles from Carthage carried to 
a foreign shore the likeness of their former country, the memory of 
their wrongs, their resistance, and their suffering: The present existence 
of the nation, and the memory of the past were cut off at once by the c(HI*' 
querors, who have told the story in the way that all histories of the vaa- 
qtiished by the victors have been, and will continue to be told. In such 
a history the names of things are changed ; mutmurs against oppression, 
ot aspirations after independence, become insolence and faction ; resist* 
ance to tyranny is styled rebellion, love of country, treason. Yet a 
strange interest is excited in the minds of posterity in favour of a people 
ithose voice is mute, not by the decree of nature, but of man ; the page 
rf whose story has been violently torn from the book of history by the 
rude hand of power. Our curiosity is excited even by the very success 
of the attempt; we strain our vision in attempting to gaze into the dark- 
ness ; we employ our imagination in attempting to fill up the vague out- 
line of the vanquished people which the industry of the conquerors has 
not been able entirely to destroy. 
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Hence the deep interest attached to the name and story of Carthage^ 
particularly in the present age, when there has been a closer sifting of the 
ashes of antiquity for memorials of the departed. Besides, of late years 
the tendency of opinion has been opposed to Borne, and the real story of 
her great rival has consequently been more desired on that account. 
In the last century, Rome, her empire, her institutions, her history, were 
the objects of blind adoration, but since that, the scales have fallen from 
the eyes of men, a .reaction of opinion has taken place, and the proud 
mistress of the world, perhaps scarcely receives justice from the tribunal 
of posterity. This change is to be ascribed in a great measure to the 
great progress that has been made in the course of the present century, 
in recovering the real history of antiquity; to the searching scrutiny 
to which what formerly passed for history has been subjected. A great 
deal also is to be ascribed to the events of the present age. The empire 
of Napoleon, transitory as it was, had a great effect in opening men's eyes 
to the real effects of one universal dominion. They knew from experience 
then, what it was to have one military dictator ruling over all Europe, 
one iron voice regulating the destinies of many nations, one command 
obeyed on the Tiber, the Seine, the Rhine, and the Danube. Again, 
after a lapse of eighteen hundred years, Europe was destined to endure 
for a period, a sway as unlimited as the first Caosar's. That sway was 
broken <^by the accord of roused up millions," and the loathing re- 
membrance which it left behind, has cured mankind of the blind homage 
which they paid to those who bound their ancestors in chains which they 
had the courage or the good fortune to burst. The temporary pressure 
of the French emperor s dominion, quickened the pulse of nationality in 
every people that had felt the weight of his sceptre ; the different dynas- 
ties and governments which he had overthrown, were obliged to rely for 
their restoration to power, upon love of country and hatred of foreign 
tyranny, and when the bonds were broken, the effects of the struggle 
soon became perceptible beyond the region of politics. Separate national 
existence appeared again a blessing ; a blessing, which like health, men 
were made sensible of only by its loss. Sympathy was diverted from 
the successful tramplers upon the rights of nations, to those who had 
vainly but bravely defended the inheritance of their fathers. They 
who had struggled against the legions of a "bastard Ca^ar," could 
sympathise with the defenders of Numantia, and the companicms of 
Arminius. 

But in the reaction of opinion, something has, we think, been over- 
looked, which it would be well to mingle with our condemnation of Rome. 
It is this, that she stands alone in history, not only for the extent and 
duration of her empire, but for the mode of itis acquisition. It is the only 
instance in the world's history, of a great empire being founded, acquired, 
and retained, by a single city. If we consider the subject in this point of 
view, there is something awful and mysterious in the history of Rome, 
In all the other instances in which widely extended dominion has been 
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acquired by any man or set of men, we trace the means by which it was 
obtained ; in all there was a foundation for the architect to build the 
fabric of empire upon. Either one nation, urged by want or stimulated 
by an ambitious ruler, has invaded the territory and stifled the inde- 
pendence of others, until they formed one disjointed mass of provinces ; 
or commerce has enriched a city, enabled it to send out colonies, fit out 
fleets, and hire armies, and thus for a time, to subjugate its neighbours. 
Neither of these existed in the case of Rome. Commerce she had none« 
imtil it followed at the heels of dominion ; and there was no Roman nation. 
A few shepherds, of what race is still a question, at what time is still 
unknown, built their huts upon the abrupt slopes of the Tiber; and their 
descendants conquered and ruled the then known world. Of obscure, 
almost unknown origin, of doubtful ancestry, Rome grew up silently, 
imperceptibly, until no rival could compete with her in strength. Placed 
by the accident of birth in the midst of the warlike and numerous tribes 
of Italy, weaker at first than any one among them, she yet contrives to 
maintain her position, to grow. Incessantly engaged in a struggle for ex- 
istence, distracted by civil dissensions, containing within herself, as Niebuhr 
has taught us, not merely contending parties, but conflicting peoples, she 
yet is able to resist, to conquer, to subdue, and even to absorb success- 
aively, the surrounding states. Had she been originaUy possessed of an 
ample territory, and a numerous population, bound together by the tie of 
a common countiy, so as to make her superior in strength to each single 
enemy with whom she had to contend, we might attribute it to her good 
fortune and their want of concert. But this is not the case. Originally 
the *' ager RomantuT did not much exceed the circuit afterwards enclosed 
within the walls. There was no common tie connecting the Patricians 
and Plebeians together, save the hostility of their neighbours; the 
latter scarcely looked uf>on Rome as their country, and at several periods 
were with difficulty prevented from abandoning her. Combination after 
combination was formed against Rome from the time that she first lifted 
her head above her equals, yet were all equally unavailing to overthrow 
her. When tribe after tribe had been foiled in a wrestle with her singly, 
they assailed her with their coalised strength, yet was the resultthe same. 
The impetuous tide of invasion has more than once flowed to the waUs of 
Rome, yet has it ultimately receded, leaving the landmarks of her sway 
unsubverted. She herself never lost sight of an advantage, never aban- 
doned a conquest ; what she once seized, she made at once and for ever 
her own ; each portion of territory successively seized or ceded, was in- 
corporated into, and became part of her being. With her growth she 
struck her fibrous roots into the soil, until the bounds of Italy were 
reached, and when that was once achieved, when the various Italian 
tribes were welded into one mass, tiie conquest of the world was accom- 
plished — there was no power that could resist her force. 

In thb long silent expansion of a town into an empire ; this gradual 
dilatation of a speck so minute as scarcely to be perceptible through the 
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glass of history, into a domination as wide as the civilised world, the^^e is 
something more than mere soldiership, be it never so brave, or mere stale- 
manship be it never so profound, could achieve or devise. The most 
dauntless bravery, the most subtle policy will not account for a fact 
which is without a parallel in the history of man. There were innume- 
rable accidents, any one of which might have baffled the calculations of 
policy and rendered courage bootless, yet none occurred. Had 'Pjnhva 
arrived a century sooner, his elephants had trampled upon the rising 
greatness of Rome; had Alexander marched westward, there was no force 
in Itttly that could have withstood the Macedonian phalanx. Whatever 
may be the solution of Rome's success, these are .considerations whidi 
should induce us to pause before we adopt the mere *' bloodhound" theory, 
which our author espouses, as an adequate representation of so singular 
a fact. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the extent of the evil which 
the Empire of Rome inflicted upon mankind, both in its acquisition^ 
and its continuance ; but it should be noted as a special fact, in the 
history of the world, and not ascribed to causes most inadequate to 
account for its being. 

There seems to have been at an early period, a sort of anticipated 
consciousness of their own destiny, among the Romans; there are periods 
in their history, which it is not easy to account for otherwise. The idea 
of Rome and of her greatness, seems to have been the dominant one in 
the mind of every Roman; it seems to have been the impression, alike of 
individuals and of the people, that the private advantages to the former, 
and temporary good to the latter, were not to be thought of in compari- 
son with what tended, however indirectly or remotely, to swell the power 
or exalt the fame of the haughty Republic. This too should enter into 
our estimate of the Romans, that they saw nothing wrong in pursoin^^ 
their career of conquest, nay, on the contrary, they thought it meritorious^ 
they considered it to be their duty. In the performance of that duty all 
thought of self was laid aside, they sacrificed to the service of their 
country, every suggestion of interest, every prompting of pride ; they 
thought their country had a right to require from them their services^ 
and they gave them freely. Unhappy in this, that they did not breathe 
a purer moral atmosphere, that they were not furnished with a brighter 
light to guide their footsteps, than the false halo of national glory. Bat 
the self-devotion, the self-restraint, the perseverance are not to be con* 
demncd, though we may regret the object, to which they were applied. 

We must now present to the reader, sketches of the wondrous rivaU*- 
Carthage and Rome, drawn by our author, the latter of which is a strong 
illustration of the extent to which the reaction of opinion of which we 
have spokes above, has gone. 

^ All we know of Carthage b intensely interesting. Her beginning Is a romanoo ; 
her growth an epic ; her constitution, when in faier ftiU prime, one thoroagUy peeiriiar 
and indigenoaa, but indicating the deepest rooted lov« of liberty ; her eootesU with 
h«r mighty ri? al the noat notaUe in history ; bar deat]i.fltniggl«a» whan baataa baafc 
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to h«r laiTy the most sublime on record, let are hT annplis vacant. Save the in- 
credHile fiilsehoods of her murderers and those who fawned on them, — ^men who dared 
not do her justice, who could make no money of being just to her, — we have few facts 
relatiTe to her fate. And to her institutions, the best guide we have is that senti- 
mentalist without a heart, king Philip's Aristotle. 

''Eren Aristotle, in his own stately patronizing way, g^ires Carthage ample credit for 
naUoaal spirit, self-reliant pride, and well ordered freedom. But there is one circnm- 
atanoe mentioned by Mm worthy of peculiar remembrance, which those solemn bmv^ 
lesqoes on history, that we are usually referred to as containing the biography of Car- 
thage, wholly omit to mention, or notice parenthetically, as if there were not time to 
dwell thereon. ' The worth of her government,' says the old Stagyrite doctor of 
lajvB, 'is tested by a single fact. Although within a narrow bosom it has held for 
centaries a busy, thronging, and qnite free people, yet has Carthage never been sub- 
jected to popular anarchy, nor been driven to the protection of a dictator.* What a 
redaction! What a satiric contrast and commentary on Romel on Greece herself I 
Here is the very marrow of her system, — the life spot of her being; yet this is what 
the mock-history mongers throw out — clear away — get rid of, — that they may polish 
the dry bones— the dead facts of her fate. 

** For many generations Carthage seems to have enjoyed as much happiness, as the 
existence of a domesticated slave class, and the rites of an inexorable false worsUp^ 
fpanld aUow her. This sin of slavery is the plague spot upon the fairest forms of an- 
cient liberty. 'TSs every vrhere. Not the abuse, not the excessive cruelty alone, but 
the mute unconsciousness of its being vnrong or evil. And the bloodthirsty ritual of 
Moloch being added thereunto, must have had a fatally perverting tendency. Conceive 
wiiat England would have been, had human sacrifices still continued to be recognized 
by her people, as a solemn means of testM^ing her homage of the Supreme ? 

" But Carthage knew no better way. Infanticide g^w rare as civilization expanded. 
Was it not wondrous how it struggled up into strong life at all, amid sudi a jungle of 
»«perstltion." • • • • 

** The fiite of nations has been as various as their names ; the attempt to draw them 
into Procrustean parallels is vain ; but there are some universal truths, and this Is one 
of them, which all experience testifies unto — ^that from the hour a people, no matter 
how or under what pretences, begins to depend upon the unearned wealth of oth e rs 
the unnative arms of others — the factitious patriotism of others-^^the skein of its Arte 
baglns to be wound up— /atally. The, more Carthage hastened to grow rich, the more 
rapidly do we perceive her institutions hastening to decay. Wealth became the chief 
qnalification for power or influence. Great public offices were purchased. Mono- 
poly abroad became the instigator of monopoly at home. Carthage was irresponsibly 
gveat : let those who led Carthage to such greatness bein like manner irresponsible as men. 
Tlie people were kept in a whirl of excitement, triumph, wonder, foreign news, and 
victory. National vanity jostled the calm honest love of country from its old place in 
the popular heart. The many were blinded by the dazzling novelty of remote com* 
merce and possessions ; they thought of them, and dreamt of them, till they could 
think and dream of nothing else. They reeled on till the end of the second Punlo 
war, when vrith fearful shock they were awakened to a sense of their in&tuation : 
the Roman eagle sat upon their panting bosom, and seemed to ponder whether U 
weuld spare them even Ufe. 

'* Life for that time was spared.^ They put away for a season the vnne cup of folly ; 
aa by miracle the palsied hand gprew steady ; the heated brain grew cool ; we will 
drink no more — 'tis madness, infatuation ; let us pay off the debts we owe — the im- 
provident contracts of our delirinm ; — by treaty Rome ezacta a bitter and extortionate 
fine, calculated as she herself avows, on the prineiple of keeping us always in bar 
pasrer ; — we will baffle her malignity ; eonae hack, honest toil and tfarifl, too long iie» 
glaeted friends faiyottea cowselioray— ^de us again 1 
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** There is not in history a more touching or sublime spectacle, than a nation thus 
sobered by adversity, and under the leadership of one great man, penitently reverting 
to the principles and practices of virtue. We are taught to think of Hannibal as a 
mere general ; this is the back of the picture, where ids worst deeds are scrawled. 
But the greatness and glory of Hannibal is that he kept up the fainting heart of his 
country after her fall ; that laying by the vulgar fame of war, he became the comforter 
and guide of his sick and wounded people ; that he taught them the great lessons of 
self-reform — ^reform of their moral and economical condition. And such was his suc- 
cess, that by thrift and searching abolition of all waste in the expenditure of the pub- 
lic money, the national debt was within ten years discharged, to the surprise and mor- 
tification of Rome. This is the praise of Hannibal. 

** But he strove in vain. The people were recUumable, but the aristocracy had be- 
come corrupt. Stript of their power by his influence, they entered into the pay of 
Bome. Habits of indolent expense had spoiled ihem; their good feelings were warped; 
they plotted agsinst Hannibal ; to save his life, he was compelled to fly ; Rome came 

agun, resolved that this time there should be no mercy shown : Carthage ceased to be.** 

* • • • • 

*< The history of Rome is the biography of the longest lived and most accomplished 
rufiian, that has ever played the part of plunderer and bully among the nations ; and I 
am persuaded that there is more Boul<depressing doubt as to man's capacity for freedom 
and more direct suggestions to political immorality, inhaled from the narrative of 
Roman impunity, than from all the other chronicles of mankind. Vices as great and 
as varied are to be found elsewhere ; violence as fraudulent, and treachery more con- 
summate, maybe pointed out in Pagan^u; e, and alas I in pseudo- Christian times: 
but no where did these tilings, concatenated ihrough the lapse of ages, assert so daring 
an irresponsibility from all law of retributive justice,— for none other of the many, who 
in various climes have striven to clutch the unhallowed spoil, have won and kept the 
diadem of the world r ' . • , 

" The idea of Rome was domination. For tliis she seems to have been bom ; in the 
impulsive consciousness of this she grew, beyond the bounds of all precedent or paral- 
lel i for sake of this, was her sanguinary code of social and public discipline con- 
structed and maintained, for upwards of eight hundred years. Her first exploit was 
the destruction of her own parent — Alba ; her last, the transference of the seat of her 
world empire to Constantinople, whereby she committed suicide ; and the life-interval 
between this fit beginning, and characteristic end, is thoroughly consistent. Every 
footprint in her track is deep witli blood. Her philosophy assumed, and offered to 
demonstrate at the sword's point, that the strongest government is the best. Hfer plea 
for each act of war was the attainment of general peace, — a plea which the minor 
practitioners of later times have not seldom adopted, as a precedent for their petty 
larcenies. Rome asserted boldly that the annihilation of all independent rule, and 
thought, would be the perfectest condition of things ; and her perseverance wrought 
upon this anvil, with more than mortal energy, for upwards of a thousand years. Her 
empire stretched the nearest to tlie attainment of this aim, of any that has ever been ; 
and there are those, who think it pity, that the experiment was not at least thoroughly 
tided out, imagining that the terrific ruin into which tlie imperialized portion of the 
world afterwards fell, was the effect of incomplete success." 

There is one peculiarity about that great section of history which ia 
called '^ Ancient," namely that which extends from the first glimmering 
of historic light in the East, until its descent below the horizon, at the 
fall of the Roman Empire. The nations whose fate is there detailed, 
have ceased to enjoy a national existence, and we must look to the 
records of the past alone, for the image of their being. Their history is 
distinguished in this respect from that of the nations who sprang into 
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eziatence after the destrnction of Rome, that it is complete, that their 
destiny has been wound up, they have played out their part upon the 
world's stage and have gone their ways. Hence there is a fullness 
about the history of the civilization of man, which ended with the irrup- 
tion of the northern nations; we see its rise and we behold its setting, we 
are spectators of its progress and we witness its catastrophe. We can 
measure the consequences which followed from any important event, we 
can tell the direction and tendency of the human mind at any particular 
period, and estimate the results of that tendency, we can mark out the 
part assigned to 'Uny individual man, or particular state in the great 
drama upon which the curtain has fallen, and we can estimate the 
influence which each exercised. It is far otherwise with the history of 
that civilization which we call modem, the foundations of which were 
silently laid while the ground was yet strewed with the ruins of that 
which had fallen. We can trace its slow, toilsome, and almost imperc<\>- 
tible progress through the Middle Ages, down to the revival of ancient 
literature and the invention of printing ; we can estimate the vast acces- 
sion of impetus which it then received, and its constantly accelerated 
velocity since. But the end is still far off, the termination of its career 
is still shrouded in darkness, the catastrophe is still concealed from our 
straining eyes. It is impossible therefore to judge accurately of the 
bearing and consequences of events, to estimate the influence which they 
have had upon succeeding ages, or to assign the proper place to them, or 
the actors in them. We are often therefore misled by the nearness of 
events or personages to our own time, and judge of them by their appa- 
rent, not their real magnitude ; we have not trained our mental vision to 
a correct historical perspective. 

Besides, amidst all the variations and fluctuations of human affiiirs, 
they are still always obedient to general laws, the working of which is 
not perceptible except after long intervals of time, and the precise nature 
of which cannot be known while the result to be attained by them is hid- 
den in obscurity. That they exist, however, is certain; that to full and 
accurate knowledge of the history of any period, a just appreciation of 
those laws is indispensable, is equally undoubted. However confused 
may be the coil of events at any time ; however obscure may be the ten- 
dency of society at any period — and however doubtful its course, still to 
those who look back upon it from a more advanced period, the working 
of some general law — ^the direction impressed upon the age by its influ- 
ence — is distinctly visible, although they may not be able to estimate its 
full force. Without questioning the free will of man, it is evident that 
his actions are subject to the general laws we have mentioned; not mere- 
ly the law? of revelation and morality, by which his weal or woe as an 
Accountable being is to be decided, but laws of progress — ^laws regulating 
and directing the general tendency of those actions to the working out 
some inscrutable design of Providence. In that respect, however free 
the will of each man, however independent his actions, yet does hb work- 
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ing in the flesh contribute to the eyolviiig the rafinilts of bis Crestor as 
^ibscureljy as silently, but aa certainlj aa the operatioae of the coral inaeot 
iand to raise islands above the Waters of the Faeiflc To those living st 
may partionlar period, the general tendency of their own age or slate of 
aac»l7 is generally as imperceptible as the earth's progress roimd the 
mn to. the dwellers on it ; it is only by acarefnl observation of the change 
prodnced by a considerable interval of time, that that tendency can 
be known, or its results estimated. The more recent the period ther^ 
lbre» the greater is the difficulty of solving the problem, whither mankind 
have been hurrying during it — of finding the true key to its history. In 
any period, however, since the fall of the Roman Empire, the difficult 
18 greater in consequence of the fact that the destiny of the nations that 
then arose has not yet been wound up-*the veil of futurity which hides 
what remains for them to do upon earth is still unlifted. This importacnt 
distinction should be kept in view in considering the two great dividoBS 
of history, and allowance shotdd be made for it in estimating the pecaliar 
qualities of each. 

We have been led into those remarks by the contrast between the por- 
lioa of our author's work devoted to ancient history, and that of which 
the history of the modem nations of Europe is the subject. There is a 
eompleteness, a definiteness about the former, which is wanting in the 
latter, and which appears to us to be oeoasioned by the cause to whidi 
we have referred. The one is fragmentary, to be sure, but the fragmeflrlB 
are complete columns, telling the tale of the origin and downfall of the 
Imildlng whereof they formed a part ; the other is the scaffolding of a 
yet unfinished edifice. The observations which the author makes upon 
that period wherein the two great sections of time had their point of 
junction, the period which witnessed the destruction of ancient empire^ 
and the birth of modem nation-hood are too striking to be overlooked. 

■' The faiAtOF&es of antiquity rise slowly, as we Iiave seen, oat of the silent mist that 
jrimflevally lay upon all things, as an impenetrable veil. Modern annak date trouk 
that world storm, which as a besom of destruction swept for centuries the decaj^ed 
civilisation of the Roman Empire. The history of that storm, or rather histories of 
the fast-following tempests, from the first Vandal outburst in the Third century, till 
the last rush of the Normans in the Tenth, — when they shall be written as they oug'bt 
to be written, with a perception of their unity of end, — ^for there was assuredly a cer- 
tun unity in them, — a key-note of unison in their dissonant howls, — will form perhaps 
one of the most magnificent ohronicles of human fate and conflict, of which we can have a 
eonoeptien. I have said, when it shall be written ; for surely the glittering philosophiatiiea 
of Gibbou will appear no adequate representation of the matter, if you but think serioualy 
What its depth— its space — its mysterious, dark, soul-quelling impulses were. Gibbon 
was a clever, an exeeedmg clever man ; but cleverness will not do for work Dke this. 
Bo was a nfauble, shrewd, indefatigable, crifaeal-witted man ; but neither are these Ibe 
qpaUlioa ehiefly requisite for such an undertaking. He had a keen eye oat for the 
oppoetunity to turn an epigram ; and as for antitheses his brun was a hot house in 
which they grew all the year round. But the composition of true history is aided little 
by a profusion of these kinds of forced fruit, curious and costly though they be . Ah I 
no. Gibbon lived, longed, aspired, attempted, worked, slaved hard, wrote, published 
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-^wai he wm flattered; praised, read* bougbt, repaiblisiiedr perched np for ixnmortaUtj 
in stucco and in stone ; — and yet did he go down to the grave profoundly unaware. 
Incurably unqualified to understand what this wreck of civilization was, whereon he 
has so elaborately pin-picked his name. 

" 'Twas the solemnest epoch in the iifetine of man— that, when the ctvilisation of two 
HwiMuid yearsy^nnicoized into one gigantic fabric by the power of Some, so that the 
mho\e trust and worth of nations was by eompubion made to rest thereon — be|^an visi- 
bly to break down. 'Twas the sultriest hour of time. The sweat- drops of terror fell, 
and made echo in their fall. The loosing of the chariot-steeds of barbarism was heard 
afar, and men knew not what it meant, for they had never heard the like before. 
Vague feelings of their helplessness and danger — vague forebodings of unknown evils 
overcast their sapless hearts. They had time to fly — but whither ? They bad handa 
and brains, but the hands were nerveless, and " the formidable pilum, which had sub- 
dued the world, dropt from them ;* — the brains were crammed full of controversial 
logic, so that there was no room in them for manly thoughts. Men had been bent and 
bowed for centuries to believe the lie, that one arch of power is enough for all man- 
kind, — that it is safest and best for many nations to trust all to one. All rivalry or 
eumpetition was not only dead, but it waa a thing forgotten ; it had come to be a rude, 
uncivilized, unenlightened thing. There stood but one world spanning arch, — but one 
only tolerated or known bridge over anarchy. Suddenly the waters rise, surge hi|^ 
aweU beyood all ordinary bounds; the antiquated masonry is giving way ; battlement 
alter battlement fell iu ; help I — help 1 — we perish ! But there is no help: only a too 
late consciousness is heard whispering — ^ye have cut away all other arches — all other 
wi^ of escape, save this one of empire : — crowned kings of men, ye too must even 
pariah r 

Tfais closes the extracts which we are enabled to make, and which we 
tmst will serve to excite, not satisfy the curiosity of our readers respect- 
ing the work from which they are taken. It is a gratifying fact that 
the only work in the English language upon the suli^ect to which it re- 
lates, should have been produced by an Irishman, and addressed to an 
Irish auditory. It is at once an indication of what has been done during 
the past, and an omen of hope for the future. 

There are in several passages of this book, quaintnesses of style, and 
peculiarities of expression, which with many will pass for affectation, and 
which certainly do not seem natural to the author, for the most eloquent 
and earnest passages are perfectly free from them ; indeed they occur but 
at rare intervfds, and seem introduced there from mere waywardness, 
«s if the author were tired of the style which is natural to him. He 
bas a passion also for new compounds, for forcing the English language 
into unused combinations, and occasionally he loves to coin words net 
always the most successfuL What beauty or merit for example could 
he possibly see in the word ^ feudald<Hn'* to induce him to claim for it a 
place in future dicUonaries. This coining of words is a privilege which 
the public ars naturally 6<Hnewhat jealous of. They do not concede it, 
flave to those who have acquired for themselves the right to be considcFsd 
as the kings of literature, and even their oc»Dage requires the puWc 
afiprobation before it can obtain currency or be admitted among the 
traaswrea of the nation. A young author, therefore, should be particu- 
larigr eaareful how he asamaea aoy ppevogativea m thie respect, before he 
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is rightftilly invested with them by the popular voiee. The public do 
not lightly pardon a wilful encroachment upon their privileges. 

But enough of these trifling defects ; we hope to meet the author again in 

, the field of literature ; he has now placed upon record the evidence of 

his own ability, and if we are to judge by his previous career^ he is not 

likely to let that ability be wasted in idleness or trivial pursuits. We 

trust that hereafter we shall be able to say of him, 

'< His youth gave promiBe of a glorious morrow, and his riper years 
Have seen it ali fulfilled.'* 



MACKLIN; OR, THE SON'S SACRIFICE. 
CHAP. XVni. — ^A SEARCH FOR EVIDENCBd CAUTHLEEIv's DISCIiOSITItE. 

Ws left Mr. Butler taking his departure for the inn, as directed by 
Cauthleen, in search of the information, which, according to the opinion 
of the hag, would produce such important results, either by actually 
breaking down the evidence of the soldier, or by casting such doubts upon 
its truth, as would tend to destroy its credit with the jury. We shall 
now overtake his footsteps, and continue his close companions during a 
visit of so serious and interesting a character. 

When he entered the apartment, the state and occupants of which we 
have taken some pains in a former chapter to describe, despite hb visible 
anxiety to come at once into contact with the individuals lie sought, be 
was so struck with surprise at the scene before him, that he seemed as if 
for some moments he almost forgot the objects of his mission, he gazed so 
long and silently around him with a wondering and enquiring eye. But 
when, as it were in searching for an explanation of the novel spectacle, 
his glance fell upon the knot of jovial souls, who for that night, at least, 
by mirth, good-fellowship, and a reasonable supply of social comforts,* had 
resolved to defy the want of sleep and its collateral inconveniences, he at 
once, from their position, recognised them as the party he sought, and 
instantly his thoughts were recalled to the important business upon which 
lie came. 

Had he known the persons before him, he need not have felt any 
delicacy in immediately approaching and taking his pUice amongst them ; 
but this not being the case, he had no sooner advanced a few steps to- 
wards the table, than he suddenly paused and hesitated how to address 
them, doubtful of the manner in which his advances would be received. ' 
But one of those nearest the door, hearing the footfall, and perceiving a 
stranger standing before him, whose manner expressed an evident desiie 
to join them, yet exhibited an embarrassment how to effect his object, at 
once rose from his seat, and with all the genuine courtesy and kindness of 
his country, in a tone whose free and easy welcome showed a constant 
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familiarity with hospitable treatment, begged of him ** to oome forward and 
take a place at their social board.'* At the same time, by a quick and 
ingenious disposition of the chairs, he soon procured him a comfortable 
seat, to which he led him with a grace and well-bred bearing, which 
strongly contrasted with his rough and somewhat home-spun appearance. 

When the social circle was again formed, Mr. Butler begged he might 
not be the cause of interrupting the conversation which was taking^ place 
at his entrance. 

" Why, sir,** said one of the gentlemen, who was addressed by his com- 
panions under the familiar name of Dick Maybery, << our talk for some 
time has been on the topic of this trial, and it may be a question now 
whether its continuance be of any interest to you.** 

" Interest me I** exclaimed Mr. Butler in a tone of surprise, mingled 
with a passionate earnestness, which showed, that in the sudden warmth 
caused by the implied doubt which the random observation of the 
speaker seemed to cast upon the depth and sincerity of the anxiety which 
occupied every faculty of his mind, and strained every nerve in his body; 
he for a moment forgot his habitual coolness and the strange company 
among which he spoke. " Interest me ! nothing on earth — no transac- 
tion or occurrence of this life ever had such a hold upon the pulses of 
heart and brain as this self-same and extraordinary trial. Life, fortune 
— even hopes so dear to me, that to mention them wrings my very soul : 
all would 1 cheerfully surrender for one ray of truth and light which 
might illumine the darkness and misery in which all things are sur- 
rounded. 

** Pardon me," he added, after a short pause, in which he could not but 
perceive the somewhat astonished look of those about him ; *< pardon 
this rather uncalled-for out-burst of feeling, but the stake I have in this 
man's fate is life's happiness— life's every comfort ; — I care not if you 
should suspect who I am : it matters little now ; and it is a harrowing 
thought to anticipate so enormous a loss as the ignominious end, while 
you firmly believe in the innocence, of the victim, upon whose fate the die 
is to be irrevocably cast against you. But a truce with this — ^with your 
leave I will claim your promise to resume the conversation." 

For a moment there was something like an awkward silence, and one 
of the party ventured to whisper, in a tone however which did not reach 
the ear of the individual named, 

** Mr. Butler, for a five-pound note." 

An indignant « hush** from all about him followed the expression of 
the adventurous guess, and the conversation was at once resumed to do 
away with the unpleasant effects, if any had been produced. 

** Well then, sir," said one of the company, "since you are so interested 
in the events of this trial, you will not only lend your best attention to 
the course which our conversation has already taken — the substance of 
which I shall briefly recapitulate for you— but be pleased to follow also the 
channel in which it is likely to flow, on its prissent resumption. Before 
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jou entered the room, the gentlemen on either side of you, who have an 
intimate acquaintance with the locality in which the murder was com- 
mitted, have both been taxing their knowledge and experience to prove 
that the soldier never could have wandered accidentally from the highroad; 
that he must have had a practised guide with him, to reach the house in 
safety ; and that for all this he must have had a main purpose of his own 
to induce him to brave such dangers, and at such a time to visit a place 
— a mansion and inhabitants who bore so gloomy and unenviable a charac- 
ter as the Tracys. Our friend on the right, Mr. Mark Cassidy, was just 
describing the situation of the ground when you joined us." 

<< Will you, sir," said Mr. Butler, turning to the gentleman named, in 
a tone in which earnest entreaty mingled perceptibly with his habitual 
politd reserve^ " be pleased to continue your observations ?'* 

'< Oh, with the greatest pleasure in the world," replied Mr. Cassidy. 
** See here, sirl From the direction of the town, from which it appears 
the soldier came on the evening in question, it would take the devil him- 
self to reach Tracy's house, without being either smothered or drowned. 
In this way (and Mr. Cassidy began to draw a map of the place with 
punch-stains on the table) runs what is called the * dancing bc^/ on which 
if man or beast set his foot unwarily, he is lost beyond power of recovery. 
Beyond this, a little more to the righty are the deep holes, called * the 
dead man's pools', and there again to the left, stretching all across the 
front of Corrib-house, lies the large leaden-coloured mass of water, called 
* Mrs. Clemey's hole/ almost undistinguishable in day light. Now, I ask 
my friend, Dick Maybery here, who knows every spot in the barony 
better than the county surveyor, and has shot over that same bog this 
five and thirty years past, if any man ^could itra^ across it in safety as 
the soldier says he did ?" 

** By Greorge,'' said Mr. Maybery, ^ I would not take the best horse I 
ever crossed, to walk three steps in it after dusk. It is the most murder- 
ing place I ever met with. I am sure hundreds have perished there 
whose fate has been attributed to other causes." 

<* But " said a gloomy looking gentleman at the fire-side, <'it is provable 

that the soldier vxu at the town of on the evening in question, 

and it is beyond a doubt that he arrested Macklin on the very spot 
where he rashly attempted to conceal the body, and it is also a fact to be 
remembered, that Macklin himself passed from the self-same town on 
that evening through this identical bog, and reached the house of his 
stepfather Tracy." 

** Fooh, pooh," quickly replied an elderly gentleman, with a rather 
sarcastic expression of countenance, '' will you never cease your doubts, 
especially as they always tend to display your ignorance of the subject 
upon which they are expressed. Sir, hearken to this, and it will do 
away at least with the last objection. The viUage where Macklin spent 
all his early life until he trod upon the very verge of manhood, lies but 
a mile and a half to the back of Tracy's house, and the pathway acroes 
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the bog, which he of course travelled with practised footsteps from the 
experience of youth, was, in times past, the only direct communication 
with the town. Macklin, therefore, from the recollections of his boy- 
hood, could travel over it with ease and safety, while it would be certain 
death to a stranger." 

"Right, by the Lord Harry," exclaimed Mr. Cassidy, "and now 
since our friend lately arrived seems so interested in our conversation, I 
propose that Maybery gives him a full description of the place, with his 
reasons for that conviction which is so fixed upon his mind for disbe- 
lieving the soldier's evidence, which not only he, but I myself am ready 
upon oath to give expression to." 

It is not our intention to continue a report of the conversation which 
followed ; suffice it to say, that it seemed to prove of the highest mtoent 
to Mr. Butler, for he not only took copious notes of the observations 
made, but also himself supplied questions which tended to bring forth 
subjects only half hidden or half expressed. The sober gray of the 
morning began to steal in through the chinks of the shutters, ere their 
discourse was brought to any thing like a close. Upon the appearance 
of light, however, Mr. Butler rose from his seat, and shaking hands with 
each individual of the party, thanked them for their kind attention 
towards, and hospitable welcome of him; but especially turning to 
Messrs. Cassidy and Maybery, he said, 

" You will then, my kind, good friends, be present to day during this 
trying emergency. I have hopes, great hopes indeed, that your state- 
ment may have a most beneficial effect. I will see that your accommoda- 
tion is well looked to. Farewell, until we meet on the issue of life and 
death." 

" Be not too sanguine, be not too trustful in what you heard to night," 
eagerly called out the gloomy gentleman, " those who have been speaking 
to you for some time past, have been through life the victims of an 
over-reaching and over-reached credulity. Be assured, good sir, and I 
say it for your benefit, there is not the slightest chance of escape for the 
prisoner." 

Mr. Butler, who had by this time reached the door, waved his hand 
with a smile to his gloomy adviser, and left the apartment. 

Having obtained all the information to be gleaned in the quarter from 
whence he came, he was now naturally anxious to ascertain how matters 
had proceeded at his own mansion during his absence. He had left his 
beautiful daughter strangely attended — alone, with that old, forbidding, 
dauntless hag, whose youth seemed to have been one of excessive crime, 
and whose age was certainly not one of repentance. Could she, he 
thought, have had any devilish intent in thus getting him out of the 

way? Could she , but here his doubts and suspicions checked 

themselves. Every thing she had prophesied, every tittle she had asserted 
proved to be correct, and was he not returning home lighter in heart and 
fresher in spirits than he had been for some time ? Away then with the 

2 n2 
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unworthy doubt, and yet he quickened his pace, and it was with some- 
thing like an agitated manner he entered his own mansion. 

When he opened the door of the apartment in which he had left his 
daughter with Cauthleen tete a tete, he was surprised at the deep unbro- 
ken hush that reigned within it. The place was filled with a confused 
and jarring light, the candles had burned down to their sockets, and 
were flickering and flashing with their usual sickly glare, while the light 
of the morning, now beginning to shine out with its broad, distinct 
gleam, no longer stole but forced a bold way through the chinks of the 
shutters, and refusing to mingle with its costly, but pale and artificial 
representative, seemed for a time to be fitfully struggling for that 
supremacy it was by and bye so gloriously to assert ; and thus bewildered 
rathei^ than enlightened the senses subject to its influence. 

Mr. Butler advanced to the fire-side, and there indeed a spectacle, as 
lovely as imagination could picture, met his eye. In his long-backed 
easy chair sat and slept his idolized daughter. She was leaning back 
in one comer, and in that position her fair cheek rested upon her 
equally fair and delicate hand, her rounded and beautifully propor- 
tioned arm, forming as it were the polished and snowy pillar of which 
these tapering fingers, in their graceful outline, were the classic capital. 
From the inclined position, her raven hair — far brighter and darker 
than the wild bird's wing, which, taking advantage of night and sleep 
to escape from its silken bonds, had flowed in rich profusion, and 
in every possible variety of form, whether ringlet, tress or braid, over 
brow, and cheek, and hand, and then rested in shining masses upon her 
fair and sinless bosom. Her form was hushed into complete repose, and 
at nature's unstudied and graceful disposition, was indeed a picture of 
exquisite and surpassing loveliness. 

She slept softly and deeply — ^not merely the sleep of innocence and 
health, but what was strange indeed in her present positicH), that of 
smiling happiness. Misery had been certainly driven from the usur- 
pation of her thoughts, and hope, their legitimate but exiled sovereign, 
and all her bright attendants installed in the tyrant's place ; for there was 
a flush on her cheek, which nothing but the joy of such a restoration 
could call up. She had evidently heard something that night which had 
produced a most cheering and inspiriting eflect upon her mind ; for the 
blissful ideas that were disporting themselves within, could nOt be kept 
back altogether by sleep or silence, but tcould wander on the confines of 
expression. She was constantly murmuring undistinguishable, because 
disjointed phrases, and it was plain to perceive that the fragments were 
the links of a golden, not an iron chain. As her father stood over her, 
gazing upon her with feelings which only such a father could experience 
for such a child, one sentence alone became intelligible. In one hand 
she tightly grasped a curiously folded, but well-sealed paper ; pressing this 
closely to her heart, she said softly, — 

*« This, let what will come of the morrow, will make him happy, yes, 
very happy.'* 
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Who would blame that father — ^that man who wept at such a scene as 
this ; or coldly say the drops which flowed became not the years or brow 
of his manhood. None, and it is no discredit to Mr. Butler to say he 
wept plenteous tears of pride and fear, hope and distrust, sanguine 
expectation, and yet chilling apprehension. Two words in her short 
sentence had loosed the fountains of his feelings, << to-morrow" and 
^ happy." The terms as regarded their fortunes were indissolubly con- 
nected. Indeed the latter so depended on the former that by its terminar- 
tion was to be decided whether the bright-omened word was ever again 
to be pronounced by their little circle. 

^ To-morrow, and happiness for him," murmured Mr. Butier, ''strange 
association, I would not have believed had I not heard it, that even in 
sleep she would connect such contradictory ideas. But be it so. Let her 
be happy in those dreams from whose enchantment her waking will be so 
sad a one." Bending down over her he continued, '< a father's fondest bless- 
ing on thee, my lovely and cherished darling, and His too of whom we 
are well and wisely told, — otherwise pain and misfortune would be mad- 
dening and intolerable, — ^that He loves best where He chastens most. 
Doubtless, lovely and beloved treasure of my soul, when he fashioned 
thee so good, so pure, so beautiful, only as it would seem to our finite 
and agonized perception, to be blasted the keenest, and withered the 
soonest ; He had His own wise ends in so doing, and these it is vain to 
fathom, as it is impious to doubt. Sleep on, beloved one ; rest so sound 
and sweet as this will revive thy heart, for the trial of thy waking hours. 
One kis9 wMl I steal from thee, ere I turn to my many and agitating 
pursuits." 

The doating father was about gently touching with his lips the polished 
forehead of his lovely daughter, when a sharp grasp, as if the talon of a 
fierce bird had suddenly alighted on it, was laid upon his shoulder. Turn- 
ing quickly round in some surprise, he beheld Cauthleen Rhu, her finger 
raised as a gesture of silence, as she hissed rather than whispered into his 
ear the words, 

" Ugh, sir, ugh, wake her not for the love of heaven — see how happy 
she is> smilin* in her sleep, as the infants do when they say the angels 
are whispering with them ; and who knows this minnte, but some of the 
blessed ones themselves, this night of nights, pitying her misfortunes, and 
loving her for her beauty and gentleness^ has stolen down to tell 
some bright words of comfort and consolation to one whose heart is as' 
pure and sinless as any baby bantling. She will sleep soundly and 
happily for a long time yet to come, for I have taken the jpurse and the 
darkness of the past from her, as regards the fair fame and early fortunes 
of him who is the life-pulse of her being ; and there, you .see that paper, 
sir, she is hugging to her young bosom, as if it was its cherished off- 
spring; in it she has a joy, a piide, a light of the future for him which 
hard fortune may clutch at, but never reach." 

'• How shall I ever be able to reward you for this ndble part you are 
acting," exclaimed Mr. Butler, gazing u|)on the crooked decrepid creature 
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before him with an admiration which her appearance certainly never 
could warrant. '< Strange and mysterious as your ways are, iCnd stem 
and forbidding the more prominent features of your character, there yet 
seems lodged within you so commanding a power of doing good or evil, 
at least in this present eventful crisis; and you evince so strong a desire 
to save him in whom all our hopes are centered, that something like a 
wondering fear is mixed up with the gratitude that is due to you. Would 
that I possessed an equal power, as I do the wish to reward." 

'* Reward me," replied the hag. << Ugh, there was a time an' ye could 
easily do it. Bright goold, and shinin' silver was my price for vamj m 
day. But mark ye! the time will come when I will ask je for my 
reward, and see that ye be forthcoming with it at the given hour. Come, 
sir! ye have talked of a reward, and your anxiety to bestow a fitting one. 
Place your fair and honest hand within mine, and give me your honour- 
able pledge that if ever Cauthleen Rhu comes to ask for her reward, it 
shall be freely given." 

" O, most willingly do I give the pledge," said Mr. Butler. « There is 
my hand and word on it." 

'* Ugh, that win do," said the hag. ^' And now let us to our own work 
in the business, for the sun that has come up above the world, since we 
spoke first, must not set, if we can help it, in shame and sorrow upon the 
noble-hearted and the beautiful." 

They drew aside to a table, at a remote end of the room, and there for 
a considerable time Cauthleen continued to narrate a story of such 
fearful interest as to absorb every faculty of the listener's soul. Indeed, 
sometimes it was painful to see the effects the details had upon him. Alter* 
nately his face grew pale and crimson, as the horrors he heard varied in 
their character ; and clasping his hands together and looking upwards he 
would exclaim at every sentence, '* Gracious God, can this be possible ?*' 

The story was indeed one of fearful interest, for with the exception of 
some facts, which powerful reasons restrained her from conununicating, 
such as the relationship which existed between Macklin and the soldier^ 
the concealment of the money, and their own anxious pursuit of it^— ^e 
told him nearly all the particulars of the several careers of early crime 
and matured guilt — of red stains blotting the morning path-way of life, 
•and crimsoning afresh its evening and downward course^-of love, guilty 
from its first conceptions, and sinful and shameful in all its subsequent 
developement — of revenge, merciless and unsparing ; and hatred which 
in its combination with selfishness, possessed all a devil's craft and all a 
devils malignity. 

When she had concluded, the feelings of the old man were too strongly 
affected by horror and amazement, to offer a single observation upon the 
narrative he had heard. The hag respected his silence for a few minutes, 
by acting similarly on her part, after which, resuming, she said, 

<< You now see, sir, that the soldier had a bad purpose of his own in 
going to Tracy's house that night — that let who will have dashed out 
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the old man*s brains, he was the cause of the scuffle, by being there on 
the nighi in question ; >ind you further know, that I can prove every 
tittle of thb against him, though he were to swear a thousand oaths to 
the contrary. Ugh, that I can, let him challenge' the worst, even unwit- 
tingly, and I may pluck the proudest feather from his crest. But then, 
sir, it will be a risk of death. I know them well, ugh, too well; they 
never pardon, never pity ; and on me, were I to betray them, and I cannot 
save him else^ they would track me to the gates of hell to have satisfac- 
tion on me. Ugh, that they would, besides I have been neck deep in 
the viUany and mischief of this, and, bad as I am, I shrink back from 
the exposure of my old shame ; swear to me then that it is only when 
all else fails — ^when there is no other hope, no other way to save him, 
that you will call upon me, and I will be ready at the* summons.** 

<< I do swear most solemnly," said Mr. Butleri. 

** It's enough" said the hag> <<I am satisfied. I have other work before 
me now, but I will be at time and place when wanted.'' And ere her 
words had died away, she had glided with her usual stealthy pace from 
the apartment, and left the mansion with the care and. secrecy of a 
inmate. 
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• His heart was flowing^ o'er with love : 
It was the strong vitality 
By which its every throb dfid live and mov«.^ 
' And yet he was aUme; 
Seeking, in vain, for one 
Heart's sympaithy. 

A visionary he had been 

Yrosh, boyhood's early day ; 
And in his brain's creations he had seen 

Hosts of those bright, false- things 

A poet's fancy brings 
To strew his way. 

But there was one, of brightness 
Far above all the rest ; a shadowy form 

Radiant with seraph beams of Heaven's own brightness, 
That by a strange, sweet charm 

His lone&iess did cheer ; 

And when most odd and drear 
Wa pathway woold have been, 'twa» there to waruL 

In the still night, as he did pore 

Over old History's page ; 
Or studied the unholy lore 

Of ancient magic sage ; 
Or revel'd in the visions caught 
From some famed bard's miyestic thouglit, 

Pour'd forth in lofty song, ^ 

Perchance to kingly throng — \ 

That form was with him, wheresoe'er he went ; 
Cheering the solitude in which his hours were spent. 

Whether he rambled through the forest glade ; 

Or lay to watch the bubbling of the fountain ; 
Or by the ocean's margin, if he stray'd ; 

Or scaled the eagle's haunt upon the mountain : 
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WhereTer God wm nuadfMted — ^with the fair* 
The soft, the wild, the heauteous, the sublime,— 
Blidst which the poet lives his span of time, — 
Still was it there. 

It was but fancy's dream ; 
Tet still he chcrish'd it, 

Till part of his existence it did seem. 
He felt the cold, false worldlfaigs all unfit 

To comprehend his mind. 

And though he never hoped to find 
His vision realised, he aye did cherish it. 

Yet it did cross his path at last ; 

A living form of light : 
The bright embodiment of what had pass*d 

For many a day before his mental sight. 
She was a being made to love — 

All loveliness, and clothed in grace— 
Albeit, at times, her lofty spirit strove 

With woman's gentle pace. 
Thenceforth, unto tiie poet's eye. 
She was the polestar of his sky ; 
His guide, his guard, his hope, his trust, his joy ; 
A burning light, that cold nor darkness could destroy. 

None save the poet e'er can know 

The deep intensity 
With which the poet loves ; how it doth grow 
An all consimiing power ; 
A flame that doth devour 
Whate'er may interfere with its sole sovereignity. 

She was to him the vital breath 

On which his being hung. 
Whether in calm or tempest, life or death, 
Her's was his first, last thonght; 
No fond hope fancy wrought. 
But round her clung. 

The fountain's seal was broken 
Now, and at her feet was pour'd the long pent stream 
Of buried feeling. Were her name but spoken. 
His eye would flash with brighter beam; 
And at h^r finger's touch, 
Through every vein would rush 
The fever'd blood, as swift as flies the lightning's gleam. 

It 18 a strange infatuation--and 

It boots not now to tell 
His feeling when his lips first touch'd that hand; 

Or of the darkness that round him weuld dwdl 
The day he saw her not 
Or how he all forgot. 
When she was by his side and'talk'd to him. 

The fever that was preying on his strength .* 
Or how the sunny noontide slcy look'd dim 

Unless he saw it light up her dark eye. 

Alas I how seldom on the strong intensity 
Of fervid feeling such as his, at length 
Does happmeas await I will not say 

Whether it was his lot to meet it here ; 

.Or if be found his deep love cast away 

If he did feel himself beloved agiUn — how dear 
That consciousness to him, oh wko could know ? 

Ah, me I how few could understand him.— even sh^^ 

His own — knew not the overflow 
Of thoughts that bum'd, exhaostless as a seal F. 
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JULY* 

No. xxr. 

To (bis air from our own Miscellaneous Collection, ^] nTeAlp Aft tDe*Afi|f , 
" I win not be deceived again," we bave put tbe following beautiful lines by 
OUT countr)'man, J. J^ Callanan, wbicb miffht bave been written for it. 

AHD MUar WS FA&T ? 

Atiil must we t>aTt ? then fare thee well 1 
But he that wails it — he can tell 
How dear thou wert, how dear thou art. 
And ever must be, to this heart ; 
But DOW 'tis Tain,^t cannot be ; 
Farewell I and think no more on me. 

Oh I 7e»— this heart would sooner break. 

Than one unholy thought awake; 

Td sooner slumber into clay 

Than cloud thy spirit's beauteous ray ; 

Go, free as air — as angel free, 

And, lady, think no more on me. 

Oh I did we meet when brighter star 
Sent its faur promise from iSisur, 
I then might hope to call thee mine ; 
The minstrel's heart and harp were thine ; 
But now 'tis past — it cannot be ; 
Farewell ! and think no more on me. 

Or do ! — ^but let it be the hour 
When Mercy's all-atoning power 
From His high throne of glory hears 
Of souls like thine, the prayers, the tears ; 
Then, whilst you bend the suppliant knee. 
Then— then, oh Lady ! think on me. 

No. XXI L 

In tbe 14tb volume of Sir Walter Scott^s edition of Swift's works, p. 141, 
that celebrated man tbus introduces 

••THE DSSCRIPTION OF AN IRISH FEAST.** 
" O'Bourke, a powerful chieftain^of Ulster in the reign of Queen iSisabeth, was in- 
duced to make a yisit to the court of that sovereigii ; and, in order to take leave of bis 
neighbours with becoming splendour, he assembled them in the great hall of his castle^ 
which was situated hi the county of Leitrim, and still taosts as a ruin. He entertained 
his numerous guests with such aprofusion of the rude hospitality of the period, that 
the memory of his feast long survived in tradition; the longer perhaps on account of 
the tragical fate of O'Aourke himself, wbo was put to death in England. Hugh Mac- 
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Guaran, Esq. of Leitrim, a cotemporary of the celebrated Carolan, composed, apoB 
thia tnuUtionary foundation, the celebrated song of Plearaea na RmarcadL The 
fame of the ditty haYing reached Dean Swift, he was supplied, at his own reqnert, 
with a literal version, from which he ezeonted the following Tery spirited translatioii. 
It was afterwards translated by Mr. Charles Wilson, who published Irish poema in 
1783^ from whose scarce and forgotten,. though very curious collection, I have trans- 
ferred the original Irish words, for the benefit of the curious in Hibernian antiquities." 

At the present moment we cannot undertake to do more than to edit the 
Irish of this fine song with a strictly literal translation^ and with the poetical 
versions as given by Sir Walter. 

The reader will perceive that the original is In four stanzas, each divided 
into six quatrains, as Carolan's air requires. Dean Swift, it would seem, was 
furnished with three only out of the four. These three are to be found at the 
end of General Vallancey*s Irish grammar, pp. 126-130, almost fttem^tm as 
they are in Scott. We have hitherto been unable to meet with Wil- 
son's collection. The spelling of the Irish text, both in Vallancey and 
Scott, is in part antiquated, in part evidently corrupt ; and we have pro- 
ceeded — ^we acknowledge, with trembling and fear, — to restore it to its correct 
shape, using such lights as we happened to be masters of, and endeavouring 
to follow the directions for printhig Irish so lucidly given by Mr. 0*Dono- 
van, in his introductory remarks to the first volume of the Tracts relating to 
Ireland, printed for the Irish Archaeological Society, pp. 18, &c., which it is 
our desire, for the sake of the perspicuity which they afford to the Irish reader, 
to see carried out to their fullest extent. We have not ventured on change, 
except where we felt we should be able to vindicate it ; most of our altera- 
tions were rendered requisite, evidently by the carelessness of transcribers, 
and we have sought none but those which are in accordance with fixed and 
the best standards. The antiquarian cannot be balked by what we have 
done, for he can have easy access to the copies published by Scott and 
Vallancey. 

iPleA|tACA PA )SlaA]trAC. 

I. 
1. 1. 

3?leA|tACA 1)A iiUiAftCAC Tke merriment of the Ruarcs 

tC 5-ca]ii)l7e ai? U]le 6uf i)e, U in memory of-the every person, 

JD'^ b-C]0Cf a6, bA b-f e]Cf eA6, If he-came, if he-saw, 

Y bA 5-clu]T)|?eA6 50 |?6]l. And if he-heard, yet. 

a a. 

^ .V ^ Seven score pig, 

«eACC b-f ]CCeAb ipuc, ^ow, and sheep, 

^HAftc, AJttf CAOJIA, nr^ for-their sUughtering fw-Uie com- 

D'a S-CAfCAlltC bo'l) jAntAlS pany 

0AC A01) l^ Each one day. 



^ Sa b-Cf OCf a6.] Instead of Da fttatoauft. This dropping of the r though 
used in conversation, is condemned by the grammarians. 

^ Sa 6-f e^Cf eA6.] Instead of da bhaiiifeadh. The spelling with ei in the 
first syllable seems absolutely requisite for the sounds both of the consonants and 
vowels; and is conformable to the root r^uc. 
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3. 

4. 

" Xo b]t|reA6 tiK> p^opA-f A, 

** ^UbA8 TtJO pdCA-f A, 

** <So^beA6 TDO b|iT fxe-fe, 
*'io|f5eA6 11)0 clocA-fA. 

" i^^ll me iDo 5||ieAb, 

'* (S b* lIDCi;^ A]t :^-CA]lAlb,) 

" ^|t f CACC TthbeA^ACC led. 

6. 
" «plteA5 A||i AD s-cU]|tn5 n^ 
" i&e]f) At) pleA]tACA f^T) ; 

" ^]teAb 8u|D rS^ll*^ *^'^ ^15 n^' 
"^f 1 fo AD ctti|in? c6i|i.'' 

1. 

Vttcb leAinbat^A i>a iilttA|tCAC, 
tt5 c}tACA8 A 5-cleiq6e 

T^ftAC cuaIa]6 f^Ab coiifD^D 
*3fp c|to]pleAf5 AD ceofl, — 

2. 

©AD ^]^ A]|t A 5-COlf |ieACA6, 

tt3 e^jije Af A leApACA ; 
JTr A beAD F^lD A||i leAc-lAiTD 
ttj 5AC AOD bo'D c5jp. 



7A«r» iMre tbe hnndred paib of watdr*of- 



And the meadars In- their filling MiaU ; 
(At) riafaig in the mormng 

/I is with»u8 was the sport 

4. 
" "Was broken my pipe-t/sclf, 

" Was-robbed my pocket-ttoclf, 
** Were-stolen my breeches-Mmuelves, 

*' Was-burued my cloke-t^self. 

5. 

'* Lost I my cap, 

*• My mantle, and my kerchief, — 
* (Since ha»-departed our friend,) 

** Our seven blessings be with-them ! 

6. 

** Stir-up upon the harp, that ; — 

«« Play the planzty, that ; — 
*< Pitch to-us adash of the drink, that ;^ 

•« li is it, this, the banquet true/' 



n. 



1. 



There were the folk following of-the Ruarcs, 

(At) shaking their feathers 
A$ soon at hesrd they the turmoil 

And clatter of-the-musici — 

3. 
Without heed to their blessing, 

(At) rising ont-of th^ beds. 
And his woman— (wife or partner)— Ais 
own, upon half-hand — 

With each one of the troop. 



* Do'd 3Ar]tAt6.] 9««re f bo'D D-3AntAf6,— not aspirating, but eclipsing, 
in the sul^ective (dative or ablative) case after the article. The grammarians disagree 
herdn so much firom one another, and from themselves, that we must refer this doubfc 
to the disquisition of the learned. Of course, we do not refer to instances of nouns 
beginning with b or c, as the reader will find below bo'^D ^ISi ^o'd CaIaid, neither 
aspirated nor eclipsed. 

* & ^*]Tt)C|g A|t 3-CA|iA]b.] Instead of O dbmigh na gaireid: we take the pro- 
verbial expression to be meant, and so seems Swift to have been instructed when he 
used a similar English phrase, ** The de*el take the searcher;" not a translation. 

• tt^H AD 3'ClA]]tf 13.] See above note (S). N.B — 0*ReiUy makes this word 
masculine; qiuare, 

^ 7}|tO]pleAf5.] ^^ord not found in the dictionaries. See pleA]*5 and COjid- 

f tl|ftleAC-lA|1Dl «. «. upon one hand. 

• Xo'D Cdjp.] See above, note (3),— bo'D 3"C6|p l^re f 
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3. 

<Bai7 |t&AbA6 le fobA|t 

4. 
" ^la]i>ce A3Uf f aoJaI ca3Ab, 

•' 3Da|i tdo lA]rt), If ^-^1^ A 6A?i>- 

f Af Ctt 

" U ^tt]]tf]l u] 0|i|obA5A]u. 

5. 

" Sub 0]lC ! A li)ACA]|i." — 

"0O jlA^b II>A]C A5Ab, A 

*Ab|iu|5.'' 
" ^lor Ap bo 13615."— 

6. 

" /CjiA]t FU|5 A1J c-niA]be55 f |i), 
*^%eAct)u\^ o]tu|p At) cA]ced3 

fit),— 
0|iA]be65 le p-61. 



&i 



Wm strong the ttanding f late 
Of-the ground, tKmi was under-them* 

Without rending with ike trotting 
And gurgling-noise in each shoe. 

4. 

" Health and lany life to-thee 
" O Maoileachlun, O Aonagan, 

** By my liand, U is well a-dancest thou 
** O Muirsil O'Griodagan. 

5. 

** That upon-thee I — (your health) — Oh 
mother, — 
** That there may-be good with-thee-* 
O Patrick,-— 
" Clear-out, yourself, the bowl, that — 
•• Down (the) thy throat." 

6. 

Shake under-us the mat, that- 
Spread over-US the winnowing-sheet» — 
that— 

The tnuff-hoLf that, Aine, and 
A mouthfiil for drinking. 



m. 



1. 



1. 



tCrA||t 1JA i>-5]iAf A ! — 
£e b^6 c^feAb A17 5Af|tA]6 

;3fA]t 1]017A6 a 5-C|tO]CT)6 

if A]t Uf a6 'f-Ai) 5l ! 

a. 

^&l ci)A|Tt>-|ttt]5eA6 bA3A]]tc 

ttlH f Ab At) 5AC fCjAI) ACA, 

tt5 fCAbA6, V^ 5«^M*^> 
00 leo]t, 50 leoft. 

3. 
£6Ab A^c-f l]fT)e bA]tAc A]TS^ 
l^Af a6 5Aba]l cn^b i)V ce]le 

tts lofSAb, 'f-A bojAb. 

4. 
" tt bobAY5 ! Af 6 it)*ACAiti^fe 
"i£tt||i iUA]i)|fci|i i)A ISu]lle 

fllAf 

« SlReAd, If 0Aill]ii), If 
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Father of-the graces I-l^ 

Whofoetwr is-he wko should-see the com- 
pany 
After fillmg thefar pelts 

And upon blazing in-the drink I 

2. 
Tkere was the bone-wrist threatening 

In length in each knife with-them ; 
(At) stabbing and (at) cutting. 

Enough, enough. 

a. 

A hundred back-cudgels oaken upon if r*« 
Blazing in their course through (the) 
each other 

(At ) smiting, (at) leTsUing, 
(At) burning, and (at) scorching. 

4. 

'< Oh churl I /< is he my father-himself, 
•« Who put the Abbey of Boyle up, 

** SUgo« and Galway, and 
** Carrick-drum-rusk besides. 



^5 fC^bAb.] This is probably a mistake for the Celtic f aca6. 
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5. 
'^& ^A|tU it]Ub4lTtA 

" tCjuf biA6cAC ^nu^jijeAlcA, 
JD' o|l A5ttf b' Alc|iAii> fi?e, — 
** -^10f]tA]5 bo ^af|i. 

6. 
VeA5A]6 At) C-A6TDAb f|l), 

** l3uAil]6 A1) fqiAiDAb f f^, 

iRU* A^f A CA|l]t, If 
©ttff A$f A D-f|l6]l).** 



1. 



ii 



5. 

'< /f ishe, f^e Earl of-Kildare, 
'* And hospitable Miughnealta 

** Nursed and fostered me, — 
'* Inquire of Mor. 

e. 

" Throw-ye-down the timber, that — 
'* Strike-ye the clown, that — 

** A kick in the weam, and 
*• A cuff in the nose." 



XV. 



1. 



«• it|A 60|5 A1) XAlAlthf A,** 
^]tf A A01J bO*l) eA3lA]f , 

^5 ^TT*3® ^'^ f eAf Alb 

• *&A bA5A7]lC 50 11)61%. 

2. 

JWl H At) tp||ibe]f co]f iieACCA, 

bACA n)A]t, CPAp^PACy 

«03-Ui) bo|]iu. 

3. 

T^ftAC f)l ffe 1JA CA|bl]0]t|t 
ti lAf3A6 'p-bO CfOjlAll 

Xo |:^5a8 ai) fASAjic 

9tlV ti)eA]ll C|lAf17A fAOf A17 

fihb6)ib. 

4. 
Xi* eiiije 1JA b|iA]C]te 

Xk) cop Afl i>A b|iAO|ije f]i), 

*^bO f^5A6 A1) C-ACAl|l 5Al|lblA1) 
^|t 1hACA]|l Apf 1)A SIl^OfACA. 

6. 

•• '3tl-ttA]|i A b] iD]-fe caII, 

" ^ 3IACA6 1)A IhSflAbA 
?t b-f OCA]|l AT) ^Ap^S 

" t aU Adf A »6|ii). 
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** Who has-nised the (this) dust-ilself,'' 

Said one of-the ohnrch 
(At) rising in-his standing-ponHon 

And (at) threatening greatly. 

2. 

It ii not it, the AspergU consecrated, 
That was with-hun hi-the riot* 

But a stick, good, knotty, 
AJmost-<Ae.fttll of-a-flst. 

3. 

Ai soon at thought he the guests 

To whip and-to belabour 
Was-left the priest 

In-his lump ttatt across under the table. 



Arose the friars 

To hushing of-the fight, that— 
And was -left the father guardian 

Our father in the burning-embers. 

5. 

<*In-the-hour, In which was myself beyond 

" (At) receiving the degrees 
«< In presence of the Pope, 
Beyond in (the) Rome. 



<i 



'** J^]OT\^]i'^ Vernacularly, perhaps, rather f]Af}ittlS, 

^^ 48cftAtl)Ab,] Not found in the dictionaries. 

" «05-Ud.] Ditto; Ul) fttlL 

" itA]bl|0|t|i.] We have a]|1 1)A Ctt]btieAl)ti]b, to the guests, John vL 11. 
O'BeiDy gives cu^Tt)|teAl), * portion, a shsre, a messing or eathig together. 

** C|iAfl)A.J O'Reilly at the word CA|t]*l)A dtes this line. 

** JDo COf A|l.] From the sound. See O'Reilly at the words cofb— cblfb. 

»« «|tAO|DeO fiocAiii DA «rtAOlt)e, f the road of the fight), vulgarly written 
BohtmahreeHa, in the coun^ of Dublin, is well known. 

^^ 0niOf ACA.I 9ee this word, John xxi. 9. 
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No. XXIII. 

We obtained this air from Edward O'Reilly^ under the name of 
1)] f ii)f e Ti)fe b^itftAC 1JA 111) — ^literally — ^not will-stretch I tow nor flax. 
It has been rendered^ *' I will neither tpin" &c. ; but the proper phrase for 

I will not epin*' &c. would be ry\ fi)^oii)f a xt)^j &c. as in the Terse 
(Luke xii. 27,) which speaks of the lilies wherewith Solomon in all his glory 
could not compare^ it is said, ^S^f ry] fr)]on)U]'b ff ^ " neither do they 
Bpin.** There is a gay strain pervading this air well suited to the occupation 
of spmning. It is in the beautiful antique Celtic 9 — 8 time, and we deem 
it to be '' very ancient.' 



tt 



It 



No. XXIV. 

A gift from our valuable and venerable ally, Paddy Coneely/— '^ The 
Hurler's March," — as he himself performs the air on the pipes. As the 
manly sport of hurling is a favourite rustic game with our youtUful peasantry, 
so is this lively tune a &vourite quickstep with those of idl ages. If Paddy 
were at our elbow he would give us some pleasant story about this, as he can 
about every other tune he plays. 

Ask him does he recollect the Clare Island boys singing it with the 
chorus of Abu nyo leApb on the lovely day when the six boys of the Morans 
were rowing him across to AchiU ; the time he was on his travels looking for 
Ge^i^V €(AbA ? 



MHlad'i MMnii. J ■ ^ H. 
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THE UNITED IRISHMEN.* 

The point at which disobedience to the constituted authorities ceases to 
be a crime, and resistance becomes a duty, is one which never has been, 
and perhaps never will be so accurately defined, as to prevent differences 
of opinion in each individual case, wherein a decision must be come to 
between the governors and the governed. We are not just now disposed 
to enter on an examination of the abstract question, as to whether a 
nation or a people have not the right at any time, when it to them may 
seem fit, to change either the constitution by which they are governed, or 
the rulers by whom it is administered, and to adopt in their stead any and 
avLth. other as may be most pleasing to them. Our space would not admit of 
— ^neither indeed are we ourselves in the mood suited to such grave dis- 
putations ; nor are we quite assured that, after having puzzled our wits to 
string together a great deal of what has been said upon the subject, and 
a little of what remains unsaid, we should not find ourselves in the pre- 
dicament of the preacher who, deserted by his congregation, had all his 
wise saws to himself. When the question of obedience or resistance 
comes to be mooted, general principles cease to have much influence ; 
abstract opinions are unheeded, and the peculiar circumstances of the 
time, viewed too often through the distorted medium of prejudice or of 
personal feeling, are alone taken into consideration ; and the decision 
arrived at is determined more frequently by the temper of the people at 
the critical moment, than by either the circumstances which have arisen, 
or their own fitness for constitutional change. How futile tlicn must be 
the labour of the theorist who would seek to point out the precise limit 
of endurance, — ^to tell a people when to obey with clieerfulness, and to 
mark the progressive degrees from the hesitating point to that of passive 
resistance, and so on to the point whereat an appeal to arms may become 
justifiable. The wrong which the oppressor inflicts at one tune with im- 
punity, he will not at another dare to impose ; and the people who in one 
age would not brook the slightest indignity, would in another tamely 
bare their backs for the tyrant's lash. History, however — that mirror in 
which time that is past is said to be reflected with truth — ^jilaces in bold 
irelief a line which, however useful and necessary as an ingivdient in the 
calculations of those who may have the alternative before them, is per- 
haps the most deceptive of all criteria whereby to judge of tlie necessities 
which may be pleaded for an appeal to forcible resistance. Success is the 

*Tbb Uvxtbd Irishmsh, tbeib Lives and Times. By B. B. Madden, M. B. 
2 vols. liondoa, 1842. 

Memoirs ov tbe Life and Times of the Bight Hon. Hsnbt Gbattan. By 
his Son Hbnbt Gbattak, Esq. M. P. yoL iv., Lond. 1842. 

1842.— AuQDST. 2 o 
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criterion by which alone history would have U8 judge. To succeed is to 

be a hero and a deliverer ; while to fail, brands as a rebel and a traitor 

him — 

'* IVhom but a day's, an hour's success. 
Had wafted to eternal fame 1'* 

When Washington and his associates began their career they were rehel^ 
yet they became heroes ; and while the enemies of freedom still called 
them traitors, the re-echoed voice of a nation, grateful for her deliver- 
ance, hailed them as her saviours, and the nations of the earth quickly 
yielded them that title. Yet had Washington failed, he would have died 
a traitor's death, or wasted in exile those years which, after having estab- 
lished the independence of his nation, he spent in giving strength to her 
institutions, and aiding to advance the liberty of the human race. 
Of such uncertain merit are the laurels with which history encircles the 
brow! 

In coming then to sit in judgment on the United Irishmen, — ^to scruti- 
nize their conduct, their motives, and their objects, we must enter upon 
the examination, free from those prejudices that have been so studiously 
propagated against them. We must look to them as they were, and not 
as their enemies would make them appear. In their origin they were a 
perfectly constitutional association, formed by a union of different sects 
for the redress of common grievances and the abolition of acknowledged 
abuses. For years after their formation they continued to exert them- 
selves legally and constitutionally for the attainment of those ends ; and 
though, in after years, other aims occupied their thoughts, to understand 
them aright we must look to their early political career, as weU as to their 
subsequent organization as a revolutionary force. In the former they were 
to a great extent successful, and had not the Minister violated the spirit 
of the constitution, by creating laws to render that illegal which seemed 
about to defeat his policy, they would never have resorted to the latter. 

However, having resorted to it, and having failed, history, forgetful 
of their political triumphs, knows them but as unsuccessful rebels ; but 
we must not therefore be blinded to their virtues, nor unjust to their 
memories. To do this, and estimate aright the benefits that resulted 
from their constitutional exertions, it is necessary that we briefly place 
before our readers the social and political position of the people of 
this country, at the time the United Irish association was projected. 

The physical condition of the masses of the Irish peasantry in the year 
1791 was but little better than it is at the present day — worse it could 
not well be. The tenantry were, as now, the serfs of the aristocracy.* 
Rack-rented to the utmost, and burdened by oppressive taxation, the 
peasant's life was but a fearful scramble for existence. Ill fed, ill clad, 
ill housed, they suffered all the privations of want amidst an overflowing 
plenty, the creation of their own toil. Added to the goadings of the 
privations which they had to endure, were those which the memory of 
other and better days never fails to bring with it. Local and family 
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traditions, sedulously handed down from sire to son, were treasured up ; 
and there were few baronies in Ireland in which there could not le 
found Mac*s and 0*8 to teU the sad tale of their slavery, and point out 
the septal inheritance on which their family once lived in comfort and 
independence as the joint proprietors in fee, but whose soil their descend- 
ants then tilled by permission, as the servile tenants of a stranger. There 
existed amongst them, too, a full conviction that to the introduction of 
foreign laws and institutions, as much as to the evils of an almost forgot- 
ten ** conquest," were they indebted for their social misery. Their 
traditions told those who had no other means of learning it, that their 
serfhood was not merely the result of the frequent confiscations of the 
properties of the heads of the several clans, or the more bold assump- 
tion of them by the sword. Admission within the pale, — the extension, 
as it would now be called, of the blessings of the English constitution, 
brought with it the same results, as regarded the right of inheritance, as 
did confiscation or conquest. The head of each clan received within the 
circle was made the recipient of kingly favour, and the fee-simple of the 
joint property of the whole was conferred npon one. He no longer 
occupied by the right of inheritance ; and his title being thenceforth by 
royal grant, the inferior members of the sept, from being the joint pro- 
prietors, became the tenants of their chief. Thus the head of each clan 
became lord of the soil — landlord — during royal caprice, and his former 
co-proprietors, tenants during his pleasure. Of the gradation by which 
they descended from independence to serfhood, the peasantry had, per- 
haps, but a vague and indistinct knowledge : they knew, however, that 
their fathers were proprietors, while they were a pauper tenantry ; and 
though the ignorance which by law prevailed through the land, prevented 
the many from knowing that it was by the assimilation process they 
were reduced from the state of a happy proprietory to that of a nation of 
serfs, all well knew, for they were made to feel it, that they were stran- 
gers in their own land. 

The political condition of the people, though having undergone so 
great a change since the period to which we refer, may be very briefly 
sketched, since much of that change has been effected within our own 
time. In order to understand the political position occupied by the great 
bulk of the Irish people, it is not necessary to look farther back than the 
revolution of 1688. By its success, what has been called par excellence 
<Hhe constitution'' was fixed, and being in reality a revolt of the 
aristocracy against the crow*D, the aristocrats having triumphed, took 
every precaution to defend themselves not only against the future 
encroachments of the crown, but agidnst the advances of the people. No 
means, however indirect and remote in their operation, were left imtried 
to attain their ends, especially the latter ; we must, however, yield them 
the merit of having accomplished their purpose, for the most part by 
measures as direct as they were unscrupulous. Among the first embank* 
ments raised against the much dreaded torrent of popular power, was 

2 o 2 
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great bulk of the population, though introduced within the pale that thej 
might be deprived of their properties, were kept politically without 
it that they might be slaves. The middle class Protestant and Dissenters, 
though nominally enfranchised, were as powerless in the state as their 
Catholic neighbours. A faction, influenced by the frowns or smiles of the 
minister, virtually constituted the Irish legislative council, at the period 
when the United Irishmen combined to arouse the nation to a sense of 
its condition, and obtain redress of those grievances which the oppo- 
sition, as the national party was then called, had failed to achieve. 

The account given by Dr. Madden, in his history of the United Irish- 
men, of the formation of their first " club," is less explicit in the details 
than we could have wished ; it consists chiefly of a few extracts from 
the diary of Theobald Wolfe Tone, that might have been extended 
with great benefit to the reader. According to the theory espoused by 
Dr. Madden, the " United Irishmen's Society" was but a revival of the 
Volunteers, and in support of his position, in which he by no means 
stands alone, he devotes many pages to an examination of the history 
and principles of that body, and endeavours to persuade himself and his 
readers, that inasmuch as the Volunteer Convention in 1783 declared for 
parliamentary reform, and showed symptoms of being favourable to Catholic 
emancipation, the society which was founded in the year 1791* for the pur- 
pose of effecting these objects, must have been, mutato nomine, the same. 
While we refrain from entering into a lengthened discussion of the ail- 
ments which have been stated for and against this opinion, from which we 
must beg to dissent, we would remind the supporters of it, that the Volun- 
teers were essentially an aristocratic body; and that while they were 
thoroughly national, they were in principle as thoroughly exclusive. 
Exclusion was the spirit of their age, and they necessarily, and perhaps 
unconsciously, partook of it. The United Irishmen, however, arose at a 
period when the cause of human liberty had made extraordinary ad- 
vances ; when the doctrine of exclusion seemed to have been exploded for 
ever, and when the rights of the people were universally advocated 
abroad; adopting the opinions of their day, they declared for full and ex- 
tensive reform and unqualified emancipation. There is, in the very 
language of their resolution and addresses, evidence that their principles 
were of a later date, and the spirit of '^ fraternization," so evident 
throughout their whole proceedings, indicates a tinge of those principles, 
which, at the period of their origin, seemed about to pervade the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 

The following is Dr. Madden's account of the formation of the first 
society, with the resolutions adopted as expressive of their opinions 
and objects : — 



<c 



The Society of the United Irishmen was formed in Belfast in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1791, by Theobald Wolfe Tone, a young barrister of much promise, then in his 
28th year. A political club, composed of the liberal volunteers of that city, under the 
guidance of a secret conunlttee, had been preyiously in existence, the leading members 
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of wbtch olub were XeiUoo, Russell, SiinmSy Sinclair, M*Tier, M'Cabe, Digges, Brj- 
son, Jordan, &c. Tone, in his Diary, says, he went down to Belfast on the Ilth of 
October, 1791, by invitation of the members of this club, and *on the 12th did business 
with the secret eommitteep who are not known or suspected of co-operating, but who, in 
fact, direct the movements of Belfast." He at once set about remodelling certain 
resolutions of the United Irish. On the 18th of October, Tone speaks of the first 
regular meeting of the United Irishmen which he attended in Belfast ; twenty membct-s 
present ; the club consisting of thirty-six original members. 

'* The declarations and resolutions of the Society of United Irishmen drawn up, or 
modified by Tone, and read at the first general meeting in October, 1791, in Belfast 
stated, ' the great measure essential to the prosperity and freedom of Ireland was an 
equal representatum of all the people of Ireland.* 

** To effect this object, the declaration states, < The Society of United Irishmen hae 
been/ormed,* and the following resolutions were carried : — 

" * 1st. That the weight of English influence in the government of this country, is 
so great as to require a cordial union among all the people of Ireland, to maintain that 
balance which is essential to the preservation of our liberties and the extension of our 
commerce.' 

'* ' 2nd. That the sole constitutional mode by which this influence can be opposed, 

is by a complete and radical reform of the representation of the people in parliament.* 

" * 3rd. That no reform is just which does not include Irishmen of every religious 
persuasion.' " 

From this small beginning arose that powerful combination of Irish- 
men, which was destined to form so prominent a feature in the history 
of this country, — a combination which, though it has been the fashion to 
vilify and abuse as being productive only of evil, did more in a very brief 
period to unfetter the Catholic people, than the most sanguine advo- 
cates of that oppressed class coidd have anticipated. To T. W. Tone 
is due the sole merit of this extraordinary conception. He was a member 
of the Volunteer army, but he was the father of the United Irishmen-. 
A republican in principle, as were many of the leading Whigs of the day, 
both in Engknd and Ireland, he prudently excluded from his plans aU 
that was merely theoretic, making the basis of *Hhe union," nationality-^ 
the object, the attainment of popular rights under the existing con- 
stitution — ^the means, the forgetfulness of all former feuds, and the 
cultivation of kindly feelings between aU classes and creeds of Irishmen. 

His first effort in the arduous cause in which he had engaged, was the 
preparation of a pamphlet, entitled ** An Argument on behalf of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland," which he published in 1791* The ability evinced in 
this publication attracted much attention ; and when he afterwards 
avowed the aijthorship, it gained him the respect as well as the confidence 
of the Catholic body. We may here mention an incident which shews 
the error of supposing that the United Irishmen were but the Volunteers 
revived. A resolution forwarded by Tone to the Volunteers of Belfast 
about this period, in favour of the Catholic claims, tooi r^jected^ while 
others in favour of Reform were imanimously adopted. Tone, however, 
had implicit faith in the justness of his cause ; and relying on the power 
of national hope, nothing daunted by this first defeat, he pursued his 
plans with a single-hearted devotion^ that nothing but the enthusiasm of 
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conviction could inspire* The thirty-six original members now became 
the zealous apostles of the new gospel of union ; and before many 
months had elapsed, they not only had the gratification of seeing several 
similar societies formed, but they had established in Belfast a powerful 
organ-— the Northern Star — ^for the dissemination of their principles. 
Societies were speedily formed in Dublin on the model of that in Belfast^ 
which adopted without any alteration the original resolutions, and pub- 
lished addresses, calling on Irishmen to unite on the broad basis of na- 
tional brotherhood, and to forward an identity of rights amongst Irishmen 
of all persuasions. 

The objects of the United Irishmen have been so misrepresented, that 
even at this distant period full justice has not been — we should have said 
dared not be, done to their memories. From their first declaration, given in 
the appendix to Dr. Madden's book, and which was written by their 
founder, we make the following extracts, from which, rather than from 
the representations of their enemies, we should judge of their principles 
and motives. 

"We think it our duty, as Irishmen, to come forward and state what we feel to be 
our heavy grievance, and what we know to be its effectual remedy. 

'< We have no National Government, 

" We are ruled by Englishmen and the servants of Englishmen, whose object is the 
interest of another country, whose instrument is corruption, whose strength is the 
weakness of Ireland, and these men have the whole of the power and patronage of the 
country, as means to seduce and subdue the honesty and the spirit of her representatives 
ill the legislature. Such an extrinsic power, acting vrith uniform force in a direction 
too frequentiy opposite to the true line of our obvious interests, can be resisted solely 
liy unanimity, decision, and spirit in the people, qualities which may be exerted moH 
fegalfyf constitutionally, and effieacionsly by that great measure essential to the pros- 
perity and freedom of Ireland — an eqttal representation of all the people in parliament.** 

The declaration embodies the resolutions already quoted; impresses 
the necessity for union, and after submitting those " resolutions to the 
nation as the basis of (their) political faith," adds, 

'* We have gone to what we conceive to be the root of the evil ; we have stated 
what we conceive to be the remedy : with a Parliament thus refonned, every thing is 
easy ; without it, nothing can be done ; and wo do call on and most earnestly exhort 
our countrymen in general, to follow our example, and form similar societies in eveiy 
quarter of the kingdom for the promotion of constitutional knowledge, the abolition of 
bigotry in religion and politics, and the equal distribution of the rights of man through- 
out all sects and denominations of Irishmen." 

From other papers given in the appendix, published by the Society in 
Dublin, we extract a few sentences, sufficient, in our mind, to convince 
any candid enquirer that these men were actuated by the highest and 
most exalted love of country and of kind, and that prior to the persecution 
of the government, they sought reform, not change — ^purification of the 
constitution, not its overthrow. 

•< We annex the Declaration of Political Principles which we have subscribed, and 
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the Test which we have taken, as a social and sacred compact to bind us more closely 
together. 

*' The object of this Institution, is to make a United Society of the Irish Nation ; 
to make all Irishmen, Citizens ; — all Citizens, Irishmen." 

"In thus associating, we have thought little about opr ancestors—much ef our 
posterity. Are we for ever to walk, like beasts of prey, over fields which these ances* 
tors stained with blood ? In looking back, we see nothing on the one part but savage 
force, succeeded by savage policy ; on the other, an unfortunate nation, * scattered and 
peeled, meted out and trodden down I* We see a mutual intolerance, and a common 
eamage of Uie first moral emotions of the heart, which lead us to esteem and place 
confidence in our fellow-creatures. We see this, and are silent. "But we gladly look 
forward to brighter proipecta— to a People united in the fellowship of freedom — ^to a 
Parliament the express image of that People — ^to a prosperity established on civil, poli- 
tical, and religious liberty — ^to a peace, not the gloomy and precarious stillness of men 
brooding over their wrongs, but that stable tranquillity which rests on the rights of 
human nature, and leans on the arms by which these rights are to be maintained.*' 

Doctor Madden's book will be found to contain many important docu- 
ments relative to these much-wronged men. We have already given so 
much as should at least excite the spirit of enquiry, and we would 
earnestly urge all who desire justice for the dead as weU as for the living, 
to examine into their motives before they condemn their conduct. From 
another declaration in reference to the war with the French republic, we 
quote the following, which a man of Bond's integrity would never have 
signed, had not his heart as well as his hand subscribed to it : — 

*' That this society, firmly attached, from serious deliberation and conviction, to a 
reform in the representation of the people in parliament, and to a government by king, 
lords, and commons, cannot but come forward publicly to express its disapprobation 
and sorrow at a war, the tendency of which, if successful, must be to perpetuate inve- 
terate abuses, and if unfortunate, may lead to the establishing of systems of govern- 
ment untried in this country, and the apprehension of which is alleged as a principal 
reason for engaging in hostility.** 

(Signed) Hon. S. BuUer, Chairman, 

Oliver Bond, Secretary, 

These were the principles of the United Irishmen, as stated in their 
public manifestos, and it must be borne in mind, that while the law 
permitted the existence of public meetings, and its officers did not seek 
unjustifiably to silence discussion, the United Irishmen had no secrets — 
no concealments. They appealed to public opinion, held their meetings 
in the noon day, and courted rather than shunned publicity. 

It has been the habit to consider and speak of the United Irishmen as 
being merely a military organization, established for revolutionary pur- 
poses; and most men, who have written on the subject, have contented 
themselves with recording the failure of the insurrection^ into which they 
were ultimately driven, altogether overlooking the political and social 
triumphs they had achieved. It was the unconstitutional measures 
of the government, not free choice ; the lawless conduct of castle minions; 
the burnings; the transportations without trial; the *^ half hangings en 
suipicum;" and other such like proceedings, that converted the members 
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of this constitutional and strictly civil association into an illegal and 
military organization. Doctor Madden, like his predecessors, has fallen 
into the error of OYcrlookiug their services as a political body, which is 
the more unaccountable, as he distinctly recognizes the change in their 
constitution which took place in 1795. It may be truly said of these 
men, that while their errors and their failures have been carefully recorded, 
their services would seem to be as carefully forgotten. We live, perhaps, in 
an age of too great proximity to that in which they flourished, to expect 
that their memories should be done justice to. Forced into prominence 
by the tramplings of oppression, at a time when politically there was no 
people, their existence formed a new era in our history; there was 
an aristocratic oppressing class, and there was a patronizing aristocracy ; 
but there was no party to make common cause with the masses. This 
party they created, by converting into one firm and compact union the 
dissevered fragments of society ;. and in it the enemies of the people saw a 
popular combination for the first time in Ireland, animated by the spirit 
of friendship and national desires — believed it a reality, and trembled. 

The parliamentary opposition consisted chiefly of Whigs, who despised 
the middle classes, and recognized not the people. There were in it, 'tis 
true, some who, politically in advance of their associates, would hare 
made common cause with the nation against the aristocracy, had they not 
feared that, by the adoption of a determined course, they would split the 
opposition, in whom they had too much faith, and themselves merge into 
the people, in whom they had too little. Popular union for great 
national ends was then but an experiment in Ireland. It had to 
encounter the sneers of one party, the persecution of the other — the 
opposition of both. Yet it succeeded, and its power became apparent ere 
its very existence seemed of sufficient importance to attract the notice of 
the minister ; and had not the most sacred privileges of the constitu> 
tion been violated to check its progress, it would have finally triumphed 
in the peaceable accomplishment of the objects for which it was formed. 

Catholic Emancipation was the question to which the United Irish- 
men first directed their energies. They felt that while political distinc- 
tions existed, as the result of difierent creeds, no reform could be 
effective ; and that to blend the sjcts so as to form an united nation, 
they should be first made equal in law. 

The history of this measure therefore is so connected with the political 
career of the United Irishmen, that a brief sketch of its progress, from the 
time of the formatipn of the Society, will best show the benefits con- 
ferred by them on their country. 

The Catholic Committee, which sat in Dublin, were in the habit of pre- 
senting congratulatory addresses to each new representative of royalty on 
his arrival, in the hope of obtaining, if not redress by an alteration of the 
law, at least some mitigation in its execution. To these addresses thej 
got, for they expected, no answers, until the Volunteers had carried Free 
Trade, and demanded a Free Parliament. From the passing of the Belief 
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Bill of 1782 to the year 1792, nothing was done to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the Catholics, save that petitions were prepared, but not presented. 
Mr. Grattan tells us that during the sessions of 1791> 'Hhe opposition 
seemed disposed to give eyery fair opportunity to government ; they had 
made no violent motions, nor suggested any new or extravagant questions, 
nor had they excited the Roman Catholics to urge on their claims.*' 

This is true, but it is not the whole truth. The Catholics prepared a 
petition in 1790, but could not get it presented $ and so despised were 
they by the Anglican viceroy, as being the representatives of the meri 
Hibemtcij that in the year in which Tone originated the idea of a imion 
of the different sects, upon the principle of mutual forbearance, the 
twelve delegates from the Catholic committee, who crept to the castle 
<< to entreat the government to remove any part of the penal laws it 
thought fit," were dismissed without even the consolation of a refusal I 

Some of the aristocratic Catholics were disposed to remain crouching 
at the feet of the Viceroy, and await his pleasure for relief; while others 
more servile still, seemed unconscious of their degradation, and declared 
themselves satisfied with their condition.* 

Mr. Grattan's description of this state of apathy, gives a melancholy 
picture of the effects produceable by political slavery : — 
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The penal laws had produced their baneful elFects upon the Catholic mind ; they had 

rendered the upper classes servile, the lower classes timid ; crouching at one moment, -^ 

frantic at another. 

' Frenzy for joy — for grief, despair.' 

" In 1783, Lord Kenmare and his friends, as has been already stated, had sent a 
blind sort of message to the Volunteer Convention, in reference to Uie elective fran- 
chise ; and he now (179l)made, onbehalf of himself and the Catholic people of his county, 
a miserable apology to Lord Westmoreland for the silence of that sect, or rather for 
the blessing of their degraded existence, which he put forward in the shape of a servile 
l<^yal address, — disclaiming all discontent and all impatience, and relying for future 
favours upon the enlightened legislature, and the mild Government under which they 
had the happiness to live I — Lord Westmoreland who had insulted them the year 
before 1 This, however, was considered, even by the Catholic aristocracy, as too ser- 
vile, and Lords Fingal and Gormanstown, and Doctor Troy,t the titular Archbishop of 
I>ab1hi, together vnth a number of gentlemen from fourteen counties, amounting in all 
to sizty-^ht, presented an address to the Lord-lieutenant, expressive of their loyalty 
and attachment to the King,— disclahning everything which might create alarm in the 
minds of their brethren, — expressing their gratitude for former concessions, but 
stating their determination to apply to Parliament the ensuing season, without howtvtr 
pretumin^ to point out the extent of the relief demanded. 

At the opening of the session of 1792, a petition from the Protestant 
electors of Antrim was presented, praying for a partial remission of the 
Penal Ck)de. The Catholic Committee forwarded a petition, praying for 
$oms share in the elective franchise; but the inhabitants of Belfast, 
where the <' United Irishmen " had been formed some months previously, 

* See The address of Lord Kenmare and other noblemen in December, 1791. 
t Dr. Troy afterwards sig^ied the petition adopted at the Catholic convention 
in December, 1792. 
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came forward, in a bold and manly tone, and demanded for'the Catholica 
what they were too timid to ask for themselves.* Their petition was 
founded on a resolution adopted at a public meeting, held in the Town 
House, and prayed for << a repeal of all penal and restrictive statutes at 
present in existence against the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and 
that they may thus be restored to the rank and consequence of citizens.* 
This petition was signed by six hundred Protestants. The former peti- 
tions were received, the latter was rejected. A bill, opening the legal 
profession and some minor places of trust to the Catholics, was passed 
this session, and thus fresh vigour was given to the advocates of freedom. 
The ardour of the United Irishmen in prosecuting the Catholic claims^ 
and the boldness with which they demanded full and unqualified freedom 
for all, gave an impetus to the Cathddc Committee, which was speedily 
manifested in their altered tone. The United Irishmen encouraged them 
by precept and example, and strong in the new alliance, the wavering 
became firm, and the timid resolute. 

The debate on the motion for the rejection of the Belfast petitioii 
produced the most intense excitement. Some of the leading Whigs 
supported the government party : Grattan spoke for the people, as he 
always did, with honest zeid and matchless power. It was on this ooca* 
sion he pronounced that famous passage, in reference to the progress, of 
opinion, in reply to the ministerial yell of perpetual bondage for the 
Catholic : — << What, never be &ee ! 'Tls a sentence which requires the 
power of a God and the malignity of a demon. You are not competent 
to pronounce it ; — ^believe me, you may as well plant your foot on the 
earth, and hope by that resistance to stop the diurnal revolution which 
advances you to that morning sun, which is to shine alike on tlie Pro- 
testant and the Catholic, as you can hope to arrest the progress of that 
other light — treason and justice — ^which approaches to liberate the Catho- 
lic and liberalize the Protestant." 

The biographer of Grattan attributes too much of the subsequent success 
of the Catholics to the tact and discretion of the opposition, of which his 
father was so prominent a member. He, however, does ample justice to the 
Catholic Committee and its leading members ; and with much truth 
attributes the concession of the elective franchise to the -vigorous measures 
of the great Catholic Convention. But what produced that convention ? 

* The letter of Bilr. Edward Byrne, chairman of the Catholic Committee, written to 
return thanks to the Rev. S. Kelbum, tbo chairman of the Belfast meeting, at which 

the petition for total emancipation was adopted, contains the following passage : 

** We trust that you will not charge us with any degeneracy of spirit, if willing to 
gratify the prejudices which are still to be found among many of our countrymen, mre 
solicit admission into the constitution on such terms as shall oifer a» little vi<rience as 
posttble to the feelings of men, who think that erery link taken from the dnin of 
oppression, is likely to produce anarchy instead of order, public tumult instead of 
public security. The object of our present application is therefore a partimi admusitm 
only to^e ri^ti of ffn t^bjeet;** — Dated 4th February, 1792. The Conmittee was 
acting under the advice of the Ponsonby party at this time. 
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Mr. Grattan tells us it was the advke of the opposition ; and among the 
names oi those who recommQnded it, he gives that of Ponsonbj, who but 
a few weeks before assisted in kicking the Belfast petition out of doors I 
No, no ; the convention was not the o&hoot of the Whig party. The 
exertions of the United Irishmen called forth the sympathy of the Potest- 
ants ; and the determination evinced by Ihem in favour of the Catholics, 
caused resolution and firmness to take the place of timidity and fear. 
Supported by the ** brethren** of the North, the Cathdics felt that a new 
strength was given them, and they determined thenceforth to be men 
and to be free. They immediately resolved upon a general representative 
convention, to adopt measures for their fbture guidance. That conven- 
tion neyer would have been attempted, had not the ^ United Irishmen,'* 
as Latouche called the men who signed the Belfast petition, by their 
advocacy awakened a spirit that ** liberalised" the Protestants, ajid was 
the surest guarantee of liberty to the Catholic. The Whig party, at 
least, did nothing in 1791 ; though they patronized the convention in 
1792, they never called it into being : and the records of that great body 
shew that they shaped tbeir course so as to be in unison with their *< Bel- 
fast fHends,* rather than with the parliamentary opposition. A petition 
to the Sovereign was determined on, but the draft that was prepared 
not having specified free admission to all the privileges of the constitu- 
tion, a northern delegate objected to it as being limited in its demands ; 
and added* that his constituents directed him to require ^* total emanci- 
pation.*** 

Several members of the convention spoke on the motion of Mr. O'Brien 
of Cork, in accordance with the views of Teeling, the northern delegate, 
and John Keogh of Dublin,! who, though in some respects a timid man, 
shewed on this occasion not only courage and determination, but much 
statesmanlike tact. At the conclusion of a long address, in which he attri- 
buted their meeting to the United Irishmen of the north,} and asked more 
than once, <' will you desert the notth ?" he added, " have you considered 
the magnitude of your demand, and the power of your enemies ; and are 
you prepared to support your claims ?" The memoir of the proceedings 
of the convention, drawn up by their secretary, says, " the whole assem- 
bly arose as one man, and raising their right hands, answered, we abjb." 
Keogh applauded their spirit, — advised. that a resolution of such mag- 

* The United Irisbmen of the north sent seTeral conmranications to the Committee, 
urging them to go for total repeal of the penal code,, and to be satisfied with nothing 
abort of it, and promising them the support of XTlater. In one letter from Belfast, the 
writer says, we wiU send " a literal copy of the petition" that was " kiclEed out laM 
■easion" — the petition thrown out by Latouche, Ponsonby, fro. 

t John Keogh was not an United Irishman ; his testimony thereforie is the more 
valoable. 

X ** Let the lore of liberty be your principle, the law your guide, and unanimity your 
rapport" " We have pledged ourselves to support your chums of restoration to your 
natural rights, and we trill be faithful to our worcC**— -United Irishmen of Belfast 
to the Catholics, 1793. 
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nitude should not be adopted in apparent haste, and recommend^ an 
adjournment to the next day, lest their enemies should say thej de- 
termined without consideration. Next daj they met, adopted the 
petition, and appointed some numbers of their body as delegates to 
present it to his Majesty. iThe delegates for some cause proceeded first 
to Belfast, and there they met with a reception novel as it was en- 
couraging, and one that shews the way the doctrine of mutual friendship, 
so sedulously promulgated by the United Irishmen, had already made. 
The Catholic delegates had their horses taken from their carriage, and 
were drawn in triumph by the Protestant and Presbyterian people of 
Belfast.* Such harmony did the genius of the United Irish Union pro- 
duce between a people trained to mutual hate ! 

The delegates proceeded to their destination, and after a great deal of 
unnecessary delay, were presented to his Majesty ; but not till after they 
had by letter to the Secretary of State declared that they came to de- 
mand full and uncondition^ emancipation. The English minister was 
made aware of the revolution of opinion that had taken place in Ireland 
on the Catholic question. He saw the firm front of the delegates — 
Byme,{ Keogh, Devereux, Bellew, and French — ^read the petition, 
which specified nothing, for it included every thing. The cheer from 
the north told him the cause of all this firmness ; and the next session 
of the Irish Parliament, opened by a speech from His Majesty in favour 
of the Catholic claims I This was the first homage ofiered at the shrine 
of the United Irishmen. 

CTo he eontinued»J 

* This circumstance is thus detailed in the History of Beirut : ->*' December 12. — 
At 9 o'clock this morning the delegates from the Catholics of Ireland, who were 
elected to present their petition to the king, arrived at the Donegal arms, on their 
way by Portpatrick to London. Immediately on their arrival being known, a 
number of respectable inhabitants waited on and breakfasted with them. They re- 
mained here about two hours; and on their departure the populace, who had as- 
sembled in the interim, took the horses from the coach, and having fastened ropea 
to it, dragged them throughout the town, quite ever the long bridge on the road 
leading to Donaghadee, and then permitted the horses to be put, amidst the loudest 
huzzas of* success attend you/ ' union,'f 'equal laws,' *and down with the ascendancy 1' 
The delegates politely returned thanks for this strong mark of affection, and declared 
their determination to maintain that union which formed the strength of Ireland ; and 
proceeded on theur way, accompanied by three cheers." 

f This did not mean the union unth England. 

X The writer of the letter to the Rev. S. Kelbum, and advocating partial admUtion^ 
dated eleven months previously. Tone acted as secretary to this delegation. 
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London, July 12th, 1842. 



My Deab 

Here I am at mj old quartCTS, stewing awaj in the middle of the 
dog days. Oh ! if you but felt the heat here — it is enough to melt the 
flesh, if not the heart of the most obdurate Poor Law Commissioner, 
much less a tender soul like mjself. London has been very full — ^not so 
crowded as during the first two years after the Queen's accession — ^but 
quite enough so to make comfort difficult, chambers dear, and the 
theatres (excepting the two Opera Houses) well attended. 

Any large places are always agreeable to those who seek only amuse- 
ment. The life of pleasure is much the same in every capital. Here it 
is more wearing, because it is of a coarser kind. The industry which 
an Englishman exhibits in commercial matters, he also displays in follow- 
ing trifles. Your London man of tan- is assiduous in the gratification of 
his appetites, and energetic in the service of his passions. This year, 
however, society has got on slowly. Without having become downright 
stupid, people have been far less sprightly this season. A bachelor, 
** eurii vaeutUy'* does not mind these alternations in the fashionable world, 
but mammas and chaperont are quite out of spirits. Lish baronets and 
Scotch lords are looking up in Almack's market. 

This want of life in the gay world is attributable to many causes. 
The court has not been well pleased, as you may suppose, with recent 
changes. The balls have been few and far between at the Palace. Under 
any regime the court would not probably be what is called very gay, 
but when a Whig sovereign has a Tory ministry, or vice versa, dull- 
ness flaps its wings over the haunts of royalty. The state of the Queen 
Dowager's health, has almost shut up Marlborough House for the season. 
Her Majesty, Queen Adelaide, was rather fond of company, but 
unfortunately her health precludes her from entertainments. While the 
Whigs were in office, the leading Tories entertained frequently. The 
Premier had a large party every fortnight regularly, and Lady Peel an 
assembly afterwards. Now, however. Sir Robert Peel grasps at half-an- 
hour of repose, as eagerly as Mr. Emerson Tennant snapped at the ^^pra- 
mium virttitUf" bestowed on him by the present ministry. <<Th6 
Duke" also has been occupied too much since the return of his party to 
power, to open Apsley House as he was wont to do. The Duke of 
Devonshire has been away — ^Lord Lansdowne has been an invalids- 
hence, two of the great houses have been shut against the public 
Besides, the breaks down in more than one noble family have made the 
fashionable current flow more languidly than it generally does. 

Tou have heard what a bad affsir the opera has been. By the way, 
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did you ever read " Ebers's Seven Years of the King's Theatre ?" There 
is a good deal of musical anecdotage in it, which may amuse you. It is 
now an old book — I think of 1827. It was published by William Har- 
rison Ainsworth (I) author of Jack Sheppard, and founder of the gallows 
school of fiction. Ainsworth married Ebers's daughter, and Ebers now 
carries on the business. The first manager of that theatre was an Irish- 
man ; and subsequently Mr. Francis Goold (uncle, if I mistake not, to Sir 
Greorge Goold of the county Cork) lost his fortune and his life in the in- 
volved affairs of the house. This year there have been eontretefm without 
number. Madame Grisi has — ^but no matter ; Mario is now — ^but what 
of that; and as for Persiani, she will — but come, no forboding — she 
warbles for us yet ; earpe diem, I have just got tickets for to-night. 

As for the poor German opera, various and vain were the attempts to 
make it fashionable ; all to no purpose, nor is there any likelihood of its 
becoming a successful speculation for many years to come. 

Nobody knows whether Macready lost or won by last season, but his 
going on again does not look badly. I can*t conceive why he secured 
Vestris. To be sure she is still immensely popular, but really people have 
had enough of her now. Her voice is lamentably broken ; her fascina- 
ting charms, like her jewels, are gone ; the miserable wreck of what she 
was, she still courts favour and admiration. Alas ! the ode of Horace. 
'' Pareivu junetas quatiunt fenettreuy** is sadly applicable to Madame ! 
She is game to the last, however. Talk of a good man struggling with 
adversity^ — what is A« to a passee beauty battling with old age ? 

The little Strand theatre has done capitally this year. A small theatre 
in Dublin, it strikes me, ought to be well supported. Light pieces, in the 
French style, such as Vestris used to have at the Olympic, could hardly 
fail in being attractive. The entertainments at Abbey-street are 
always in the lowest style of the illegitimate drama, but a Dublin 
Olympic theatre is a great want. The Drama ought to be kept up in 
Dublin ; it is useless to invoke the saints to support it ; they never fill 
the dress circle any where, except when a pair of controversial pugilists 
are to set to, and blacken each other's creed, after the fashion in which 
Johnny Broome licked Bungaree, the Australian hero, t'other day. 
One great advantage of a taste for the drama in Dublin, would be the 
creation of a common intellectual object for the belligerent parties. 
Society in Ireland wants lamentably to be bridged over, A new spirit of 
social intercourse, in the generous feeling of good neighbourhood, would 
have potent effect over many noisome prejudices. But surely some- 
thing might be done for an Olympic theatre in Dublin. Do you remem- 
ber John Wilson Croker's lines? 

" But can we not ourselves produce 
These noyelties for Irish use, 
That we to {onAgn lands must roam 
For g^ooda we used to make at home ? 
Where is the soul of drama fled? 
Is genius paralysed or dead ? 
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That artleai Southerne's parent shore 
Produces tragic bards do more. 
Shall Farquhar§ — Congrevet native isU, 
No more vrith wit peculiar emile f 
And can no kindred soul from death 
Catch Sheridan's expiring breath, 
And give the stage for one life more 
A lease of humour's choicest store ? 
Doeg time with niggard hand inspire 
Our later age with feebler fire f 
Heaven ne'er inflicts a mental blight 
On all abilities outright. 
The wind and rain can ruin com, 
But what can mildew wit unborn. 
And blast lilce barley, wheat, or here, 
Genius en venire de la mire f" 

*Tia a pity that Croker himself never wrote for the stage ; he has admi- 
rable comic genius. He would have won a greater name, but certainly 
would not have cui up so fat as he has done, if he had devoted himself to 
letters. What strange adventures he has met with since he wrote the 
above lines. Croker in 1806— member of the Irish Bar, and author of 
*« Familiar Epistles." Croker in 1842— Privy Councillor, and "legatee 
of the Marquis of Hertford !" 

In literature there is nothing coming out, except serials, such as 
Knight's publications, and works of that sort. The publishers are all 
brought to a stand-still by the excessive distress in the country. Litera- 
ture, or rather the publishing department, is the first thing to suffer in 
a season of difficulty. Poetry for the mind is a luxury, but prog 
for the body is an absolute necessary, as even the most ethereal 
idealist is made to feel at times. I have heard that one of the leading 
monthly periodicals in one month declined five hundred, and I heard one 
of t^e first publishers in London declare, that he has now but two presses 
at work, while his average number in fair times is thirty-five. 

Have you read " Cecil, a Coxcomb,** and its sequel, " Ormington 5 or, 
Cecil, a Peer ?" If not, you ought to do so. The author is apparently a 
new writer, and a very amusing one. It is a treat to get a readable 
fiction, after the brutalities of the Tyburn novelists. '« Cecil" belongs to 
the fop school of novels. It is cousin-german to Pelham-, and half-brother 
to Vivian Grey ; and I must say, I think it very good of its kind. The 
froth of fashionable life is very well whipped up, so as to make agreeable 
literary trifle. It is written in a veiy riant style. It is not known who 
the author is, and all means are taken to invest him with the dignity of 
a Great Unknown, so as to enhance the value of the book. Last year 
but few read it ; it is this year treated as if it were the book of the sea- 
son. Boone, who published the sequel, says positively that he don't know 
the author. There are a great many clumsy and ill-executed turns in 
the book. From beginning to end, there is not a sustained character in 
it, except John Danby be considered one, and his sinking so at the mar- 
riage of his daughter, is unnatural in one who is depicted as a great 
man, exercising a European influence, &c. But the whole book is dis- 
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gracefully inflesthetical ; nor does the author show the slightest power 
of constructing a story. Enei^ — liveliness — a great flow of spirit, and 
a decided absence of varnished vulgarity (the besetting fault of fashion- 
able novelists) are his greatest merits. The book has been absurdly 
attributed to Charles Buller I If he had written it, 'twould have been a 
great deal better, and a great deal worse I There would have been more 
thought and more trenchant sarcasm in it, with less of that agreeable non- 
chalance, which is a merit in portraiture of frivolity. The authoress of the 
« Desennuyee" too has been named for it. Pooh! ridiculous! scandalous I 
no woman (except a French one) would have written it. James DTsraeli 
(brother of Benjamin) has been named for it, and certainly it is a 
veiy lyisraelitish book. If Ben himself had written it, there would have 
been more politics, and those of a Tory colour. Another name is that of 
a younger son of an Irish Catholic Peer, who is connected by marriage 
with a leading English Whig Marquis. But I don't think that gentleman 
would have been veiy particular about the amount of cash, and the osten- 
sible reason of the author changing from Colbum to Boone, was to 
pocket more targent eomptant ; besides, the prefix of " Honourable" to the 
author's name in the title page, would have helped the sale of the book 
more than making it a mystery. The Gig Respectability Idea, with its 
vulgar arrogance, lounges inter sUvae Academiy along the book-shops of 
the Bow.— ^a ira. 

. A love for Esthetics is day by day become more manifest People 
are beginning to judge of things by the idea of a whole. Analysis, 
except with a direct reverence to the more immediate production of 
Synthesis, is now but sparingly relied on in the world of speculation. 
I have met some striking instances of this fact lately. There never lived 
a man who insisted more on the necessity of judging of things by a vshoU 
than Burke* You remember how Miiller and Schlegel both testify to 
its having been a cardinal idea in the mind of our unrivalled philosopher. 
But as Grattan said once ; — " There were none of them like Burke — 

there were none of them like Burke." 

• •••••• 

Forgive me, dear , for having soared into metaphysics* 

Heaven knows how long I should have kept you in them, but that Tom 

lyArcy bolted into me, and gave me etich a description of his adventures 

last night. He dined yesterday down at Greenwich, and his face this 

morning has got a white bait look about it, by no means fascinating* 

After finishing the day pretty well there, the party (six of the boys) came 

up to town ; two of them popped down to the Commons, and the others 

went a hem ! But Harry Lorrequer only could describe such a 

night. However, what I want to try and tell you, is a story which Tom 

IVArcy heard told after three in the morning (at the Cafi de 

in the Haymarket) by Mr* ^ formerly one of the most obsequious 

Parliamentary hacks of the Liverpool government, and who was a friend 

of Lord Castlereagh, who used to tell the story himself with great unc- 
tion. 
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It seemB that Castlereagh was in the habit of going down to Foot's 
Cray in Kent, after the House of Commons used to rise. One evening 
he suddenly took it into his head to go down there, without having given 
any notice to the servants. Lady Castlereagh accompanied him, and 
their arrival near midnight was quite unexpected. No rooms were ready 
— the beds had not been aired. It so chanced, that two very pretty 
waiting maids of Lady Castlereagh had been staying in the house for a 
few days previously, and they had occupied a very neat tidy bedchamber 
on the ground floor, with its windows looking into the garden. After 
some blushing on their part, their room was surrendered for the night to 
Lord and Lady Caatlereagh, who had hardly retired to rest when they 
were disturbed by footsteps in the garden, and immediately after an em- 
phatic and significant knocking at their window took place. Lord and 
Lady Castlereagh listened in silence, and soon heard the voice of a great 
strapping Irish under-gardener, in his sotto voce brogue, telling those 
within to keep stOl, in these words <' Lie asy there, ye little divils ! — lie 

asy there — Fll be in to ye presently." 

* • « • 

Come now, one need not prepare to laugh at that ! Mais revenons a 
nous nunUons. What was I talking to you about ? Oh ! about << Cecil" 
and books. Well, did you read the article in the last number but one 
of the Edinburgh, (the penultimate number, as Dr. Lardner would call 
it) headed << England — ^France — America." It was one of Mill's. It*, 
shews the character of his intellect very well. There is nothing origin 
native in his mind. He is a calm passionless thinker, who has not as yet 
even approximated to a synthesis in his speculations. He seems to have 
no decided opinions. Having renounced Benthamism, he is possibly 
become more than rationally cautious, in the adoption of a philosophi- 
cal creed. Both he and Macaulay, the pets of the coteries, have come to 
a halt, the first in Abstract Science, the other in Political Action. Mill 
however deserves great credit for his abandonment of the Utilitarianism, 
in which he was educated by his father, imder the auspices of ^^beggar- 
whipper-general Bentham." 'Twas a manly resolute act, redounding as 
much to the moral as the intellectual character of Mill. 

As for Macaulay, he is defunct beyond all power of resuscitation. He is 
universally voted to be a man of words and nothing more. Sydney 
Smith characterized him in four words, <'A book in breeches." From 
having been accustomed to regard him with indifference, I cannot help 
feeling aversion for the cold blooded sophist who did his best to obstruct, 
as he succeeded in crippling the copy right bill. I have not space to 
castigate hiin. 

You were curious to see one of Macvey Napier's articles. The review 
of the '^Pictorial History of England" was from his pen. It is a couple of 
numbers back. He is not considered a successful editor. But the great- 
est acquisition the Edinburgh has got is Stephen. The article on 

'* Ignatius Loyola," in the number just out, is by him. 'Twas he reviewed 

2r 2 
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Isaac Taylor's Metaphjsico-Religious Works, " The Natural History of 
Enthusiasm/' &c. I have not read the Loyola article — I keep it for a 
bonne boucAe, but his '< Port Royal" was delightful. Stephen, you are 
aware, is the Colonial Under Secretary, and is known to politicians as 
'< King Stephen," from his being supposed to ride all the officials in that 
department of the public service. He is son of Master Stephen, and 
consequently nephew to Wilberforce. Sir George Stephen, an active 
abolitionist, is his brother. Sir George is an attorney, (the best of all 
professions for those who wish to (ibolUh) and is author of " Adventures 
in search of a Horse,'* a book well worth reading. There is another 
brother, Serjeant Stephen, who is a legal writer. Jack Doherty says 
that the Serjeant's book on '< Pleading*' is one of the ablest treatises that 
he never read. But Stephen, the reviewer, is a very superior man. I 
hope sincerely that he won't pump himself out, after the fashion of all 
crack article writers. His mind is naturally religious, but there is no 
cant about him. There is no senility in his piety, nor is there any cadu- 
city of the reason visible in his devout sentiments. Fenelon, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Pascal might fraternize with him. I could name a modem 
philosopher also, who, if alive, would have been delighted with the series 
of articles which Stephen is now contributing to the Edinburgh. Stephen, 
•by the way, was very intimate with that philosopher. Ah! when — when 
will justice be done to that venerable and philanthropic sage ? 

JlpropoB of politicians. There has not been a single recruit of any 
power enlisted under Peel's banner. The young Tories never had so 
little talent amongst them. Sydney Herbert is nothing but a pretty 
sentence maker : he has no political passion, and if his abilities were 
five times what they are, they would be worthless without aeeal. Milnes 
is making no way in the house. The house hates poets— thinks him 
nothing but wind bags. 

Of the Whigs, Charles BuUer is decidedly the " rising star." You are 
aware, my dear , that it is not my wont to throw cold water on strug- 
gling celebrities. I doubt, however, whether Buller can ever take the 
place to which he aspires. He is so persisting in his persytage^ that one 
gets quite tired of that sort of thing, which is all very well in the clubs, 
but is veiy weak in public life. Peel called him some years ago, ^< the 
wag of the house," and he certainly has done nothing to forfeit the 
character — would that he had ! From the beginning to the end of his 
speech, he is nothing but "quiz — quiz — quiz." A joke may be carried 
too far, and joking may be carried on too long. The two greatest wits 
in parliamentary history — Sheridan and Canning — were masters "of 
each mode of the lyre." They could, each of them, to quote our own 
ever-green bard, 

" Bule like a wiEard the world of the heart ; 
" Could call ap Its sunshine, and bring down Its showers." 

But Charles Buller has no pretensions to such a range of powers. He 
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is very effective in his own line, which however, is far from being first- 
rate. The best thing about him is, he is well trained. He knows everj 
inch of the course which he is going to ride. He has considerable vcvg 
and presence of mind, and is more au fait with the politics of his 
partj, than any one else of the joung Whigs. He has great ballast, but 
he lacks breadth and heartiness. Versatile, ingenious, shrewd — the 
gayest of clever public men, and the cleverest of gay ones : all these 
he is, but he wants power. No one handles a rapier better, but he could 
never wield a battle axe. I wish Charles Buller would get married, and 
he might then possibly cease his funning. A little lugubriousness In his 
character would do him great good in public life. Heigh ho I 

I met N yesterday in Dover-street ; he is very dispirited and 

gloomy about the prospects of his party. He told me that he was starting 
for Dublin in the evening. Should you meet him, don't mind what he says 
of things here. All the Whigs here never were in better spirits. They 
reckon on being in Downing- street early in the session after next. No 
Whig wishes the party to come in too soon'. There are many unpopular 
things to be done, which the Tories shall be made to do, before any 
summary process of ejecting them will be resorted to. I promise them 
that they shall be paid off in their own coin. They shall be made to 
smart for their disingenuous and hypocritical outcry against the new Poon. 
Law. By next year. Peel will be as unpopular as Lord North was at 
the end of the American war. 

The Tories brag of their hundred majority. But what will become of 
it at the next dissolution ? Unseat fifty Tories, and there are cUxmt that 
number of Poor Law traitors^ and you will have the parties squared. 
At the very lowest calculation, twenty-three Conservatives will be ousted 
in consequence of their conduct on the Corn Law question ; that would 
give a majority of forty-six for the Whiga, without paying any regard to 
the trouncing the Tories will get in Lreland. 

You, my dear , don't care for these mere party questions. 

Tour heart is on the great national question, eternal in its interests, 
transcendant in its importance. Sometimes, I own,' I feel tempted to cry, 
— **a plague o* both your houses," — ^but it is only occasionally, when 
vexed by the short comings of the Whigs^ A man who thinks that the 
Whigs and Tories are equally good and equally bad, must be prepared 
to say that Lord Stanley and Lord Normanby were equally good! 
Even the moderation (!) of the De Grey government would not exist, but 
for the fact of Normanhyism having prevailed (with some passing excep- 
tions) from 1835 to 1841. Let not this be forgotten. Oh, no! Let no 
Irishman be silly enough to think that there is no real difference between 
the parties. If there should be such a one, let him consider the first 
twenty pages of O'Connell's powerful letter to Lord Shrewsbuiy ; — ^if 
that won't convince him, nothing can. 

The Whigs here are in excellent spirits, t repeat. Even if they could 
come into power next week, they would not desire to do so. When they 
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turn their horses' heads to Downing-street, it will be with a view to 
staying there comfortably. Ilfaut reeuUr^ pour mieux sauter. 

As for persons who are frightened at Peel's majority, their fear 
springs from their ignorance of the nature of politics. Never was there 
80 formidable a party as that headed by the Marquis of Rockingham 
in the spring of 1782^ and where was it in two years, aye! or in one? 
Lord Rockingham's ministry was formed late in March, supported by 
Lord Shelbume, Fox, and Burke, and the whole of the great Whig 
party, including all its sections. Recollect that it came into power on 
the fall of a ministry hated by the country. Alas ! it fell to pieces after 
three short months. The Marquis died, and Fox and Shelbume quarrelled. 
In July was formed the Shelbume ministry, representing that section of 
Whigs of which Chatham had been leader. It was supported by the king, 
but it fell in the following April, and was succeeded by tbe Coalition 
Cabinet, including Fox and Lord North, headed by the Duke of Portland, 
and supported by Burke and Sheridan. Certainly a formidable combination I 
yet, before the year was out, that ministry became defuiAt. Thus within 
two years, there were five great ministries in Downing-street ; — ^Lord 
North's; Lord Rockingham's; Lord Shelbume's; The Coalition, (no- 
minally Duke of Portland's,) and William Pitt*s. Now these momentous 
changes may be referred to two tacts — ^the death of Lord Rockingham, 
and the guarrd between Shelbume and Fox. Substitute Wellington for 
Rockingham — Stanley for Shelbume — and Peel for Fox, and as great 
zninisterial changes wiU take place. You may as well expect fire to 
keep up a cordial acquaintance with water, as Stanley to endure Peel's 
leadership. 

But now, forgive me for asking, what the deuce are you about in 
Dublin ? Why don't the best men of the Liberal Whigs and of the 
judicious repealers lay their heads together, so as to originate measures 
for Ireland, for Irish purposes ? A new combination of liberal politicians 
ought to take place in Dublin. It would not be a matter of difficulty to 
make an alliance on a common principle between tbe two sections of tbe 
Irish Liberals — between the Anglo-Irish Whigs who oppose the Repeal 
question, and between the more practical politicians of the Nationalists 
and Repealers. Surely the Irish Whigs ought to see that without popu- 
lar support their party is powerless, and surely the Repealers have the 
most decided interest in carrying out Irish measures, which the whole 
people are interested in ? That good which can be done noio, and which 
must be done at some future period, ought earnestly to engage the attention 
of the friends of Ireland. I need not point out all the questions on which 
the genuine Irish Liberals cordially agree. Work for those questions, 
without abandoning any of the more momentous concerns of the country. 

Recollect, my dear , that there are two kinds of Imperialism. 

There is the Imperialism of subjection, and the Imperialism of participa- 
tion. Ireland is now under the domination of the first of these systems. 
Ought it to be so ? Remember what De Tocqueville said to one of your 
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most intimate political friends — ^to one whose name is already pronounced 
bj many a son of Ireland with mingled feelings of hope, respect, and 
gratitude. *^ All your evils in Ireland spring from one thing ; — you ar4 
two nation* there/' Admirably said by the French philosopher ! And 
ought it not be the object of the patriot, to bridge over the gaping chasms 
into which Irish society has been rent? Let us unite amongst ourselves^ 

and then Meantime, such political alliances as would blend men 

together, and clothe them with a common patriotism, ought to be encou- 
raged. Now is the time to perform something practical. While the 
Whigs are out of power, you ought to resolye on the measures which you 
might and ought to extort from them when they regain it. 

*< Party," says Burke, '* is a body of men united for promoting, by 
their joint endeavours, the national interest, upon some particular prin- 
ciple, upon which they are all agreed. For my part, I find it impossible 
to conceive that any one believes in his own politics, or thinks them to 
be of any weight, who refuses to adopt the means of having them reduced 
into practice. It is the business of every speculative philosopher, to 
mark the proper ends of government ; it is the business of the politician, 
who IB the philosopher in action, to find out proper means towards those 
ends, and to employ them with effect." 

ELaving quoted Burke, I cannot forbear from adverting to a maxim of 
his, which is often forgotten or neglected by even the wisest thinkers. 
That maxim may be elevated into one of those canons for political 
guidance, which ought never to be absent from the mind of a man of action 
— a man wishing to do great things, and not merely to think of them. 

** To be fully persuaded thc^t all virtue which is impracticable is 
spurious, and rather to run the risk of falling into faults in a course 
which leada us to act with effect and energy, than to loiter out oiur days 
without blame, and without use." 

Aye ! young Ireland must but my dear — there's the post- 
man's beU, and I must break off. Ask 0*B. about what I wrote to him 
last week* Present my compliments to F. and tell my charming 

couain Nancy that , but I won't trust jrou with the message, my lad I 

So adieu/ mon vieux-'-^bdieu ! 

Always yours, 

DILLON 0*N£ILL. 

Berkeley Chambers, Bruton-street. 

P. S. — Jlpropoe of cousins and charmers. Tell my cousin Gerald, 
when you see him, not to forget that he owes me ten on the Derby, and 
five on the Oaks, thaf s fifteen. He went out of town in such a con- 
founded hurry, that I suppose he forgot it. 
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PAST AND PRE8BNT STATE OP AFGHANISTAN. 

CHAPTEB IV. 

The Present War — Recent Discussions in Parliament — ^Mr. BaiUie's Motion — Cbarao- 
ter of Dost Mohamed — Previous neglect of Shah Sigahby the Indian GoTemment — 
Pretexts for the War — PreTions Political Relations between England and Peraiay 
Afghanistan, Scinde, Ice. — Subsequent Negociations with Dost Mohamed, RuaBia» 
and Persia— Fears from Russia — Perils of Anglo-Indian Supremacy — Indian 
Finance — Results of the Present Contest 

Since our last number was written, Mr. Baillie moved for the production 
of Sir Alexander Bumes's entire correspondence with the Indian govern- 
ment, relative to Afghanistan. The motion was quietly resisted by the 
Tories, and more actively by the Whigs, and was rejected by a majority 
of 76 to 9 ; yet it has not been without its use. The admissions made 
by the ex-ministers on this occasion amount to an abandonment of the 
only pretence of principle, wherein they had previously fortified them- 
selves. It may be that this pretence was too paltry to impose on the 
public, — still 'tis well to have it abandoned ; the question is simplified to 
this, << has England a right to break her solenmest treaties, — io invade 
and plunder her allies, and overrun and tyrannise neutral states?" or 
more broadly, ''has England an exemption from all moral restraints? 
Is her interest, real or imagined, superior to the laws of God and of 
nations ? 

. The pretext for the invasion of Afghanistan relied on by Lord John 
Russell, when Sir R. Peel attacked him in 183% was that Sujah was the 
legitimate and popular king, — that he was beloved by the A^hans, 
acknowledged by the English, and kept from his crown by a cruel 
''usurper;" and the same is spread through Lord Aukland's verbose 
declaration of war, which bears date Simla, October 1st, 1838. The 
English government knew that every one of these assertions was untrue. 
Conolly, Vigne, and Burnes had all borne testimony to the popularity and 
ability of Dost Mohamed, — ^to his being the choice of the people, and 
therefore no " usurper,** — the shield of his countiy, and therefore its fittest 
king : and they had likewise witnessed the small capacity, haughty temper, 
intriguing habits, and consequent unpopularity of Sujah. We may repeat 
what Burnes says. In his first book he says of Sujah, " He forgot the 
dignity of a monarch in low intrigues with his subjects, in which he tar- 
nished their honour as well as his own. The fitness of Sujah ul Mulk for 
the station of sovereign seems ever to have been doubtfuL His manners 
and address are highly polished, but his judgment does not rise above 
mediocrity :" and in the same work he speaks thus of Dost Mohamed :— 
" The reputation of Dost Mohamed Ehan is made known to a traveller 
long before he enters his coimtry, and no one better nierits the high cha- 
racter he has obtained. He is unrendtting in his attention to business^ and 
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attends daily at the court-house with the Cazy and Mulahs, to decide 
every cause according to the law. Trade has received the greatest 
encouragement from him ; and he has derived his own reward, since the 
receipts of the custom-house of the city have increased 50,000 rupees, 
and now furnish him wijth a net revenue of two lacs of rupees." Sujah 
and the Suddossye Shahs did not collect half that sum hy violence from 
the same sources. *' One in forty (i. e* 2\ per cent.) it the only duty 
levied in his territory ; and the merchant may travel withottt gvard or 
protection from one frontier to another^ an unheard of circumstance in the 
time of the kings. The chief of Cabul, in his zeal for orthodox govern* 
ment^ has deprived his subjects of the luxury of wine and spirits, as 
being prohibited by his creed. The enactment has driven the Jews and 
Armenians from his country, since they had no other means of procuring 
subsistence. A good Mohammedan ought not to regret the loss of such 
luxuries ; but, with this single exception^ I heard of no complaint against 
the rule of Dost Mohamed Khan." '< No complaint," save the enforcing 
that temperance which was not only recommended by morals and wis- 
dom, but commanded by the founder of his religion ! Bumes goes on — 
** That chief, in common with many of the Afghan nation, was addicted 
in early life to wine and its concomitant vices. His prohibition of them 
may be therefore capricious ; but he, as well as his court, hold out a 
bright example of sobriety to the community. The justice of this chief 
affords a constant theme of praise to all classes : the peasant rejoices at 
the absence of tyranny ; the citizen at the safety of his home, and the 
strict municipal regulations regarding weights and measures ; the mer- 
chant at the equity of the decisions, and the protection of his property ; 
and the soldiers at the regular manner in which their arrears are dis- 
charged. A man in power can have no higher praise. One is struck,'' 
be adds, ^^with the intelligence, knowledge and curiosity which he dis- 
plays, as well as his accomplished manners and address." When Bumes 
wrote of him in 1838, he found no reason for abating this panegyric, 
except that the duties were increased ; though even the merchants ^em- 
selves admitted to him that the increase was only such as was required 
to meet the military necessities thrown on the Amir, by the attacks 
of Sujah and the Sikhs ; that these duties were still trifling, compared 
with all the surrounding states ; that commerce had not declined ; money 
continued at 6 per cent, interest ; and that a more modest and economical 
court than the Amir's could not be kept up :" Burnes winds up by 
sajring, that << power generally spoils men ; but with Dost Mohamed, 
neither the increase of it, nor his new title of Amir, seems to have done 
him any harm. He seemed even more alert and full of intelligence than 
when I last saw him."* 

In the book which we last quoted, Bumes says nothing of Sujah,. as if 

* Notes of a B«6idence in Cftbool in lsa6-7-8, by the kite Sir Alexander Bumes, 
p. 142. London, 1813. 
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he had passed from memory; intimating (as was the factj that the 
Indian goyemment had commenoed intrigues and prepared a force against 
Afghanistan, without reference to the existence of Sujah ; and that he 
was aftertcardi taken up and made use of as a convenient tool. And 
indeed it was confessed in the late debate, that Bumes had from begin- 
ning to end opposed the attack on Afghanistan as wrong and impolitic, 
and doubtless upon the same grounds which he has published. What 
the Indian government thought of Sujah's rights to the throne of Cabul, 
may be judged by referring to its conduct towards him in 1834» as set 
out in the papers presented to the House of Conmions, 20th of March, 
1839- By those papers it appears that Sujah and Runjit Singh made a 
treaty, bearing date 12th March, 1833, whereby Bunjit undertook to aid 
Sujah in regaining his throne, provided Sujah renounced and abandoned 
to him the entire east of Afghanistan, between the Solyman mountains 
and the Indus. On this occasion Sujah applied for aid and countenance 
to the Anglo-Indian government, which Lord William Bentinck's reply, 
dated Simla, 20th October, 1832, distinctly and emphatically refuses him. 
And in an official despatch, dated Fort William, 6th March, 1833, Mr. 
Fraaser, the envoy at Runjit's court, is informed in reply to similar 
demands for Sujah, made by Runjit, thus — ^* You did perfectly right, I 
am desired to state, in acquainting the bakeel that the prqject of the 
Shah (Sujah) is regarded with ind^erence by the British government ; 
and you are authorised on the part of the governor-general in council to 
declare explicitly to that individual^ for the information of the Maha- 
rajah (Runjit), that a strictly neutral part has been maintained with 
regard to the Shah and his proceedings; and that this government, 
though it did not feel justified in prohibiting the movement of the Shah, 
has indirectly" {directiy, as it appears from Lord W. Bentinck's letter,) 
^ refused to afford him the assistance which he has repeatedly solicited in 
aid of his undertaking." Pretty cool language this about the sacred 
and legitimate cause for which the Lord John Russell of 1839, and Lord 
Auckland of 1838, asserted that the English expedition was undertaken ; 
imd in M<Naghten's letter to McNeill in 1836 (see Correspondence, p. 
81), he declares the wish and intention of the Indian government to be 
^<i>Bcn>EDLY TO DISCOURAGE" Sujah's designs. We now leave this 
topic, having dwelt on it both as an illustration of the state of political 
morals among English statesmen, and as containing facts closely connected 
with the rest of the subject. 

The ground now taken up in defence of the expedition of 1839 is» 
that there was imminent danger of Russia using the banner, name, and 
soldiers of Persia, and their own officers, money, and intrigues, to obtain 
supremacy over Cabul, and thus approach the frontiers of India. Thai 
such approach would destroy Ekiglish power in India, and was to be re- 
sisted by any means ; and lasUy, that the best mode of resistance was to 
invade the -threatened country, occupy it with English mercenaries, and 
govern it by English ministers in the name of a native prince. 
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We shall now see how much troth, honesty^ and wisdom there is 
in each part of this plea ; and first, was there any danger of Russian influ- 
ence piercing its way through a Persian conquest of Afghanistan to the 
Indus ? What are the facts ? 

In 1834, pursuant to the treaty we have mentioned, simultaneous 
movements were made by Sujah and Runjit upon Afghanistan ; the for- 
mer, after winning a victory over the amirs of Scinde, was utterly 
routed under the walls of Candahar ; while Runjit, crossing the Indus at 
Attoch, expelled the Afghan chiefs from Peshawur and Dera Ishmael, 
leaving them large pensions or rents, and placing the government in the 
hands of General Avitabile, a Neapolitan count of consideraMe talents 
and few scruples ; in fact, just the man for his master. The consequence 
of this occupation was a constant border war between Runjit and Dost 
Mohamed ; and as the latter foimd himself harassed and his tret^ 
sury drained by this, and as he had received all sorts of civil messages 
from the English, he wrote to Lord Auckland (who had succeeded 
Lord W. Bentinck in 1835) requesting some evidence of this friendship 
being real, by the British putting a stop to the encroachments of the Sikhs, 
for which it is notorious one hint from Fort William would have suf-? 
fioed. Lord Auckland's reply contains ^'assurances'' of his '^ unfeigned 
regard and esteem " and ^friendship," and promises to send an envoy to 
his court (this to the <* usurper," and in 1836). Accordingly, when 
instructions were issued to Bumes, in the September of 1836, to proceed 
on a commercial and political mission up the Indus, he was ordered 
to go on to the coasts of Cabul and Candahar ; and Lord Auckland wrote 
by him to Dost Mohamed a letter, dated 15th of May, 1837» full of com* 
pliments to the Amir, and giving therein credentials to Bumes. 

In pursuance of these instructions Bumes reached Cabul on the 2Qth 
of September, 1837, and immediately put himself in communication with 
the court, where he was received (as he states in his dispatch) ** with 
great demonstrations of respect and joy." Business immediately com- 
menced. Bumes asked the Amir's aid in preserving peace along the west 
of the Indus, and in opening channels for British commerce through his 
oavn and the neighbouring territories. In good wishes for all this 
the Amir concurred ; but professed himself unable to eifect much while 
the Sikhs, allies of the British, pressed upon and embroiled his frontier ; 
and that though he had extended his dominions to the Khyber, and had 
lately obtained a victory over a brigade of Sikhs at the moudiof that pass, 
yet he knew it was out of his power to drive them across the Indus ; and 
again he offered, if Runjit would restore Peshawur, to do homage for it, 
pay a larger tribute than its then revenue, and bind himself^ the British 
government for the fulfilment of the treaty if they would use their influ- 
ence in his favour. But to all ibis the English envoy had nothing 
to reply but the sanctity of Runjit Singh's dominions,— -vis. the conquest 
of three years' disputed possession, aggravated, as that conquest was, by 
the cruelties of Avitabile, and the intolerance of the Sikh^ who had sup- 
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pressed with the sword the worship of the Mohammedans in everj 
district they held. And here we cannot help pitying Captain Bnmes, who 
seems quite conscious of representing an avaricious and plausible power, 
to a man superior to the English in honesty and dignity, and superior (as 
every part of the correspondance shows he was) to Bumes himself 
in genius and talents. We have no means of following out this part 
of the matter, as the correspondence is mangled for the sake of mak- 
ing out a case for Lord Auckland ; but we presume from what has trans- 
pired, that Bumes besought the Amir to alienate, or sanction the alienation 
of parts of Afghanistan, perchance Peshawur or Shikarpore, to the Eng- 
lish, which he very prudently and properly (as the head of the Afghans) 
refused, and hence some of their resentment. 

But now arose the immediate cause of quarrel, the Persian affair ; but 
to explain this, 'tis necessary to go back a little. 

The year 1809 found the relations between Europe and Asia in 
strange confusion. France and Russia had been in a cold and suspicious 
alliance since the treaty of Tilsit ; Russia was at war with Turkey and 
Persia, while Napoleon had a minister (Greneral Gardanne) at the 
Persian court, pouring out promises of aid, military and financial, 
towards the restoration of the old glories of Persia^ provided that 
their joint power was directed against the English empire in India. 
It may be that Napoleon was unable to restrain Russia from attack- 
ing his Persian ally ; but certain it seems that these attacks delayed and 
ultimately defeated his profound plans for the overthrow of British 
power in the east. The Anglo-Indian government, alarmed at the pros- 
pect of the commander of France, and the cavalry of Persia, approach- 
ing the Indus, set about creating barriers against the alliance, and under- 
mining the alliance itself. They succeeded in the latter before the for- 
mer, for Persia, being suspicious of the French, then friends of their 
Russian foes, and Napoleon's attention and resources being called off to 
prosecute that terrific campaign, which ended with Wagram, Eng- 
land was enabled to conclude a preliminary treaty with Persia, dated 12th 
of March, 1809» (Sir Harford Jones being ambassador,) whereby the latter 
power renounced aU European alliance, save England's, and promised to 
resist the passage of the French or any other troops towards India, 
on condition of England's supplying munitions of war, or, if necessary, 
troops^ to resist any European invasion of Persia. And what is highly 
important, by the. seventh article it is agreed that, *' In case war takes 
place between his Persian majesty and the Afghans, his majesty the king 
of Great Britain ihall not take any part therein, unless it be at 
the desire of both parties, to afford his mediation for peace." A definitive 
treaty between England and Persia, founded on the foregoing, was signed 
25th of November, 1814, (James Morier, Esq. being British ambassador,) 
whereby Persia undertook to check, both by its armies and alliancee, any 
advance against India through Tartaryy an arrangement clearly directed 
against Ritssia. The ninth article of this treaty confirms the seventh 
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article of the treaty of 1809 already quoted, and in the very same words 
so far as regards Persia. On the 25th of April, 1809> a treaty of close 
alliance was concluded between the British and Runjit Singh ; and on 
the 22nd of August, 1809) on^ with the amirs of Scinde. A treaty 
was also concluded by Elphinstone, and ratified by Lord Minto (the go- 
vernor-general) with the Shah of Cabul^ dated the I7th of Jime, 1809* 
The introduction states a confederacy of Persia and France for inva- 
ding the dominions of his majesty, the king of the Duranis, and ultimately 
those of the British government in India. The articles are three, pro- 
viding for resistance by the Afghans to any French and Persian force, 
and assistance to be given to them in so doing by the British. And that 
tbese articles of assistance were to be null and void, on the termination of 
the said Franco-Persian confederacy. 

Treaties were also concluded in 1832-5-8 with Runjit, the amirs 
of Scinde, &c. providing for the opening of the Indus to British trade ; 
but the treaty with Scinde expressly provides that, first — " No person 
shall bring any description of military stores by the rivers or roads 
of Scinde.' Second — *' That no armed vessels or boats shall come by the 
said river (the Indus)." We shall presently see how grossly Eng- 
land violated this and most of the preceding treaties^ 

Having thus paved the way, we must turn to the parliamentary 
papers. 

From them it appears, that upon the death of the celebrated Abbas 
Mirza in 1833, a correspondence took place between Russia and Eng- 
land, ending in their concurrence in favour of the nomination of Mahomed, 
as heir to the Persian throne, and accordingly he was so nominated, and 
when the Shah Futteh died in 1834, Mahomed succeeded. The regulars 
who had been disciplined by English, French, and German officers, 
during his grandfather's reign, had enabled his father Abbas Mirza to 
commence the reduction of the revolted provinces. He regained Khora- 
san, and defeated Kamran, Prince of Herat, making him tributary. The 
conditions then made having been for some time disregarded by Kamran, 
the new Shah Mahomed resolved to enforce them. Early in 1836, he 
prepared for an expedition against the Afghans, having for its immediate 
object the reduction of Herat, and ultimately of the whole country, and 
in this design he was encouraged by the military and political advice, 
and by the money and munitions of Russia. That Kamran was a revolt- 
ed tributary, and a notorious protector of the border robbers, was 'Stated 
as the immediate ground of the attempt. Against this design, Mr. Ellis,, 
the minister at Tehran, promptly remonstrated, albeit art. IX. of the treaty 
of 1814, actually and expressly forbid such interference, and the Afghan 
treaty of 1609 was to be void, save as against a Persian and French con- 
federacy. Mr. Ellis, in his notes to Lord Palmerston, treats a Persian 
advance to the Indus as tantamoXmt to a Russian movement of the same 
extent; and he accordingly endeavoured to conclude terms between 
Kamran and the Shah, but the latter would not listen to him. While 
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Mr. £nis, and his successor Mr. M'Neill, were representing the Busaian 
ambassador Count Simonich, as the prime mover of the expedition against 
Herat, the Count was writing home to his government statements of his 
exerticms to prevent the expedition ; but in this he seems to have been 
pkying a mere trick, bj enabling Nesselrode to confound Lords Durham 
and Palmerston with the dispatches received at Petersburgh, while 
Simonich was really urging the Shah to war. 

It likewise appears, that during 1836, the chiefs of Cabul and Can- 
dahar, pressed on one side by the enormous armies of the Sikhs, and on 
the other by the rising strength of Kamran, weakened by the intrigues of 
Siyah, and despairing of British interference, had negociated with Persia 
for some settlement which would destroy the power of Kamran, and give 
them the aid of Persian soldiers against the Sikhs — they acknowledging 
the supremacy of the Shah, but having absolute independence in their 
internal governments. But this negociation was dropped, and appears 
not to have been renewed till the end of 1837* In September, 1837, 
the Shah advanced to besiege Herat, aided by Count Simonich and many 
Bussian officers, whereupon, Mr. M'Neill violently and threateningly 
interfered, in opposition to the treaty of 1814, and seized on the first 
pretext (the ill treatment of a messenger from Herat to him,) to quarrel 
with the Persian court ; Lieutenant Pottinger too was busy superintend- 
ing the defences of Herat, doing so with the sanction of the British 
government, and ther^ore formally violating that treaty. Thus affairs 
went on, the Shah negociating with the Barukzyes, Captain Yicovich 
(a Russian) being dispatched to Cabul, and a Persian noble to Candahar. 
The siege of Herat continued, and no satisfactory apology was given to 
Mr. M'Neill. 

Let us now return to Bumes. In October, 1837, the Persian envoy 
arrived at Candahar, and Dost Mohamed, hoping that the English might 
interfere to restrain the Sikhs, and thus render a Persian alliance 
unnecessary, wrote to his brothers, advising them to break with the Per- 
sian ambassador, and when Bumes objected to the residence of Captain 
Yicovich at Cabul, Dost Mohamed consented to dismiss him. From this 
period till Bumes left Cabul, on 26th April, 1838, Dost Mohamed strove 
by every means in his power, by letters, arguments, submission, to obtain 
money, or arms, or even countenance from the English ; offering in a 
manner, and with terms which prevented any one (even the most pre- 
judiced) from doubting his sincerity, to enter into the closest alliance 
with England, to renounce and resist Bussia and Persia. His efforts 
were all in vain — ^the demand was incessantly made on him by Bumes, to 
quarrel with the latter powers absolutely and unconditionally ; and yet 
there was not even a hope held out to him, of aid in resisting those whom 
he should thus offend; -nor of negociation or favour in restraining the 
Sikhs, who pressed on his own frontier, after having crushed his brethren* 
In vain he appealed to treaties, to professions, to reason, to rights, to 
common honesty — his noble and impassioned appeals were wasted on the 
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Indian gOYenunent, and Bumes withdrew, with as much virtuous indig- 
nation as if he had been sinned against, rather than sinning. 

And now the whole causes of war are completed. There had been 
some quarrels about messengers, for whose ill-treatment the Persian min- 
isters offered every proper explanation and satisfaction, and this was all 
£ngland had honestly to complain of. She was bound, both on principle 
and by treaty^ not to interfere as to Herat ; yet her ambassador objected 
to the siege, and her commissioned officer defended it, and received public 
official thanks for having done so. Who in this was the wrong doer ? 
JSngland, surely, and not Persia. Again, as to Russia, what right has 
England to forbid Russia to form diplomatic relations in central Asia ? 
By what law of God or nations was every power within six months 
march of the Indus to be tabued and interdicted to all men save English- 
men ? Captain Vicovich had a perfect right, upon every principle, to 
treat with the Cabul chief; yet, however these things may be, Lords 
Falmerston, Auckland, and their subalterns set to work. The court of 
Petersburgh was importuned till it withdrew Simonieh, disavowed 
(falsely, we believe) Vicovich, and promised not to form political relai- 
tions with Afghanistan. As to Persia, the island of Karrek was sud- 
denly laid hold of by a British force. The effects of this demonstration^ 
aided by Russian counsels, and the threats from the side of India, made 
the Persians give way ; friendship was renewed with England, and the 
siege of Herat being just then abandoned, all designs on Afghanistan 
were renounced absolutely, and what is more to the purpose, intelligence 
of this reached Lord Auckland long before a single sepoy had crossed 
the Indus. Thus had England succeeded in bullying Russia out of her 
rights, and in crushing these projects of Persia, which England was bound 
by the ordinary laws of nations, and by express treaty, not to resist. 

Now let our readers mark the state of facts. England justifies her 
war with the Afghans, not by any misdeed of theirs^ but because Russia 
and Persia were about to frighten or subdue them, and thus approach the 
Indus. Supposing the danger existed, had England a right to resist it 
by such means ? Has she a right to prevent Russia building men of 
war, or France increasing her battalions ? None, 'tis confessed. What 
right then to prevent the more remotely dangerous advance towards the 
Indus ? None. But above all, what right had they to do so by invad- 
ing an innocent people, whom she refused to aid ? 

But the above facts make even a stronger case. They absolutely dis- 
connect the Herat siege and the Russian intrigue from the invasion of 
Afghanistan. The siege was known by Lord Auckland to have been : 
raised, and the intrigues abandoned, three months ere his troops crossed 
the Afghan frontier ; yet, upon these facts, (the siege and the intrigues, 
insufficient as they would have been) it is sought to justify the invasion I 

Yet still, men say, oh, but Russia intends to attack India, and it was 
important to seise and fortify the countries beyond the north-western 
frontier of India. Suppose for a moment that it were a military gain to 
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England to marshal her Bombay artillery and her Bengal horse on the 
western slopes of the Afghan mountains ; yet who so hardy as to call this 
a justification ? France is infinitely more sure of a war with Austria and 
Bussia,' than England is with Bussia ; and in such wars, the possession 
of the Alpine passes or of the Belgian fortresses would be of the highest 
value to either of the belligerents. Yet, who would sanction, approye, or 
tolerate the seizing of Savoy, Swisserland, or Belgium, by the French or 
German powers ? Dare any (the boldest) war-seeker in Europe make 
the attempt ? Not one ! and why ? because Swisserland and Belgium 
have voices, and would make Europe ring with the story of their wrongs; 
because the other powers would step in, and smite the prudent aggressor 
(who provided against danger by ruffian invasion) : but the Afghans are 
remote Asiatics — they may be oppressed with impunity, for they have 
nor press, nor S3rmpathy, nor great ally — ^they have nothing save a strong 
country, stout hearts, and sharp sabres. 

But waving all this morality, which it may perhaps be unfair to expect 
an Anglo-Indian statesman to imderstand, let us come to the policy of 
the measure. Were the Afghans old foes or rising rivals of the English? 
No, no. The British soldiery had never been broken by their sabre- 
charge, nor had their matchlocks ever thinned the columns of the Sepoy. 
Their empire was shattered, their union dissolved, their glory passed 
away. What had England to resent ? — what to fear from them ? They 
had never invaded England's territories, and were but just able to hold 
their own. They had not insulted her ambassadors, seized her mer- 
chants, injured her adventurers. Wherefore then this war? Let us 
look at England's position in respect to them. 

England had acquired by every variety of valour and treachery, by 
Clive and Impey, by Wellington, Wellesley, and Hastings, by diplomacy, 
bribery, intelligence, and infamy, her sway over India. She had brought 
ruin and insult to the princes and nobles, and deepened the misery of 
the peasants ; she had humbled the Moslem, and not conciliated the - 
Hindu. Holding such a country under a hundred pretences, and by one 
means ; — a sovereign in Bengal, a merchant in Malwah, a farmer in the 
Deccan, an ally at Travancore, a conqueror with sword still bloody in 
Nepal and Arracan, she ruled this enormous and unwieldy empire by a 
native army of a quarter of a million, headed and disciplined by 60,000 
Europeans. 

A power so circumstanced is constantly uneasy ; yet it had for long 
triumphed over its difficulties, and might seem safe. The natives were 
so depressed, and had so little mutual knowledge or combination, the 
government was so well armed, so well informed, and, to give the devil 
his due, so clever and unscrupulous in administration, that there appeared 
little to dread for many years, till the new element, the Press, should 
have worked its influence in renovating the worn spirit of India, and 
making it intolerant of slavery. The danger from around was somewhat 
greater ; Birmah, and Nepal, and Scinde might grow troublesome, and 
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Rnnjit inquired close watching. There was something mote alarming 
in their example than their arms* They were independent — they were 
free. Moslem, Hindu, and Sectary saw on the borders of India their 
brethren in creed and blood with crowns on their brow; and followings of 
nations at their backs. They knew that in some of these countries the 
taxes were light upon all; no *< alien in blood, language, and religion*' 
insulted them by his supremacy. This near example of freedom was and 
IB dangerous ; and if the Company were continually plotting against 
such neighbours, they were urged by the natural jealousy of a tyrant. 

They might have been glad to postpone to a convenient season, a struggle 
in the valleys of the Himalayeh, or the renewal of the hand-to-hand battles 
with the tall warriors of Birmah ; they might have disrelished the prospect 
of an unprepared encounter with the Sikhs, manoeuvred by French chiefs, 
and led by the fiery Runjit ; yet it was incumbent on them, as men wise in 
their generation, to compass the gradual destruction of these powers. 
But what were the Afghans doing ? How had they interfered with the 
repose or oppressions of the English in India? They had no means of 
invasion, and their country was too remote, to have allowed any infecti- 
ons democracy, or the imitation of independence, to reach the peninsula. 
Again then we ask, on which of the ordinary principles of Anglo- 
Indian policy were the Afghans assailed ? Was it lust of new conquests, 
and of that distribution of offices and money essential to the effecting 
and mdntaining them ? This (if 'twere the object) was partly gained 
by the war ; and yet even in that respect, the Indian place-hunters over- 
shot the mark, as many a one, whose carcass now rots in the defiles of 
Cabul, has bitterly experienced— the pay was good, but the penalty was 
quick and stem. 

But this could not affect the Governor-general. He had no finances to 
consider but those of India. As it has been well put by the London 
SpectatOTf England rules India by her army and her executive staff, 
and she holds these by the finances drawn from India. Afghanistan 
dbuld hardly pay the expense of its old irregular government ; and there- 
fore to suf^rt an administration and army in Afghanistan, was. to open 
a new, a large, and indefinitely increasing claim on the Indian finances, 
and thus cut the ground from under British power in that country. Btft 
the military expenses alone were most hazardous to the stability of 
English power. The army required was so large, the distance so great, 
the war so dubious, that it seems little less than madness to engage in it. 
Wisely did Sir Robert Peel guard himself in 1839 against any concur- 
rence in this system, and heavily does it press on him now. It may do 
for Sir J. C. Hobhouse, easily lolling on an irresponsible opposition bench, 
to talk nonsense about "Indian solvency," and, "what consequence are a 
few millions ?" and, « the war is a mere trifle," Sir B. Peel very properly 
rebuked him, saying,—" I cannot but think that the question of Indian 
finance is a subject of the utmost importance. Sir, I made no exaggera- 
ted statement with respect to India ; I am afraid I said nothing more 
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tihan is strictly borne oUt. I look at the last official account which 
has been made np, and which I believe rests on the highest authority ; 
and I findHhat in^l835 and 18^6, the Indian goyernment had a surplus 
revenue of 1,500,000/., which was reduced to. 1,100,000/.; that was re- 
duced to 650,000/. in 1837 and 1838 ; to 238,000/. in 1838 and 1839 ; 
and in 1839 and 1840, the change was 6x>m a surplus revenue to a de- 
ficit of 2,414,000/.; in 1840 and 1841, to a deficit of 2,324,000/- The 
expense of the annual charge, including the interest of the debt, was in 
1835, 15,766,000/. I believe that the right hon. gentleman will find 
that the total charges, including the interest of the debt, in 1839 and 
1840, amounted to 18,615,000/., and in 1841, to 19,339,000/. I am 
afraid that my hon. friend will find that that is the state of Indian 
finance ; and, considering the importance of equalising the income with 
the expenditure, in a state of general peace, recollecting that in India 
there is no income-tax to resort to, and from what sources taxation must 
there be derived, how hardly it must press upon the cultivators of the 
soil, and what effect it must have on your hold of Indian opinion, I 
cannot help thinking that Indian finance at the present time — whatever 
jnay be the case at other times — ^is a matter of the utmost interest. And 
when I see a gradual advance in expenditure from 15,700,000/. to 
19,300,000/.; and within the period of seven years a surplus of 
1,500,000/. converted into a deficit of 2,100,000/., notwithstanding the 
strong views of the hon. gentleman, I still adhere to my opinion, that 
Indian finance is not in that satisfactory state he adduces."* Yet so far is 
Sir R. Peel from having the courage to do right, that he is sending large 
bodies of troops to sustain the defeated policy which he condemns, and 
this because of the conceit of John Bull, who grows more obstinate as he 
.grows more wrong, and requires, as M*Geoghegan says, to be well and 
jrepeatedly beaten ere he confess his defeat. 

* Mr. J. B. M'Colloch, the political economist, a thorough John Bull of the atUi- 
tarian school, without (Heaven knows) any sympathy for national rights, in hia latest 
work (the Qeographical Dictionary) describes' the English rule as the worst that ever 
-was or ever could be over India. He not only contrasts it unfavourably with the 
native governments, but with the sway of the Moslem conquerors. In the first period 
of British rule, (from the battle of Plassy, m 1767, to 1793) he says ; '* The taxes were 
levied vrith more than Mohammedan rapacity ; and the administration of Justice fol- 
lowed the Mohammedan law with less than Mohammedan intelUgence.*' "At the same 
time, the industry of the country was subjected to a commercial monopoly, exercised 
by the government itself, and the aim of which was to obtain possession of as much as 
possible of the produce of the country at less than it cost, and to sell it for more than it 
was worth." The second period, (1793 to 1814) though somewhat better, yet in it " the 
land-tax, the greatest burden on the Indian people, was established in perpetuity throughout 
the greater part of the Indian territory; the third period, (1814 to the present time) 
may be judged by what it is now, confessedly its best part. It excludes natives, (prac- 
tically) from every considerable office, civil or military ; it lets loose on them a prosely- 
tising missionary system, the most annoying to their religious feelings and habits. It 
oppresses them for the support of an utterly alien administration, whose salaries are 
wickedly extravagant.'* ** In India there are five local governments, and in England 
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In the end then, as in the beginning, we -m^t^the apologists qf this 
war gibbering and mattering, '^Russia, Bussia/' Why did you rob the 
Indians, O Englishmen ? " Russia, Russia." Why d}d you murder, the 
Beluchis ? '< Russia, Russia" Why did you overtJirow the thrones and 
trample the people of Afghanistan ? '' Russia, Russia." . Is the fear of 
Russia a reason for every insanity, and an excuse for every crime P 
So it seems in England ! But after all, was it prudent, even as against 
Rutnoy to do this ? What is the position of India opposite Russia ? Let 
us assume that neither a British fleet in the Baltic, nor aii offer of inde- 
pendance to Poland, nor of aid to Circassia, — that nor these, nor the deserts 
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two departments connected with the government^ all which are paid out of the Indian 
revenue, on a scale of expense of which the rest of the world affords no example. 
Thus the salary of the Governor-General is equal to five times that of the first Lord of 
the Treasury; and an Indian Secretary is more highly paid than an English Secretary 
of State. There are about one tkoHttmd civil officers engaged in the judicial, magis- 
terial, and fiscal administration of India, every one of whom costs the Indian people, 
including the pension on retirement, more than a puisne judge of the Court of King's 
Bench costs the people of England.*' And the army is equally extravagant, ** as we 
maintain our (meaning the English) dominion, not through the affections and good will 
of the people, but partly through their docility and partly by the sword, a vast army of 
900,000 (now 250,000) men becomes necessary. 30,000 (read now 50,000) of these 
most be carried over the Atlantic and Indian oceans, and mortality included, are main- 
tained at double the expense of the same force in Europe. The officers of the Indian 
army amount to 5000, (6000) and these, retiring pensions included, cost about three 
times what the same number would cost in Europe." To support this, the enormous 
revenue of twenty millions (" equivalent 'to a revenue in England of one hundred mil* 
Jions") is raised <* by oppressive and grinding taxation." Except in Bengal, **a system 
has been adopted in regard to the management of He tax, which seems to be wholly 
aubverMive of the teeurity of property, and to be calculated only to dieeouragc or rather ex- 
tinguUh industry** The land-tax furnishes nine-tenths of the total India revenue, and 
takes from the people " every thing that it teems practical to take,'* Such is one of the 
latest English accounts of English rule in India; and if we add to it the sunmMU7 given 
by Edmund Burke, (a man who more closely studied Anglo-Indian history than any one 
before or since) of the means by which this English rule was established, we may form 
some estimate of the wisdom and morality of Ireland's representatives continuing to 
vote Ireland's blood and money to the ifiaintenance and extension of English power in 
Asia: — 

** With regard, therefore, to the abuse of the external federal trust, I eng^age my- 
self to yon to make good these three positions ? — First, I say, that from Mount Imaus, 
(or whatever else you call that large range of mountains that walls the northern fron- 
tier of India) where it touches us in the latitude of twenty-nine, to Cape Comorin, in 
the latitude of eight, there is not a tingle prince^ state, or potentate, g^eat or small, 
in India, with whom they have come into contact, whom they have not sold. I say 
aold, though sometimes they have not been able to deliver according to their bargain. 
—Secondly, I say, that there is not a ttngle treaty they have ever made, which they 
have not broken — Thirdly, / say, that there it not a tingle prince or state, who ever put 
any trust in the company f who it not utterly ruined ; and that none are in any degree ««• 
cure orJUmrithing, hut m the exact proportion to their settled dittrutt and irreconcilable 
enmity to thit nation. 

** These assertions are universal. I say in the full sense universal. They regard 
the external and poiitiGal trust only ; but I shall produce others /u//y equivalent, ih the 
internal."— -Speeches on Fox's India Bill Works, vol. ii. p. 340. Dublin edition. 
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of Central Asia, nor the enormous circuit of the Canca^aSy could pre- 
vent a Russian army from reaching Herat. Assume this, (for otherwise 
there is no danger at aU.) Suppose the Russians at Herat — suppose it 
besieged. How are they to be checked ? Obviously by a few English 
officers in its walls, and the encouraged attacks of the Huzarah and Dnrani 
cavalry. Suppose it taken. How are they to be resisted ? At once, we 
answer, by the passionate hostility of the Afghans. The western tribes 
are the high-minded freemen of tiie mountain land, one of the fortaresses 
built by Nature, for her faithful ones. If England would stop the Can- 
dflihar route to the Russians, she should have conciliated the Afghan^ 
given them arms, money, perhaps a few field engineers. If this failed, 
the Bolan and Kyber passes remained occupied by a few British regi- 
ments. Covered and flanked by the Afghans, could the Russians by 
possibility have forced them ? The Indus and the Indian desert compel 
an army entering the peninsula from the west, to march either by the 
deserts and sands of Scinde and Guzerat, or by the Punjab, with its five 
mighty rivers, and its sweltering marshes. The troops which England 
could use to defend this, are five-sixths Indians — men whose bodily con- 
stitution and sooial habits confine them to the east of the Indus, and fit 
them for the defence of such districts as we have described. In these 
sultry and level lands, climate would have protected the Sepoy, while it 
rotted the Russians. The Anglo-Indian armies would be in close reach 
of every aid that a noble commissariat and vast civil organization could 
give; -while the Russians would bring their wrecked and thin battalions 
to a campaign in a noxious clime, a strange land, isolated by the Indus, 
Cabul, Persia, and the Caucasus, from even the desert frontiers of 
Russia. What, on the other hand, has been the result, the natural result 
of the invasion of Afghanistan ? It so frightened and enraged the Khaa 
of Herat, that he has become the lieutenant of Persia and the ally of 
Russia ; it has converted the mountain tribes, the holders of the great 
lines of march, the Helmund, Cabul, the Bolan, and the Kyber, into such 
justly maddened enemies, that they will ever from henceforth lend their 
roads and perhaps their warriors to Russia, or any power which appears 
on their frontier in enmity to England. Scinde and Beluchistan have been 
similarly changed from free states, hostile therefore to a Russian invader, 
jnto allies to all adversaries of England ; and lastly, had the expedition 
quite succeeded, it would have transferred the battle between the delicate 
Sim-reared Sepoy, and the hard ice-nursed Russian, from the banks of 
the Sutledge and the marshes of Guzerat, to the craggy passes of Can- 
dahar. and the snowy mountains of Cabul. In accordance with this 
view were the opinions of the best authorities. <* The Duke,*' he who so 
often led the Sepoy to victory, he so practised in defensive lines, so 
familiar with the soldiers of West and East, warned the government not to 
pass the Indus. Sir Alexander Bumes^ an authority too in his way, 
from his peculiar knowledge of Afghanistan, counselled against the inva- 
sion. Sir Henry Fane warned Lord Auckland of the hazard ; the strength 
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of the oountry, the military qualities of the people were dwelt on, the 
difficulty of carriage, the long line of operations, the remoteness from 
the commissariat — all were urged in rain* Lord Auckland, and his 
friend and secretary, Mr. M'Naghten, neither of wh<»n knew a platoon 
from a drumstick, neither of whom had ever seen a skirmish or had ever 
crossed the Indus, made up their minds, shut their eyes, stopped their ears, 
and jumped, full-cased in insolence and 8elf-6uffidency» into this bottom- 
less war. 

(7*0 6« eoneluded in our nexi^ 



A PERSIAN LOVE SONG. 

Wilt thou come to my home in the bright land of beanty? 

Tis, lady, the loveliest e'er thou hast seen ; 
And fair forms of lightness shall pay thee the duty 

That warm hearts are panting to shew the heart's queen. 

I will weave thee a bower such as hour! ne'er dweU in, 
Where thy dreams shall be sweeter, far sweeter than those 

That the hairiest heaven-bom peri has felt in 
Her moments of calmest, serenest repose. 

When thouVt gay, there's a bulbul shall Joy in thy gladness, 
With a greeting, melodiously rich as the chord 

With which the wild wind-harp, in ecstacy's madness, 
Becetves the embrace of her life-giving lord. 

Or if sad, the fond note of that bulbul shall hover 
Around thee, more moumf^y sweet than the cry 

Of that wind-harp, when, wailing the flight of her lover, 
She dings to his last touch, to lose him — and die. 

The breath of the jasmine shall woo thee to slumber : 
Above thee shall cluster love's dark crimson rose ; 

And birds of all glittering hues, without number. 
Fly ndaelessly round thee to fim thy repose. 

And light balmy zephyrs at morning shall leave thee. 

And float o'er each sweet flower, each odorous tree ; 
Then return, richly laden, at evening to give thee 

An offering, winthy, love, even of thee. 

• 

Then come, lady, come, whilst the pale moon b gleaming ; 

Let us go ere the sun of the desert's on high; 
And to-morrow well watch the first blush of his beaming, 

Beneath a much softer, a far distant sky. 
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TORY PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES. 

** It is an admirable law which ordains that every man shall be tried by his peers. 
One half of his judges should be of his own sort^and the other of the sort of him whom 
he hath offended. So that all private leanings, which, in spite of ourselves, colour the 
aspect of things even in the eyes of the most equitable, are balanced, and no preponde- 
rance is left to turn the scale of truth and law. It is therefore just that every accused 
should have the liberty of excluding a certain number of his judges." 

Beccaria, on Crimes and Punishments. 

'Tis scarce twelve months since Toiyism regained its long forfeited 
ascendancy in the council chamhers of Great Britain. For upwards of 
ten moaning years had the wolf lain crouching outside the gate of the field, 
where he formerly fed and fattened^ The gate was barred — (with rather 
rotten bars, His true, but still with bars) ; — and despotism, wliich is Tory- 
ism's proper name, lay shamming penitence there, and sought admission 
all that while in vain, even though it sought it carefully and with tears. 
And so it might have lain for ten years more, had not a device of signal 
guile and cunning entered its unscrupulous brain. Much to the wonder 
of the inhabitants of the field, Toryism rises disinterestedly and walks 
away. " He does not want to come in ;"* — he will not come near the 
gate any more *< until he is sent for ;" he will show the world that he is 
utterly indifferent as to place, — perfectly independant of the favour 
of " the woman' '\ who keeps the key of the door, — supremely regardless 
of provender or prey. Nay, he will never condescend to take the Uvea of 
the people any more — ^into his custody, ** until he is called upon to do so.*' 
The flock looked wistfully at their old enemy marching off, and expected 
every minute to see him face about, and take a running-leap at the wall. 
But in this they were mistaken ; and when, after watching him for 
a little while, they found that he made no signals of any immediate 
irruption, the poor stupid flock began to think that their hereditary con- 
servator was really in earnest, and that they might go to sleep. Poor 
flock I they slept too soon, too soundly, and too long. 

Meanwhile the bars of the gate began to rot, and one after another 
they gave way ; and all this time the rough hairs of Toryism were getting 
woolly and curly, and he brushed his teeth till they began to look as white 
as the courtliest Whig*s. He had taken, he said, for the rest of his life 
to the simplest vegetable diet. Bloodshed, and war, and all kinds of vio- 
lence were become unto him an abomination. He was shocked at the 
throat-cutting of chickens or Chinese ; and the inhumanities shown to the 
poor, by the friends of the lady who kept the gate, moved him to tears of 
pity and to pledges of Poor-law Amendment. He now saw the sins of his 

* See the Times and Standard newspapers of 1840, — pa$tim. 

t The chivalrous epithet with which the Queen ia usually honoured by her /oy<ii 
aidescamps and clergy. 
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past waysj and only desired a re-entrance into the fold, that he might 
convince the sheep how anxious he was for their immortal welfare ; how 
better, bj much, he could take care of all they had in this world, than the 
disreputable fellows of whom they were almost tired; and what a 
brotherly feeling had grown up within him, towards the much injured and 
half-starved sheep. '' Let them but open their eyes, and see who were 
their true friends ;" let them but force the << woman" to throw him the key 
again, and they would soon behold what an altered being he was in 
thought, word, and deed. 

As for the goats, that wild Irish breed, he could not in justice to their 
superiors the sheep, say much to flatter them. They had been, he said, 
rather too highly favoured of late, and 'twas time that the real old 
thoroughbred race, that anciently browsed the whole field themselves, 
should have all to themselves again. Thus he strove to make enemies of 
the two races. In heart, he had ever a rooted aversion to the said Irish 
breed. The Saxon flesh was better to feed on, no doubt ; but the Irish 
were fJEur more restless and troublesome. 'Twas they, with their damnable 
Celtic horns, that hsApucked him out of the door at first ; and whenever 
he tried to get back they rallied in line> about seventy strong, with 
a horribly wicked old one at their head, — << oh ! the Irish were fearful to 
see !" So he owed them a grudge, and a deep one ; and he cunningly 
thought that the very best way to wreak his vengeance upon them, was 
by setting English and Irish at loggerheads ; for thus he judged, and he 
reasoned well, I will keep both busy abusing each other, until I am fairly 
in ; and then (in a whisper, he said to himself,) ^ mutton and kid by 
turns." 

WeD, wise flock, you have him in now, and where is the sheep's cloth- 
ing gone ? You slumbered and slept ; you bargained and squabbled ; 
you left the gate open ; you let Toiyism in ; English or Irish, which of 
you credit his pretences of penitence now ? 

The session of 1842 is for all legislative purposes over, and which of 
the pledges of Tor3rism have been redeemed ? The general election of 
July, 1841, was a national verdict in favour of Conservatism, whereby 
its inventor professed to mean a Tory government acting on anti-Tory 
principles. '* Shuffle and cut" was the Peel motto ; — a " government for 
no particular party, but for the whole people," — the expletive comment 
put forward thereon to the very Land's End. He has shuffled and cut, 
'tis true. He has tried to play the fanner against the manufacturer— -the 
landlord against the operative — ^the pauper against the rate-payer ; but 
how has he succeeded ? Already the note of desertion is raised by the 
hot blood of Yyvyan and Buckingham, and the agriculturists cry, ^ we 
have been betrayed." Already despair has seized hold of the operative 
industry of England, and it is gone in its blind frenzy to gather the 
faggots that any chance spark may kindle into a funeral pyi'e. Already 
has the delusion prat^ised on the poor, by the sham hostility affected by 
by the Tories towards the Workhouse iStcA-law, been scattered to the 
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winds : it is no longer the <' Whig Amendment Act,'' tried as an experi- 
ment, and as an antidote to confessedly great abuses in a former system, 
but the ** Peel -perpetual imprisonment biU.** 

In Ireland we bare perhaps been less extensively deceived, because we 
were less confiding. No man, however, who witnessed the lumF-excitement 
evinced, with one or two exceptions, at the contested elections of Ireland 
last year, and who is old enough to contrast it with the unselfish and un- 
tidnted enthusiasm of previous epochs, when Emancipation, or Reform, 
or Tithe-abolition, or Self-government was the watchword and rallying 
cry, can deny the force of contrast which the latter so palpably presented. 
Zeal for the Whigs there was and could be expected none. They had 
outlived their reputation ; they had — ^but no matter ; they are dead as a 
party now, and ^ being dead, so is our enmity." As an aristocratic and 
exclusive clique, they can never come into power again. No recklessness 
of Tor3rism will call them back to save us. We must look steadily and 
undeviatingly henceforth to saving ourselves. The formation of a great 
onward party, upon great principles of popular advancement, is at hand. 
It, and it alone, is worth forming, worth joining, worth fighting for. The 
Whigs may take their place as an element in such a host ; but a host it 
must be, and not a handful. 

The want of great principles to contend for on the liberal side, did 
much to unnerve the antagonists of Toryism at the late elections ; but 
it cannot be denied that the sheep's clothing it had so elaborately assumed, 
disarmed the austerity of many a poor man's virtue, and gained an en- 
trance for its golden lures. With us upon this side of the channel, tiie 
question of Free Trade weighed but little. We believe we might with- 
out impeachment say, that the Whig budget neither lost or won a single 
seat in Ireland. It was a mere struggle between two sets of men • 
measures there were none, bid by either Whigs or Tories, to catch the 
wavering, or rouse the apathetic among our electors. ** I will vote with 
my party, of course ; but they say Whigs and Tories are much the 
* same now," was a sentiment uttered by many a man in Ireland, who 
would at heart have been exceedingly obliged to toy one, who could 
bave discovered a fiaw in his registry certificate the day before the elec- 
tion, iu order that he might be saved the trouble of presenting himself 
at the poll. * And the mask was worn so well, and the motives to abstain 
from voting were so palpable, — ^the Whig banners had become so faded, 
and so little of the infiammatory hue of Orangeism was suffered to appear, 
that many a well-meaning and thick-headed man really came at last to 
the belief, that Whigs and Tories teere very much the same. 

But the delusion of a Tory government capable of governing Ireland 
on any other principles than those of Toryism, is already at an end. The 
men who figure in the front of state may be Whig^h ConservativeB, or 
Conservative Whigs, or what you will. They may have the wit to pei^ 
ceive that the idea of making good the old buttress of tyranny is vaiBr— 
that sooner or later all attempts at reverting to asc^idancy tactics, must 
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rouse to irresistible fury the emancipated, educated, temperate, and free- 
hearted spirit of the nation, — that the only chance for the maintenance 
of Tory power in Ireland is the adoption of the system of the late ad- 
ministration. Fain would Lord Eliot be, we have no doubt, to redeem 
that memorable pledge which he ventured to give at the outset of his 
government, — ^that pledge which he has been forced to break through in 
every mood and tense by the turbulent and untameable mob under his win- 
dows, by whose shouts he has suffered himself to be bullied and overawed. 
By them that pledge was received with a shout of scorn, stifled at the 
time only to burst forth with deadlier hate and triumph, on the evening 
when young M'Ardle fell. 

That brutal yell awoke, perhaps, no deeper feeling in the mind of our 
diplomatic secretary than contempt mingled with disgust, — contempt for 
the impolicy of such betrayals of unpopular sentiment, and disgust at being 
obliged to conciliate and court a faction so degraded. But in the memory 
of the people those accursed sounds found another and far different echo. 
Old times rose up again in pale and spectral recollection. The wounds, 
that some few years of lenient rule and even-handed justice had done 
much to close, opened and gushed again. The people awoke as from a 
dream of false security ; they heard indistinctly and doubtfully the groan 
of the dying youth, and the laugh of the idiot father; but they 
turned in silence on their lowly bed, and said within themselves, << surely 
our dream was true ; the morning will come with justice ; we shall see 
the guilty judged and punished, and then we may sleep again." Well 
had it been for those who bear rule in the land, had they the heart or the 
head to comprehend the silent and patient forbearance of the multitude ; 
well had it been for the future peace and progress of the country, had 
the reiterated warnings of the popular press been then heeded, and the 
course which the circumstances so imperatively demanded been honestly 
and vigorously entered on. 

But Lord Eliot is a stranger amongst us, and knows not whom he has 
to deal with, or what he ought to do : his duty, as doubtless he now 
remorsefully perceives, was to see that instant and irresistible justice 
should be done in Ulster. Since then he has sent a Special Commission 
to Tipperaiy to make an example of half a dozen Bockites, by whose 
offences the tranquillity of that part of the country was disturbed. Far 
more becoming, far more politic, far more just had it been, to have issued 
a Special Commission to the county of Down to try the murderers of 
M'Ardle. Such a measure, whatever the event of any particular triid 
might have been, would have gone far in confirming the feelings 
of the many, in that belief that there was justice to be had for all and 
upon all sects and classes in the land, which of recent years had been 
steadily growing in the popular mind. It would have literally been a 
fulfilment of the pledge, that the existing government would govern not 
with a view of propitiating any particular party, but of doing justice 
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to the entire nation. But either Lord Eliot forgot his pledge, or he 
allowed himself to be diverted from its practical redemption. 

Without deviating from the ordinary paths of criminal justice, it was 
still possible for the government to act in such a manner, as would have 
disarmed the suspicions of the people. A case like that of the assassina- 
tion of M'Ardle by the conservative mob of Ballyroney, was one which 
would have naturally engaged the anxious solicitude of an Irish secre- 
tary. An Englishman ought not to undertake that reponsible position, 
if he is too indolent to discharge its functions ; and not the least or 
lightest of its duties is, and is long likely to be, an unsleeping vigilance 
and forethoughtful care, preventive of evils, whose coming gloom it is 
the especial test of his capacity to be able to discern. He who aspires 
to hold the reins of state, must not only be able to stimulate and check 
by turns, but he must look ahead at the obstacles that menace interrup- 
tion to his progress, and be careful to adapt his pace to the perilous 
declivity ere he. actually reaches it. It is too late to begin to calculate 
the momentum when the fearfully accelerating speed is once commenced ; 
vain are regrets when the time for pulling in is gone. Lord Eliot, we 
can well believe, never contemplated the notion of such a jury being 
empannelled, as that which, ^through his negligence and want of foresight* 
was eventually summoned to decide upon the circumstances of M'Ardle s 
death. Lord Eliot is not so reckless or so stupid, as to wish even a 
colour of injustice to attach to his administration in such a point as this. 
He would doubtless have given proper orders, had the need of them 
occurred to him beforehand ; but unhappily it did not occur. Lord 
Eliot knows as much of the state of society, that for generations has 
been suffered to exist in Ulster, as he does of the condition of central 
Asia, — that is to say, he knows practically nothing of it whatsoever. 
The intricacies of its factionry,— the madness of its suicidal rage, — ^the 
obliteration of all sense of mutual justice between its hereditary sects, — 
the contemptible powerlessness of mere law to check, controul, or guide 
its passion, — the entire absence of every thing like public opinion^ — all 
this the English Secretary of State had never heard of, or if he had read 
of it here and there in books or speeches, he had for all practical pur- 
poses never understood or credited it. What else can we infer from his 
demeanour? Can his friends and admirers, if there be any such in 
Ireland, afford to give any other explanation of his conduct ? With the 
knowledge that the Spring assizes were approaching, Lord Eliot, in the 
month of January, left this country for England, without giving any 
directions to his subordinates at the castle, what they ought to do. We 
assume that this is so, because it is incredible that, if he had left proper 
injunctions with Messrs. Blackburne and Brewster, they would have 
presumed to disobey them ; and it is equally incredible that if disobeyed. 
Lord Eliot would bite his lip in silence. Had he known what a man 
attempting to fill his arduous post should know, — the necessity for un- 
usual and peculiar care being taken in the constitution of nortliern 
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janes, he might easily have directed that the power of challeDging 
should be used either with uniform aim and purpose (and that a just and 
equitable purpose), or he might have caused it to be wholly disused. 
Either course might had led to a failure of conviction in particular 
instances ; but either course, if honestly adhered to, would have com- 
mended itself to the good sense of all good men as intelligible, upright, 
and humane. ' . 

Unfortunately neither of these courses were adopted by the law officers 
of the crown. Left to follow the old habits of criminal justice, a mix- 
ture of challenging and non-challenging was pursued, in such a way as 
to baffle all attempts at reconciliation with any ordinary or acknowledged 
rules of consistency. That the counsel for the crown had some plan in 
their heads, we are bound, we suppose, to imagine ; but what it was, or 
how it was calculated to attain the ends of full, fair, or impartial justice, 
no man out of their confidence has yet been able to discover. And this, 
without a word of darker imputation, is a charge serious enough. Not 
to feel and act upon the consciousness, that to the right administration of 
the law it is essential that it should be intelligible to the popular 
sense, nay, that it should be wholly unmistakeable thereby,-7-is as grave 
a fault as we can well conceive. Public justice differs from private des- 
potism in this alone. The edict of the autocrat is not always cruel or 
unjust ; but it is always arbitrary and revolting to the innate sense of 
right, because it issues mutely, scorns to give its reasons, and is executed 
by the dumb brute force of ii*resistible power. Its verdict may be right, 
but who can confide in it ? It reaches the neck of the offender, but it 
reaches not the heart or understanding of the multitude. Public sanction 
or effect there can be none. The many hear the loud accents of arraign- 
ment, and see the pageantry of death ; but the principle on which a Russian 
or Venetian trial is conducted, is unheard, unseen, unapproved by the 
conununity ; it is not in the true signification of the phrase — a free trial 
by jury. For trial by jury simply means an appeal to public opinion — 
to the opinion of that portion of the public most likely to form an accu- 
rate judgment of the facts submitted to them. Kings and ministers, 
aristocracy and their tools, poison the criminal in jail ; a free people try 
him who is charged with infractions of the law, and depute twelve of 
his neighbours, indifferently chosen, to act in their behalf and in their 
name. But it is obvious that a jury not indifferently chosen, does not 
and cannot represent the community at large. Twelve partizans are 
twelve usurpers, not twelve jurors. Society recognizes not in them 
the miniature picture of its power. Their decision may take an innocent 
life, or let the blood-guilty go unpunished ; but in neither case is it for 
one moment adopted by the public as their verdict ; in no way does it 
determine opinion ; in no respect does it effect the great moral ends, 
wherefor public law and public justice have been instituted. 

And obviously it is of the last importance, not only that juries 
should not be thus constituted, but that they should not seem to be so. 
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The law officers of the crown may know the excellence of their own inten- 
tions, bat that is not enough. Thej maj feel the instincts of humanity and 
equity, bubbling up with Rhadamanthine purity in their impartial souls ; 
but how are the public to judge save by what they see ? The stream of 
justice reaches them tainted and defiled ; how are they to know that when 
it took its rise on the summit of Cork-hill, it gurgled as limj^d as the Tir- 
gin spring ? It is the duty of a government to take unceasing care that 
the current of justice, wherefrom the people are to drink, should neither 
be rendered unwholesome nor repulsive. They are the servants of the 
people ; they are responsible for the preservation of their political health % 
that health cannot exist, if the many are, by any cause, turned away 
thirsting and suspicious from the current, which is to them a necessary 
of civilized life : what excuse is it for the guardians of the stream, that 
it has become offensive to the many, not by design, but by neglect ? or 
what palliation of their fault would it be to say — ^the stream is not 
poisoned, it only looks muddy, — when this appearance of evil might have 
been prevented, or might be cured, by their due and timely care ? 

Lord Eliot is chargeable therefore, with a deep and now irremediable 
omission of duty, in that he took no measures to secure the appearances 
of justice in those important cases, whose conduct he knew, or ought to 
have known, would be viewed by the public in general with distrust. A 
Minister of State has other duties and responsibilities, than the mere 
answering of absurd questions asked by stupid county magistrates. The 
daily routine of his ofiice requires as little genius, as the pocketing of 
quarterly pay needs self-denial. It is in the outlook for the proximate' 
future, not the tape-tying of the formal correspondence, that almost of 
itself goes on from day to day, that political capacity is required, and 
statesmanlike qualities are shown. Morning punctuality, an intelligible 
hand, and a prudent facility of sa3ring nothing, neither too concisely nor 
at too great length, — are excellent points in a castle-clerk, and should be 
looked to in all cases where one is to be hired. But a Secretary for Ire- 
land ought to be something more than a state book-keeper. It is highly 
desireable that he should be a man, — ^having manlike sentiments and 
ideas, — the knowledge and broad sympathies of a man, — a man's capacity 
to provide for the exigencies of what is to come, as well as to direct the 
mode of dealing with what has already occurred. We were led to expect 
the evidence of such capabilities from our present ruler ; but either tiiey 
are subject to intellectual intermission, or he has occasionally abdicated 
his power in favour of some very incompetent or malapert subaltern. 

The unfortunate result is already too well known. No steps having 
been taken at the trials of those on whom implication in M'Ardle's 
assassination fell, the jury to whom they were given in charge was 
exclusively composed of persons opposed to Uiem in politics and persuasions 
in religion, — the public saw with universal pain and with all but unani- 
mous disapprobation, that none but persons of known coincidence in the 
party and sectarian prejudices of the accused, were called to the seat of 
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judgnent. They heard the eYidence> — ^they heard the verdict ;— they 
heard the ruffian shout of party triumph that reechoed it, through every 
valley of the terror-stricken land. God forbid that we should assert that 
the prisoners thus liberated from custody, were guilty of the foul sin 
imputed to them ; Grod forbid that we should imitate the recklessness of 
Toryism, and because a jury of our political opponents finds an eiiing 
verdict — praise the ruthless cry of— Perjury ! We think better of our 
countrymen, of every sect and party, than to believe any twelve of them 
capable of confederating and conspiring together, to violate their com-* 
mon oath; and no provocation shall ever lead us to forget the supreme 
aUegianoe which as Irishmen we owe to the character and honour of our 
nation. But we are bound by every sense of right and justice to say 
what Mr. Blackbume himself has been compelled to own, << that the ver^ 
did WOM not WMrroMted 6y lodD^-^-thtU if ike emdenee woe true, and I saw 
no reaecn todoubi ie;— in three cases out of the four, (that were tried for 
M'Axdle*s murder,) a conviction would follow." 

Now it is wholly impossible not to perceive that the fixed and fatal 
impressions left on the popular mind, by such a termination of such a 
trial, must be one in every way unfavourable to the honour and the 
moral supremacy of law. Partisans may bicker, and orators debate the 
points as they please; but the mass of the Irish people never will 
believe that such a verdict would have been given, had the jury been 
equally composed of Catholics and Protestants. Whether the effect of 
allowing the counsel for the next of kin to challenge, would have been 
to produce a perfectly fair jury or not, has been doubted. But whatever 
its result, it is certain that the next of kin desired to do so, and that 
they were eom^mo prevented from so doing. The attorney-general 
aUeges that it was their own fault ; they say it was his ; at all events it 
was not done ; an exclusive jury were empannelled ; in the opinion of 
the attorney-general they came to an unlawful verdict ; and yet the- 
government do not scruple to teU parliament, that this ominous fiedOiure of 
justice is a trumpery affair I 

But much worse in every way for the reputation of the government, and 
the welfare of the country, has been the fearful counterpart to the fore- 
going case^that of Francis Hughes, a catholic charged with murder, at 
Armagh. Whatever errors of prejudice or party there may have been 
in the Down trial, they were m favorem tnia. If M'Ardle's blood stilJi 
lies unavenged, there is no man, however bitterly or indignantly he may 
feel, who would not freely and heartily confess that it were better to have 
it so, than that on doubtful or uncertain evidence, one hu^ian being 
though guilty, should suffer death. But* the case of- Hughes has 
darker features. Guilty, or innocent, he was entitled to at least as fair a 
jury as the four men tried at Down. His life was as sacred in the eye 
of the law, as precious in the sight of an all-pardoning Heaven, as theirs. 
They were tried by a jury of which their counsel had nothing to com- 
plain ;— Hughes was tried by a jury, whose composition his counsel (a 
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high Conservative — Mr. Whiteside,) openly and vehemently denounced 
in Court, and which the representatives of two-thirds of the Irish people 
in Parliament have publicly impugned. 

For ourselves, we regard the apparently irreconcilable contrast pre- 
sented by the two trials, with far more grief than anger. For the 
motives, or no motives — ^the reason, or un-reason of the government in 
permitting such a glaring inequality to exist, we care comparatively 
little ; but for the consequences to society we care much. We mourn to 
see the progress of social and political fusion, rudely and wantonly 
stopped; we lament to think that any administration can be found, 
imder whom such things having happened, they excite no honourable 
sense of regret— they evoke no utterance of sorrow. When we read 
the intelligence from Uie north-east circuit of last Spring, we were shocked 
and mortified deeply ; but we said within ourselves, — ^ surely the possi- 
bility of such extraordinary accidents happening in the selection of 
juries, will awake even a Tory administration to the need of some prompt 
and efficacious legislative remedy; they will take effectual means to 
avert the occurrence of such calamities ; the people will be appeased by 
timely reforms of the criminal law ; and, in the mean time, they will not 
think of executing Hughes'*. Earnestly and confidently did we pray, 
that so much wisdom, and mercy, and justice would have been ma- 
nifested by the government ; gladly would we have joined in an act of 
oblivion of the past, had they shown themselves capable of such common 
prudence and sound policy for the future. 

But the prosecution of the Vindicator for daring to record these tragic 
scenes, and the refusal to respite the unfortunate Hughes, forced on us 
the duty of other thoughts. The attempt to renew, after long and valued 
years of perfect immunity, the slavery of the press, was a betrayal of 
designs we had not hitherto ascribed to Lord Eliot and Sir E. Sugden. 
We thought better of their intellects as men, and of their foresight as 
politicians; we imagined that they had more crafty orders than this, from 
their subtle master of Whitehall. But it is well to know the warfare we 
have to wage, in time. They avow their continued addiction to the old 
ways of misrule ; they are determined that henceforth we never shall 
forget, that Toryism when most caretvUj peel-ed^ is bitter Toi^jrism stilL 
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TALES OF MERCANTILE LIFE — No. L 

THE OLD LEBGEB. 

" I vnix tell you this, wife," said old David Grainger, to his better half, 
ivhen one morning at breakfast, he had listened to her without sa3rii]g a 
word, as she spoke on a particular subject, the cause of much altercation 
between them, until he could restrain himself no longer, " I will tell you 
this^ wife — ^no more of that business — ^my mind is made up, and since 
Mary has chosen for herself — let her be, can*t you ? — let her be." 

** You do not think of their miseries, her husband's trials, and broken 
health, with the heavy affliction of poverty .'^ 

** Well^ that is not my doing. If the girl would not wait for my con- 
sent, but must needs marry without it, she surely can bear the con- 
sequences." 

** Sut she can't, David, — I tell you she can*t, 

" Pooh ! pooh 1 Love — ^they can live on love." 

*' It is almost all is left them, for unless they get some permanent and 
timely assistance, they must starve." 

** Not in this country, in free England, they are not allowed to starve. 
Ton forget, dame, that we have Poor Laws. 

** You are a stem man," replied his wife. *^ Will you do nothing for 
them?" 

** Nothing. But as I before said, we must end this bickering, for I do 
not like such continual seasoning at my meals, and if you know of no 
other subject to talk about, be silent, since this one must cease." 

His wife remained silent, and the merchant shortly after left the house 
for his office, to attend to his business for the day. 

David Graingers was a time-honoured name. He was the descendant 
of a family of merchantSi who had acquired wealth and character by the 
strictest honesty, and a system of perseverance and industry, which must 
invariably lead to such results. His father had a large family, which he 
had brought up, and saw safely bestowed in the world, fortune crown- 
ing their etforts to obtain wealth before he himself had closed his eyes 
for ever. Some of them had chosen professions; one went to New York, 
with whom David entered into a pajrtnership, and thus tum^ a con- 
siderable portion of the trade between that city and London into their 
hands, while his sisters married well, an example he himself soon after 
followed* 

I believe every grade of society has its aristocracy, and as its mem- 
bers increase in wealth and importance in their own sphere, they attempt 
to make their position a ladder by which to ascend higher in rank and 
social standing. There is an inclination to creep upwards, a tendency 
towards imitation, which we are prone to exhibit, and as the means in- 
crease with us, so does the passion. It is a truism, that lawyers of 
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eminence never like to be questioned as to their origin, thinking perhaps 
that genius is less creditable in the son of a barber, than it is in that of 
a peer ; a disposition on their part, evincing their desire to adapt them- 
selves to the aristocracj of position in which talent and succeasy not 
birth, have placed them, and to rub out from their minds any recollection 
of by-gones, which would only present an irritating and inglorious con- 
trast with the wealth and affluence surrounding them. As it is with 
lawyers, so it is with others. The merchants who begin life upon the 
surest capital, — perseverance and half-a-crown, — learn in the full blow of 
their prosperity to despise poverty, and in the race of life, they back 
their thousands against coronets, sure to distance some spendthrift scions 
of aristocracy, and patch up an alliance with families, who despise their 
origin, but cannot exi^t without their cash. 

David Grainger was shrewd, calculating, worldly, and vastly wealthy. 
Some people succeed at everything. Fortune crowns their efforts, while 
she looks with cold face and folded arms upon those of others, and 
Grainger belonged to the successful few. Nothing he touched, but pros- 
pered. As the enemies of Timotheus the Athenian painted him asleep, 
and Fortune taking towns in a net for him, so might those of Grainger, 
if they had any inclination to use the brush and palette, have also repre- 
sented him asleep, and the dame, fickle to others, but constant to him, 
managing his counting-house, his American concerns, and the transac- 
tions on 'Change. Naturally stem in his disposition, his success in life, 
far from softening the harsh and stoical features in his character, rather 
enlarged and confirmed them, and he seldom had an ear for misery; but if 
that misery were the result of conduct opposed to his own wishes or 
commands, than David Grainger became a man of iron heart — apparently 
a block of stone without feeling or compassion. 

He lived to be severely tried. Advanced in years when he married, he 
wedded a quiet, matronly woman, and their union seemed to promise no 
family. Years passed over their heads when a child was bom to him — 
a girl — the merchant prayed for a boy, and heir to his wealth, but a 
stronger power ruled it otherwise. Mary Grainger grew up in surpass- 
ing beauty, whilst at the same time she was gifted with a warm and 
affectionate heart, quick passions, a predisposition to first likings, and a 
strong and lively temper. The old man had an. affection for his 
beautiful daughter, deeper and more intense, because it lay buried in his 
. heart, uid rarely exhibited itself in open endearments, whUe her word 
was law — ^her slightest wish a command. He never seemed tired 
heaping favours upon her — dress, equipages, horses, servants, — she wanted 
for nothing, yet all this indulgence never spoiled her, since never under- 
standing her father's disposition, she feared although she loved him. 

His ambition was to see her well settled in life, and as he himself stood 
one of the Peers in the aristocracy of commerce, he sought for her an 
alliance with the aristocracy of blood. Yet he was neither precipitate 
nor HMh in his arrangements or choice ; he studied calmly and accurately 
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the characterj" of those with whom he sought to associate ; convinced ^ 

that his wealth to prop up some failing family, was what those who v 

desired his alliance^ required, he took his time to search and examine 
amongst them, before he made a selection. His style of living was 
altered and improved, a seat in parliament purchased — he lived in 
the pleasant days of borough-mongering — and the society of the men of 
title was sought by the aspiring merchant. The fame of his daughters 
beauty increased his social circle, and before he had well begun the cam- 
paign, he had room to choose and offers to reject. But Maiy, now 
eighteen, although dazzled and bewildered by the gay throng who 
continually crowded round her, had disposed of her affections, and shortly 
after she eloped with a poor poet. 

David Grainger was a Tory in his conduct, and all his feelings and 
inclinations were in unison with the aristocracy. In I8I99 th^ debates 
in parliament were for a portion of the year taken uj^wilh speeches 
upon what Sir Francis Burdett — ^the present bearer of the name— 
** guanhan mukxha ab UkT — ^had in his published letter detiominated the 
** Manchester Massacre," and Grainger stood hard by the administration 
of the day in their defence of that atrocity. He hated Badicals, and did 
not like Hunt. 

The debate had continued long, and the ministers had determined on a 
division, which took place at midnight. The Ministry were successful, 
having carried their point by a large majority, when, as Grainger 
was talking with some of the members, a note was put into his hand. 
He opened it, and in a few moments scanned its contents, then rushed 
quickly through the throng and sprung into his cab. 

"Where, sir?* v 

"Home, and no delay." The merchants few words, delivered in a 
Extern angry tone, made the driver start. 

"Eloped/* muttered Grainger to himself, as he fell back in the cab^ 
fltiU holding the note in his hand—" Eloped with a^ podr pennyless 
scoundrel ; and this, after all my care and anxiety on her account — after 

the proposals in her favour ! May " he checked himself— r^' No ; 

ahe is my child.** 

He surrendered himself up to his thoughts of disappointment and* vex- 
ation, until the cab stopped at his own door; h^ then walked steadily and 
calmly into the hall, evincing little emotion in his demeanour, while the 
servants cowered before him, and were relieved when he entered the 
room in which his wife sat alone and in tears. 

''^Here I am," said Grainger to his wife, "in answer to your note; now 
tell me how this has oocurred.** , . - 

" Mary left this to spend the evening with Mr. Henly, where dhe met 
' George Roberts " 



" May curses light on him. But go on." 

Mrs. Grainger was terrified at her husband's, manner-*-" She luA de- 
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sired the carriage to return at eleven, and when it went for her, Mrs. 
Henly told the man that Mary had gone home at seven o'clock, four 
hours before——" 

"Well?" 

" I became alarmed at this news, and suspecting, I could not know 
what, received this letter, upon the receipt of which, I instantly wrote 
to you." 

Grainger read the letter. It contained expressions of unutterable 
affection towards him, and also stated, that knowing his intenticms with 
regard to her establishment in life, and how foolish it would have been 
to ask his permission for the act she had committed, she dared to do it 
without his sanction. There were many demands on his compassion, and 
hopes for forgiveness expressed in the letter i but Grainger only looked 
out for the pith of the business, as he detennined on instant pursuit. 

*^ They must have gone the North road," he said, as he finished read- 
ing, and he ordered four horses and a chaise, " Any how I will try it." 

" Do you .mean to pursue," asked his wife. 

<« To be sure I do, dame, since I will let no scurvy worm out of Grub- 
street run away with my daughter, without at least an attempt to regain 
her. He takes her on the hopes that I can forgive, and patch up the 
business with some thousands ; but the man is mistaken, for, 'fore God, 
coin of mine " 

" David, David, see the chaise is coming round." 

" Do not interrupt me, since I may as well speak what I have deter- 
mined on, as keep it secrets-coin of mine, were both of us to live to the 
end of the world, shall never cross that scoundreFs palm, if he many 
her '' 

" But Mary — David — she's your daughter." 

"I won't forget it, dame; she shall have a guinea for a mourning ring ; 
further legacy than that — uneven" 

The angry merchant stalked out of the room, and threw himself into 
the chaise to gallop in fruitless pursuit after the fugitives. 

A change came over David Grainger. He returned from the pursuit 
of his daughter and her lover, unsuccessfuL . They had been mamed« 
and Maiy, in all the bloom of youth, convinced in herself that her father 
could not refuse his forgiveness to her, wrote to him, supplicating pardon 
for herself and her dear George. Her letter was never opened. She 
wrote again and agaiuy but still her father put the letter unopened in the 
fire, and aU the entreaties of his wife for permission to read what her 
daughter said, were in vain — Grainger woidd not hearken to her. He 
altered his mode of living — sold his splendid house and its furniture-* 
gave up his seat in parliament, and retired to a more humble dwelling, 
while he plunged into business with his usual energy and good fortune. 

Three years passed on thus. The converpation I have mentioned in 
the commencement of my tale, was but a repetition of similar attempts 
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on his wife's part to bring about a reconciliation between bim and bis 
daughter, but nothing could soften him— -he had been disappointed in his 
hopes and views, and he could never bend to forgiveness, while at the 
same time he prevented his wife firom doing any thing for their child. 
A system of comparative parsimony had been adopted in his dwel- 
ling-* he bought every thing himseify even his wife's clothes; and 
not content with thus preventing her from giving assistance, he set a spy 
over her in the person of his nephew. His brother in New York had 
some business in London, which required for its execution a confidential 
agent, and believing his son qualified for its performance, he sent him 
over with letters and credentials to his uncle. 

Grayer Grainger was cool, crafty, and insinuating, and played his game 
so well, that his imcle asked him to remain in London and enter into part- 
nership with him, a proposition he did not hesitate a moment in acceding 
to. He had previously known all the circumstances of Mary*s marriage, 
but he never alluded to it, until his uncle once, in a fit of confidence, stated 
to him his intention never to assbt his daughter while he lived ; and 
Grayer thought that if he could prevail upon him to observe the same 
conduct towards her on making his will, there might be a chance of 
himself being placed in her stead, as heir to old Grainger's vast wealth. 
Actuated by these motives, he became a spy upon his aunt, and did all he 
could to prevent any thing like &n union between the parties, convinced 
thai by it his own interests must suffer. 

Poor Mary led a sad and miserable life. Her husband, proud like 
most poets, would not stoop to more entreaties, and all his wife's after 
letters were written without his knowledge. His health could not bear 
up against want, and failures in the career of life he had chosen. His 
poems were unpublished — ^his efforts to obtain relief without success — 
no money to fee physicians, and Mary, thus burthened with a sick hus- 
band, and her cares increased by attendance upon her children, became 
almost distracted. Yet she never repined at the choice she had made, 
however much she might suffer from its consequences. The wild 
thoughtless beauty, the pet of all who knew her, nursed in the lap of 
luxury and indolence, had become a woman, — had become tried in the 
fij:e of sufferings, of want, and of poverty ; and with high mind and 
exemplary patience did she endure all, happy if for the moment she 
could relieve the miseries of those depending upon her. 

It was a cold chilling night in December, the snow lay some inches 
thick upon the streets, and the wayfarers, who were exposed to its bitter 
violence, trudged on with numbed feet and frost-bitten noses to their 
several homes. On many a goodly hearth the warm, cheery, sea-coal 
fire blazed and crackled, Uie inmates sat snug and cosey round it, mirth 
and pleasure banished care and cold; yet on some fell the privations con- 
sequent upon cold and poverty, and amongst these last was Mary 
Roberts. 

2b2 
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In a small cheerless room, where cobweb strove against cobweb, and 
misery ruled with iron hand, — where the numbing cold of the winter's 
night forced its way through every creek and cranny of the bare walls 
and ill-jointed flooring, where sufferings needed alleviation, there did she 
sit. There is a lane in the neighbourhood of Tower Hill, inhabited by 
Jews and other dealers in old clothes, famous for a considerable time oa 
account of its powers of renovation ; but, although Rosemary-lane con- 
fers nap on wasted broad cloth, and sells vests of antiquity for ones as 
good as new, it possesses withal little wealth and less sympathy. The 
poet's lodging, as his means grew less, was removed from one place to 
another, until he was compelled to lay his wearied and exhausted frame 
here. He strove against calamity for a time, then yielded to a power he 
could no longer resist, for the cold clammy fingers c^ death were gradu- 
ally twisting themselves about his heart. The room was deficient in 
evexj comfort, and to add to the misfortunes of its inmates, the last 
week's rent remained unpaid. 

Mary sat beside the low truckle bed upon which her husband lay, his 
white, emaciated hand clasped in hers, while with the other she moisten- 
ed his parched lips with water out of an old cracked cup. He was evi- 
dently going fast towards that country << from whose bourne no traveller 
returns," yet still he hoped to survive this attack, to live to see other and 
better times. 

" Well, dearest, how do you feel now ?" murmured his wife, fearful of 
paining him even in her enquiries, ^ shall I raise your head, or——" she 
stopped short — ^what could she offer? — she had nothing to give. 

<< I think I am better ;" but the voice told the suffering wife that his 
being better was not for this world, ^Vm sure I would feel almost well if I 
could get a little — ** the speaker looked wistfully in his wife's face, then 
threw his glances round the miserable apartment, and, as if ashamed that 
he would have asked for any thing, he was silent. 

« What is it, love, you want?" 

^It is but a fancy, Mary, Fm sure ifs only a fancy — a poefs dream," 
and he smiled. 

^ Tell me what it is, dear George?" 

^I was thinking of a little white wine — ^you know it relieved me 
befoii^ and might do me good now, but, Mary, I am too selfish to mention 
it. There is no means of getting it." 

> Mary did not speak. There was no means certainly of getting it — ^no 
money. She herself had not tasted food since morning, and her children 
si^perless, had sobbed themselves asleep. 

^* Never mind," said her husband, '^ it might injure instead of benefit- 
ing me, and is, after all, only the wayward longings of a sick man- 
there, Maiy, let me taste the water, and don't think any thing more 
about it." 

Mary did as ^e was desired, and was replacing the old cup upon the 
chair by the bed side, when the noise of hasty footfalls upon the stairs 
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roused the sick man's attention. The door was speedily opened, and the 
mistress of the house burst into the room. Maxy pointed to the bed-^-she 
knew the woman's message* 

^ I don't carCi Mrs. Roberts, ma'am, but the rent's due, and must be 
paid." 

<^ It will be paid, indeed it wiU : give us a day or two, and then my 
husband will be able to do something." 

** Nonsense, ma'am, don't you see the man's dying." 

^< Eh, Mary, love, whaf s that she says ? — Who's dying ? — Any body 
that I know, is it ?" asked the sick man. 

Mary looked at the questioner, then at the woman — ^* Begone, your 
rent shall be paid." 

« Well, down with it." 

** You won't sleep this night without it, even if — ^" she checked herself, 
and spoke calmly, << Go now, I will pay you, should I beg the money. 
Good God ! Pm low, low indeed, when I must submit to be dunned for 
a few shillings. Gro, woman, go out of this, and never cross the 
threshold again as long as Pm here — away with you." 

The woman lingered for a moment, loath to move, until MSaiy forcibly 
pushed her out, then muttering something, she went down stairs, while 
her lodger turned round to the sick man's couch. .There was something 
fearful and ghastly in his looks. 

« Mary, how weak I feel, oh ! if I had anything to strengthen me." 

''Tou shall have it," said his wife, and raising one of her children, her 
eldest, a little girl, she desired her to watch by her father, and then 
rushed down the stairs into the street. 

About an hour after, David Grainger, his wife, and nephew, sat together 
in the comfortable parlour of the wealthy merchant* The room was 
warm, and provided with all the appliances which even artificial wants 
could demand for their supply. Decanters stood' upon the table, foreign 
fruits were piled up in richly cut glass dishes, the fire burned as if it 
knew the potency of wealth, and hissed and crackled ri^t gleeful, as 
the uncle and nephew sipped their wine. 

*' You have nothing like that in New York, Ghiyer,'* said old Grainger, 
pouring out his Madeira. <<My father bought it. When he began busmess, 
as a speculation. There were some pipes of the article going cheap, and 
he imagined he couldn't lose much by it, yet it never came up to hia 
price for four or five years, and when he might have made money, he 
chose to keep it." 

" It is old then. Sir." 

« Old — ^it*s as old as I am. When your grandfather died, and the 
famOy was considerably scattered, I bought the wine from his executors, 
and I believe I can say that in all London there is nothing like it. 
Gifibrd^ the Attorney General, dined with me one day, and praised me 
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out of a dozen of it, and more than one case has found its way into Carle- 
ton House." 

'< I do not wonder at it, sir, since in truth I could not even have ima- 
gined its excellence. It is fit for royalty at any time." 

<< It suits the table of a British merchant, without whom their royalty 
would be of small importance," repUed old Grainger proudly. << But 
hush, what's the noise about," and as he rose and opened the door, a 
woman pushed past him into the room. 

Grayer Grainger was on his feet in an instant^ for this unannounced 
visitor had clutched at a decanter of the much prized wine, and held it 
with fingers that seemed to eat into the glass. 

« Mary, my daughter," shrieked the merchant's wife, while Gayer stood 
still as a statue, and old Grainger looked hardly into the woman's face* 
** Good God I how miserable she looks." 

** Do not touch the decanter," said the merchant in cold harsh tones. 
** Leave it there, and leave this house." 

'< He is dying, — I will not leave it — one drop to wet his lips, I must have 
it," and she attempted to pass through the door, but her father closed it. 

'< David, David, have some feeling, some pity, and let her pass. Mary, 
child, do you not know your mother ?" 

'< Mother, yes — ^but I have a husband dying for want, and I must 
think of him, and I have children too. While I stand here talking, he 
may be dead, dead, when one glass of this wine would save him> — I will 
have it" 

'*No. There's a sovereign for you, and quit this house. Let me hear 
or see you no more," and the old man flung the coin upon the table, 
which Mary picked up and left the house, leaving Gayer and her &ther 
to finish their Madeira, while her mother quitted the room after her, but 
she was not to be seen. 

When she reached her lodging in Rosemary Lane, she found her little 
girl asleep, her husband apparently in the last stage of existence. His 
mortal account was well nigh closed — ^through the entire night she 
watched and tended him; even the rigorous mistress of the house seemed 
to have found some pity, and gave Mary all the assistance in her power* 
But it was useless. The cold winter's morning dawned upon him a corpse. 

Whatever might have been old Grainger's feelings, resulting from the 
scene in his parlour, they were carefully concealed from the prying eyes 
of those who surrounded him. Calm and unruffled as before, he had 
hidden in his heart his emotions, for not a trace upon his brow declared 
their presence. In the morning he went to his office as usual, returned 
in the evening to his dinner, while his wife, who had determined upon 
her own course of conduct, never alluded to Mary, and Gayer, cunning 
in all things, had no desire to raise the subject for conversation. 

On the second morning after the event I have mentioned, when he 
entered his counting house, a woman was waiting for him. Her face he 
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did not see, and without giving him time for question or for speech^ she 
placed something rolled up in white paper, before him on his desk, saying 
as she did it. <^ There is jour gold. I could not rest happily beside my 
dead husband did I not pay you ; God pardon you, father, — ^I do." 

The speaker walked out oi the ofi&ce, and he took the paper, placed its 
contents, a sovereign, in his pocket, and went on with his business aa 
if nothing had happened ; yet one who knew the man well, would have 
said that the affair affected him, for his brow became contracted, his lips 
quivered, and his hands shook, so as to prevent him going on much lon- 
ger with his occupation — writing. 

^^ Grayer, look over those letters," he said, addressing his nephew ^-^ 
^ there is one from your father, and one which I did not open, — ^it is 
written in a female hand." 

" It must be from my sister'* — 

^ Perhaps so. File the invoices, and look at that account from Garnet 
and Sharpe* They complain of over charges, and no allowance for re- 
turned goods. I don't like those people, for they are eternally grum- 
bling—never satisfied. See how much they are in debt to us, and tell me." 

" Garnet and Sharpe, Liverpool** — 

^ Not now. Grayer, — I must go down to the West India docks, and 
shall look over the affair on my return." 

He left his counting-house, and walked in the direction of the docks. 
It was a clear, frosty day, hard and pleasant for walking, so that the old 
merchant had proceeded far firom his office, before he thought of calling 
a coach. There is a sort of fascination leads us on to the performance of 
some things, for whose power over our minds and feelings we are not 
well able to account, and we often yield to it without even evincing a 
desire to examine the principles or motives that sway in accordance with 
its operations. David Grainger could not tell why he chose to walk 
that morning, instead of taking a. coach from the nearest stand, as was 
his wont on former occasions, and neither the bustle and elbowing of more 
sturdy passengers who thronged upon him, nor the frequent invitations— 
" coach, sir?" — " Want a coach, sir?" — delivered with upraised tinger^ 
and countenances of eager solicitation, could alter his attention, for on he 
went, nntired and careless of *^ passing events.** He had passed through 
Leadenhall-Rtreet, Aldgate, and reached the centre of the Minories — his 
next turn would take him into Rosemary -lane. 

When he reached this mart of faded garments, there was a small crowd 
visible at its farthest extremity, and from its quietness, and the presence 
of a hearse and mourning coach, he could divine the motive of its ap- 
pearance. He had almost come up to the house where the crowd had 
assembled, it was in motion towards him — then suddenly stopped, the 
people rushed into the houses on each side — a cry rose behind him— he 
turned to look what was the cause of the uproar, — and saw two horses 
dragging a chaise, galloping after him with the furious rate of runaways. 
To reach the nearest door for protection was his first impulse, but the 
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House was untenanted. While he stroYe to gain the next, where the 
hearse had stopped, and dese to where he was, the horses dashed past on 
the other side, frightening those in the hearse ; and hefore he could le- 
cover himself, or any one of the many hands stretched forth to aid him 
could render any assistance, he was thrown down, and the wheel of the 
hearse, containing the dead body, had passed over his thigh, and broken it. 

He was lifted and carried into the nearest house, and a medical man 
called in to see him, who whilst making inquiries as to the cause of the 
accident, mentioned the name of the deceased, whose body had been 
lying on the hearse. Old Grainger raised himself feebly up. 

'< Whom do you speak about?" 

<< A very worthy young man, who died, I may say, for want of the 
necessaries of Ufe. He was literally starved to death, although his 
relations are said to be immensely rich." 

'^ But his name ; what do you call him 7* 

« George Roberts." 

^ George Roberts— ehl and his business? 

^* Poor fellow I He had none — he wrought for the public, and, they 
were ungrateful — ^he was a writer for the press — a poet." 

'^Hal QeoT^ Roberts the poet. This is a visitation," muttered 
Grainger to himself, and sunk down exhausted on the bed where he had 
been placed. 

David Grainger was on the bed of death. The accident he had met 
with, and the circumstances attending it, were more than he could sur- 
vive, although these last were carefully locked up in his own heart, for a 
word he never mentioned of the body contained in that hearse ; and still 
stem and rigorous on one point, he would not hear his daughter's name 
mentioned, while his wife, free from his direct controul, had found out 
Mary, and given her every assistance. Grayer Grainger fearful of his 
positiMi offered no obstacle, but supplied the money, which his unde 
unable to see to all the minutisB of his business as heretofore, could not 
discover, and Mary was soon placed in a situation of ease and comfort. 
But she still brooded over her father's harshness and her husband's death, 
so that every entreaty of her mother, to visit the former's sick bed, was 
in vain — Mary would not go— *she was her father's daughter, in spirit at 
least. 

Although on his death-bed, old Grainger^s fingers still itched for their 
customary occupation, and his nephew did every thing in his power to 
please and gratify him — conveyed to his chamber much of the business 
of the counting house, — ^talked to him about customers and sales, and 
had transferred to it some old sets of books, with which his uncle delight- 
ed to amuse himself. They were preferable in his mind to newspapers 
or anything else. Gayer did this to humour the old man, for he knew 
he had made a will some years back in his favour, and he still played hia 
cards in order to prevent him cancelling it. 
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The toughest sinews will wear out, and David Grainger was verging 
fast to his last term of existence. He seemed so stem and opposed to 
Mary, that his wife had forborne talking with him about her. Marj and 
her children could live with her, and she never doubted her husband's 
leaving a sufficiency to support them all. The old man had become 
restless and uneasy — ^he began to think of death at last, and Grayer 
Grainger scarcely ever left his bed-side» while his wife was no less atten- 
tive to his comforts and wants. He had passed a bad night, was very 
low and weak during the day, and both Grayer and his aunt, worn out 
with watching, had, on perceiving a tendency to sleep eonung over him, 
retired to obtain a little rest. It was about seven o'clock when both 
were summoned to his bed-room — ^he had become considerably worse. 

When his wife entered the room. Grayer was supporting him in his 
arms. The nephew was first in, and his aunt took her husband's band- 
it was cold and clammy. 

^ Anne!* s^id the dying man, addressing her, << I am about to leave 
you — ^I have made every arrangement — Grayer, hold me up." 

** There, unde dear," sobbed hifr nephew, " will that do ?" 

^ Grayer, you were always good, and kind, aind attentive.** The 
nephew sobbed more audibly at this praise. ** Tou will cany on the busi- 
ness as usual, and the floating capital employed in it, will enable you to 
conduct it with gain— But ah I'* He paused — ^his eyes became fixed 
and glaring. 

** David, David," said his wife, << you forget your daughter.** 

^ Do not annoy him, aunt," exclaimed Gayer, still holding up his head ; 
« dear uncle, how do you feel now ?*' 

<^ Silence, boy," said the aunt sternly; <<he must not die in ill-will 
with his only child. Husband, remember Mary, — she is your daughter." 

He raised himself up a little, but the unearthly glare still was visible 

in his eyes ; '' I do^ Anne — ^you will find in in " Gayer grew pale 

as white paper — '< in that old—-*' a shivering ran through his frame, 
and he pointed to the other side of the chamber where the office books, 
since he had been unable to look over them, had been piled — *' in — in^— *' 
Gayer and his wife followed with their eyes the direction of his hand, when 
they were startled by a rattling noise, his jaw fell — ^his eyes became 
glassy, and when they both looked at his face, they saw that he was dead. 

A month had made a change in David Grainger's house. The old 
merchant had been carried to his last home amid the real grief of two» 
his wife and daughter ; the apparent grief of his nephew, and the 
decorous mourning of his city friends. His will had been read, the 
amount of his property known, and Grayer Grainger became the heir 
of great wealth, besides the sole proprietor of an immense trade with 
sufficient floating capital, independent of his late uncle's landed and 
funded property, to carry it on. The will, as his wife had expected, 
provided for her, even beyond her wishes, but there was no mention 
of Mary — not one single word. Mrs. Grainger said nothing but took 
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her dangliter and her children home to reside with her. They would 
be a comfort in her old age, and also willing to ascribe aa good motiyes 
as possible to her deceased husband, she thought from the amount of 
property left her, without any conditions as to its destination after her 
death, that he had left in her -hands what he had determined Mary should 
inherit. Tet his last words were atraage and enigmatical. 

It was the same room in which David Grainger had died. There were 
few changes in it. The bed stood as before, the old ledgers, folios, and 
day-books still remained piled in the comer as at his death. The furniture 
was not much disturbed, but the persons in ^e room were different. 
Grayer had left his aunt*s dwelling, and taken a splendid house elsewhere, 
ready for the bride whom report said, he was wooing. The group in the 
chamber now consisted of the widow, her daughter, and her eldest child. 
The two first were looking over some papers in a vrriting desk, the last 
was pla3ring among the office books. 

^ Anna, Anna," said Mary to the child, <<what on earth are you 
about ? Well, I declare if she hasn't pulled down every one of my 
father's account books/' 

<< Now, ma, don't be angry, and I will put them aU up agun quite 
nicely. Now, ma, sure you're not angry ?" 

<< Never mind her, Mary. Look over those papers before you. Per- 
haps we may find something of importance amongst them." And both 
continued the examination. 

«How strange," said Mrs. Grainger, after a pause, while her grand- 
child was opening and reading the books as she piled them up, — ** How 
strange, that your father should have used such language on his death- 
bed, and left no possible means to discover its import, since he has not 
even mentioned you in his will." 

** It is," said Mary, looking on through the papers, — 

*<0h mal here's your name, — and to my daughter, Mary Roberts — 
wife of — oh, dear, such figures, — ^units, — tens^ — ^hundreds,'' — and the 
child went on. 

*^ What's that, AnnaP* asked Mary, turning round to the little girl, 
who sat on the floor before the window, with an old time-worn ledger 
lying open beside her, — what's that ?" 

** 1 don't know. Oh ! here's cousin Gayer's name, and grandmamma's." 

*^ What is it you are about, child,** said the old woman. '^Do, Mary, 
see what she has gotten." 

Mary obeyed. ** It is a will, mother, as I live ; a will written on a 
blank leaf in this old ledger." 

*< A will I" exclaimed her mother, with tremulous tones. ^<And its 
date ?— What is its date ?" 

The 17th February, 1826." 

And your father died on the 28th. The will on which your cousin 
Gayer claims was made five years back, so that whatever be the terms 
of this one, it is the only true one.". 
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While her mother spoke, Marj was employed in reading its contents. 
It made her sole heiress to idl her father's property, except what he had 
settled upon her mother, and the capital employed in his business. 
£yery other farthing was settled on Mary. The will was correctly 
signed, and Mrs. Grainger's first act, after ^e had carried the old ledger 
down to the parlour, was to send for Grayer and the parties whose names 
were at the bottom of the instrument. 

Everything was explained and proven. The gentlemen who signed 
remembered having done so. The document was in the handwriting of 
the testator, and grumble as Gayer might, he could not gainsay its cor- 
rectness, while its discovery proved the meaning of the old merchant on 
his death bed, for he had remembered his daughter. 

Grayer, loath to give up all hope, made an attack upon the young wi- 
dow's heart, but her affections were buried in her husband's grave, and 
the American retreated. Her daughter, the discoverer of this incompre- 
hensible document, grew up in beauty that rivalled her mother's early 
fitune, and she has carried out her grandfather's aristocratical views, for a 
coronet decks her brow. 

This is the tale of the OiJ> Lsdoss. 



STAKZAS TO AN ANCIENT CASTLE OF THE OBMONDS. 
(at caxbxck-oh-bvxb, whsbs the buxhs still bsmain.) 

" And in so ftdre a land, as may be redd. 

Not one PamatsuB, nor one Helicon 
Left, ton ewect Moaee to be hartxured. 

Save where thyielfe hast thy braTe mansion ; 
There Indeed dwell fair graces many none. 

And rentle nymphes, deUghte of learned wits.** 
Sotmet •/Bdmtmi Speneer, to Thoma$, Barle of Ormondo, a| Ma Catteit of Carrig, 

BraTe Snirimpes,^ faste within thy holde, 

Abideth Ormonde still with grtat plaisaimce. 
His thewy bowmen too, those heartee bolde 

Who pluclced the flower-de*Iuce from crests of Fraunce ;* 
Thou still for bravery doste bear the bell, 
Strong in thy spears and in thy mangonel ; 
And all the wighto that feast within thy wall 
Ne lurkish faitonr fear, ne foreign foeman's thrall. 

Bold Raymond Crassus,' when he did essaye 

To plant his banners in Mononia's lande. 
He did campe here, and sworen by his faye 

He wolde therein againste all comers stande ; 

- 

1 Soiiiropet, an ancient name of Carrick-on-Soir Sir Richard Coxe, 

> Seven hundred Irish soldiers were raised in the neighbourhood of Waterford and 
Carrick, in the -reign of Henry YIII. (1544), under the command of Captains Poer, 
Finglass, and Skurlock. They were immediately despatched to the siege of Boulogne, 
where they did great service as irregular infantry. They were a terror to the French, 
trcm their mode of warfare ; and as foragers, they were jewels beyond price, as Ho- 
lingshed thus testifies : — **they had a pretty trick to get a prey, which was, to tie a 
bull to a stake and set fire about him, and as the fire scorched him the bull would 
bellow, and thereupon all the cattel within hearing of him would flock that way, and 
»o were taken." .•••.. 

** After the surrender of Bulloign, a large Frenchman, on the other side of the haven, 
braved and defied the English army, whereupon one Nicholas Walsh did swim over the 
river, and cut off the Frenchman's head, and brought it back over the river in his 
mottUi, for which bolde action he was bountifully rewarded." 

> Raymond le Gros. 
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His men of amui did then around him throng, 
And built a keep embattled safe and stronge. 
Garrigia he did this castle hight. 
And sithen it remains^ untainted in its might. 

Brave Miles de Cogan shooke his pennons here ; 

And Hugh de Lacy also did enjoine 
With knights, and squires, and ladies m minveere, 

To daunce, and jouste, and drink wine of Gascoigne« 
And in the lists did feats of chivalrie ; 
I wot it was a goodlie sighte to see. 
Light did they recke of any foeman*s foile, 
For they were neer forfoughten at a spoile. 

Well werte thou armed, stout Fortalice, alwaie ; 

And eke well harnessed were thy jackmen stronge» 
With glalTe, and shield, fit for a sturdie firay. 

And mace, and tallerace, and haubergeon. 
And burnished brand, and bill, and basnet bright, 
Axe, partisan, and hauberk for the fight ; 
And did the strongest dare to bend his bowe 
To thy mischaunce, short shrift he had, I trowe. 

And many a ralde, and many a rude foraie. 

Of kerne wilde, and doughtie gallowglaase. 
Didst thou sustiun withouten aughte dismaie, 

Natheless, eftsoons, thy walls were well nigh braste : 
And though beleaguers stiffely stood in stowre, 
And arrows rained, a stormie iron showere, 
Tet thy good warriors manfullie did strive. 
And when the slogan rose, they busked themselTes beUve. 

Not faire Bosse Ponte, with its famous fosse, 

Whilke now defies bothe battaile and attacke ; 
Though for the nonce its youths their plumes may toss, 

< It erstwhile feared rough Bapparee's rude wracke ; 
Could match with thee, to endure the shrewd shock 
Of th'enemie, for thou'rte a firme rocke ; 
And with thy towers so strongly bmlte aboute, 
Of freke or fende thou need'st not stande in doubte. 

And thou hast bardes within thy walls, who sing 

Of noble actions, aunciently enroUed, | 

Fulfilled with honour, and wldch to thee bring a 

Fame for those deeds, for aye to be extolled. 
Where'er faire dames and martial men are founde 
Throughout the lande, there shall thy praise resounde ; 
Minstrels thou linkest with a double chaine, 
Who come for largesse, but for love remaine. 

4 « There repaired one of the Lrish to this towne on horseback, and espieing a piece 
of cloth on a merchant s stall, tooke holde thereof, and bet the cloth to the lowest price 
he could. As the merchant and he stoode dodging, one with the other, cheaping the 
ware, the horseman considering that he was well mounted, and that the merchant and 
he had growne to a price, made wise as though he would have drawn to his purse, to 
have defraied the monie. - The cloth, in the meanwhile, being tucked up and placed 
before, he gave the spur to his horsse and ran away with the cloth, being not imbard 
from his posting pace, by reason the towne was not perdosed either with ditch or wall* 
The townsmen being pinched at the heart that one rascal, in such scornful wise, should 
give them the slampaigne ; not so much viewing the slendernesse of the losse, as the 
shamefolnesse of the foile ; they put their hea^ together, consulting how to prevent 
either the sudden rushing or the post haste flieing of anie such adventurous rakehell 
hereafter. In which consultation, a famous Dido, a politike dame called Rose, unfold- 
ed the devise how any such future mischance should be prevented, namely that the 
towne should incontinently be closed with walla, and therewithal promised to defraie 
the charges.".— <SlaiuAwr8l. 



THE NATIVE MUSIC OF IRELAND. 



AUaUST. 

No. XXV. 

Wb DOW publish the version of the air of l^ifii) bub which we promised 
at No. XII. (p. 39) of the music of the present year. Our readers will 
readily perceive its identity with the airs previously in circulation, and to 
which we have already referred. It is manifestly superior to all the others. 
Perhaps it might suffice to say in its behalf, that it has come to us from the 
pipes of Paddy Coneely himself. But, in truth, the other settings, in Bun- 
ting's as well as in our own collection, seem to have been insufficient to ob- 
tain for it that reception to which, firom the affection and deHgfat wherewith our 
peasantry speak of it, it would appear entitled. What we now offer is the 
simplest and most vocal of all, and we therefore deem it the truest as well as 
the most beautiful. 

When Paddy was in Clare Island, (the time he was in search of ^^5411) 
0AbA) he heard this sung in the hospitable cottage of the Morans, by a young 
woman, in a style of exquisite beauty never to be forgotten. The time was 
— ** slow, slow*— that wonderfully prolonged time, which so much astonishes 
as it delights all those who have the fortune to hear the slow Irish airs sung 
by those who know haio to sing them to Irish words. The small notes in 
the second bar of the second part indicate a variation, introduced (amongst 
others) by that yqung woman, which Paddy has never ceased to rave of 
since he heard it, as far and away the most beautiful turn he ever heard in 
his life. 

The name of this air is variously applied, referring either to the name of 
a flower or of a maiden, as may suit the poet's fancy; and in the latter sense, 
it is addressed at one time as a love-song, at another as the effusion of 
affection towards our native country. In the latter sense, the meaning is 
always covert, as, we have already intimated, was usually the case in so 
many of our patriotic songs. This has been remarked by Mr, Hardiman, 
who publishes in his Irish Minstrelsy (vol. 1, p. 254) a remarkable song as 
belonging to this air. He appends (p. 361) the following note to it. 

B0I8IN BUBH. 

** Roisin Dabh, LitiU Black Rou, is an allegorical ballad, in which strong politieal 
feelings are cooTeyed, as a personal address from a lorer to his fair one. The alle- 
gorical meaning has been long unce forgotten, and the verses are now femembered 
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and Bong aa a plaintiTe lore ditty. It waa compoaed in the reign of EMaabeth of Eng- 
land, to celebrate our Iriali hero, Mtigh Rtiadh 0*D<mtMy of TyrconnelL By BoUm 
Jhibht auppcaed to be a beloTed female, ia meant Ireland. The toila and BQiFeringa of 
the patriot soldier are throughout described aa the carea and feelings of an anzioua 
lover addressing the object of his affection. The song concludes with a bold dedara- 
ration of the dreadful struggle which would be made before the country should be 
surrendered to the embraces of our hero's haled and implacable rivaL The air ia a 
good specimen of the characteristic melancholy which pervades Irish muaic. 

"No nation,*' says General Vallancey, Col. voL ▼. p. 363, ** is more fond of allegory 
than the Irish. The ancient poeta were celebrated for thev Meimeadh or allegorical 
poems. No other language than the Arabic has a word of this signification, viz. 
Mammat a verse of occult mysterious meaning." In the third part of this collection 
will be found some fine apedmena of this species of Irish composition.'' 

We insert beie with pleasure the translation oi the Irish song in the 
Minstreby. 

BOISIN DUBH. 

BT THOMAS FVBIiOHO. 

Oh I my sweet little rose, cease to pine for the past. 

For the friends that came eastward shall see thee at last ; 

They bring blessings — they bring favors which the past never knew. 

To pour forth in gladness on my Boiain Dubh. 

Long, long with my dearest, thro' strange scenes I've gone. 
O'er mountains and broad valleya I have still toii'd on; 
O'er the Erne I have sailed as the rough gales blew, 
While the harp pour'd its music for my Boisin Dubh. 

Tho' wearied, oh 1 my fair one ! do not slight my song. 
For my heart dearly loves thee, and hath loved thee long ; 
In sadness and in sorrow I shall still be true, 
▲nd cling with wild fondness round my Boisin Dubh. 

There's no flower that e'er bloomed can my rose excels 
There's no tongue thai e'er moved half my love can tell ; 
Had I strength, had I skill the wide world to subdue. 
Oh I the queen of that wide world ahonld be Boisin Dubh. 

Had I power, oh I my lov'd one, but to plead thy right, 
I should speak out in boldness for my heart's delight ; 
I would teU to all around me how my fondness grew. 
And bid ttfem bless the beauty of my Boisin Dubh. 

The mountains, high and misty, thro' the moors must go. 
The rivers shall run backward, and the lakes overflow; 
And the wild waves of old ocean wear a crimson hue. 
Ere the world sees the ruin of my Boisin Dubh. 

This translation, although nearer the original than many of those which 
the poetical contributors to Hardiman's work furnished to him, is yet much 
too wide a departure firom the Irish hallad. The individuality of the allu- 
sions in the original is almost wholly lost, and we hope soon to remedy this 
by a literal translation. The expression in the second line, '' the friends 
that came Emtward,'* is a mistranslation. In the original, it will he seen, 
that the meaning \SfJrom the East, L e. from Rome. 

We hare aixanged to this air words by J.J. Callanan, said to have been 
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'* written to a youBg lady on entering a conyent." They were probably 
written for some setting of this air. They seem mystical only as addressing 
a beautiful maid under the guise of the flower. Yet, where the subject is 
sorrow, how easy it were to transfer the hidden meaning to a country whose 
only chance of escaping from the troubling of the wicked, has so often seemed 
to lie in her devotion to her religion — in which alone is she suffered to find, 
on this earth, that the weaiy may be at rest The love-song to which the 
air is now most usually sung in the country, represents the misfortunes of a 
young woman who was a nun^ and who had a brother a friar. Paddy declares 
it to be one of the most pitiful and mournful stories ever told. 
The following are CaUanan's lines : 

Ifitdifji) bub. 

TiB the rose of the desert, so lovely and wild. 

In the lap of the desert its faifimey smiled; 

In the Ungniflh of beaaty it droops o*er the thorn. 

And its leaves are all wet with the bright tears of mom. 

Tet 'tis better, then fair one, to dwell all alone. 
Than recline on a boeom lesa pore than thine own; 
Thy form is too lovely to be torn from its stem. 
And thy breath is too sweet for the children of men. 

Bloom on thus in secret, sweet child of the waste. 
Where no lips of profaner thy fragrance shall taste ; 
Bloom on where no footstep nnhaUowed hath trod 
And give all thy blushes and sweets to thy God. 

No. XXVI. 

1^1 n)e cobUb Aft^]]! — ** Was^ I^ tnmy sleeping tialU hut night ;" an air 
which tumbled out to us from our own miacellaneons collection one night 
j ust as we were leaping into bed. We lay down, marvelling greatly what ecmld 
have happened in his sleep to the man who wrote it, centuries ago, to make 
him celebrate his adventure in this song ! But though we strove to work 
up our imagination from generation to generation, through all ages of 
English^ Danish, and other foreign dominations, as high as Heremon, HebeTj 
and Ith, yet when our senses were steeped in sleep, our thoughts returned to 
the miseries of our own times — at most, went no higher than " the last dis- 
graceful century." Tithes and taxes, parsons and proctors, thronged around 
oiur pillow; and now you shall hear how they harrassed us even in the 
visions of the night ! 

«* I WAS SLEEPING LAST NIGHT." 

Last night as I slept all alone, in my bed. 
The hXL moon was shining just over my head ; 
Such a knocking and thumping I heard at the door, 
That I Jumped out of bed in a fright on the floor; 
And what should I see, to my dread and surprise. 
But the Devil himself, when I opened my eyes I 
I was sure it was he, by the horns and the tail, 
Ks feet they were cloven, his beard like a flail. 
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A coat, like the parson's, hung down from his back, 
(Sure the Devil has always been painted in black ; 
And since but for liim they'd have little to do, 
These parsons by right wear his livery too I) 
But when I recovered my wits from the fright* 
I bid him << in God*s name*' get out of my sight. 
But there he stood staring, nor minded it more. 
Than his tithe-hunting friend thought about it before. 

Suspecting from this 'twas the parson himself. 

Come to rob me of Tithe, (though detesting the pelf) — 

To oust the intruder I seized on his coat, 

But soon was set right by a puck from — ^the Qoat ; 

By my mother's old petticoat sorely perplexed. 

And entangled— •no wonder the creature was vexed, ; 

Let alone that I called him " Your Rev'rence" I believe. 

When I bid him « get out for a robber and thief." 

To make such a mistake I confess was a shame, 

Where the parson or Devil was neither to blame ; 

But if people for kicking up rows are well known, 

Th^ are oftentimes charged when the fault's not thdr own ; 

So the only excuse I will offer you now. 

Is a fact that occurred not long after the row, — 

For the parson came down at the dawn of the day, 

And all he could seize on he carried away. 

No. XXVII. 

A merry pipe-tune, for which we are indebted to Paddy Coneely. One 
of its many rustic names may be said to be " The Two-penny Jig." When 
we see a tune genuinely belonging to this class, we always desire to have a 
drone in the bass, even when arranging it for the piano-forte. 

No. XXVIII. 

Another pipe-jig-— a regular Munster man, by name and by nature — 
" The Humours of Castle Lyons/ — ^picked up at 0leA9-i>A-b-f|i^u>c^f> 
last summer, in the time of the rick-nmking, from one Sullivan^ a piper. 

No. XXIX. 

" The Rose in full bloom," a country dance, and of a more modem 
character ; played by Sullivan on the same occasion. 
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Contributions intended for insertion in the succeeding number must be forwarded on 
or before the ^rtt Saturday in the month. 

It is requested that persons sending to the publishers for MSS. will state in full the 
title of the paper required, and the name or initials affixed to it; as several mistakes 
have occurred for want of this precaution. 

The owners of the MSS. named in detiul on the fly leaf of our number for March. 
are requested to send for them, as we cannot undertake to be answerable for the safe 
keeping of papers not claimed within a certain period. 



The Editob of the Musical Department of the Dublin Monthlt Magazine, — 
having received suggestions from several quarters, that he might greatly serve the caose of 
Temperance (and thereby aid the great moral movement in which Ireland is now 
advancing,) by having favourite National Airs arranged for wind-instrument bands, 
and published in the Magazine, — feels most anxious to meet the wishes of his correspond- 
ents. He has also been informed, that much good might be effected by giving, in the 
letter press department, an account of the scales and cliffs of the instruments gene> 
, rally used in these bands, their mutual relations and uses^ &c. inasmuch as in many 
cases, the masters who- are engaged to give instructions have no works wilhin their 
reach, to which they could refer on the subject, and the pupils cannot in general pro- 
cure them in consequence of their high price. 

To givq full effect to these objects would necessarily cause a considerable increase 
of expense in the musical department, and the Editor is therefore desirous to ascertain 
what increase of circulation might be expected, on carrying out the wishes of his cor- 
respondents. He believes there are at present above 300 Temperance Bands in 
Ireland, and if the gentlemen interested in even two thirds of them, give orders for 
one copy each of the magazme for their bands, on or before the 5th of September, the Editor 
will undertake to have the object carried into effect with as little delay as possible. 
The Irish airs he would propose to publish, in the first instance j are those (selected 
from Moore's Melodies) the words of which have been so admirably translated into 
our native tongue, -and recently published by the Archbishop of Tuam ; as their popu- 
larity must) -without doubt, have been greatly enhanced by this means. If the neces- 
4iary encouragement should be extended to the proposed undertaking, four pages of 
music (specially devoted to this object) would be added to those at present published 
with arrangements of our native music for the voice and piano forte. The four 
additional pages would in general contain at least two airs arranged for wind-instru- 
ment bandSf and care would be taken to avoid making the arrangements too difficult, 
as it is of course desirable to make them as generally useful as possible. Should the 
-anticipations of some of our correspondents be realized, as to an increased demand for 
the magazine to 9^ far greater extent than we have mentioned, in consequence of the 
■arrangements now proposed, the Editor will feel himself called on to increase the num- 
ber of pages of music devoted io this department, so as to be enabled to give a greater 
number <^ airs each month. Orders may be 'forwarded through the Agents in the 
principal towns, or directly to the Publisher, S. J. Macben, 8, D Olier-street, 
Dublin. 
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THE UNITED IRISHMEN.* 

Hatinq in our last number briefly sketched the origin of the United 
Irishmen, the social and political circumstances that called them into be- 
ing, the objects thej had in Tiew, and the means by which thej sought 
tiieir accomplishment, we expressed our conviction that the benefits which 
resulted from their association were not duly estimated even by those 
who may be styled their apologists. There have already issued from the 
press many volumes descriptive of the times in which those men bore a 
prominent part, but in the majority of them, the writers have either 
omitted all mention of their constitutional efforts for reform, or noticed 
them in such a manner as to give a most erroneous impression, if not a 
wilful misrepresentation of their exertions, and the results that followed. 
Dr. Madden *s book, tiiough in many other respects valuable, is open to 
"this great exception : like most of his predecessors, with him the more 
useful is lost sight of in the more exciting ; and while page afler page 
is devoted to the solution of some mysterious or oft-questioned incident^ 
the political efforts of the United Irishmen are dispatched in almost as 
many lines, and the popular triumphs they achieved are passed ' over m 
utter silence I Yet there are few men who, sitting down in the booif- 
making mood, with the United Irishmen for their two-volume theme^ 
would not be tempted to meet the market by devoting a disproporti<mate 
«pace to those exciting topics connected with the preparation for and 
partial outbreak of the insurrection; but should the other have beea 
wholly omitted ? Such a book, indeed, if written with animation, will be 
sure to find readers in abundance, aye, and purchasers too ; but a book 
ought not to be written merely that it may be bought and read* A 
ibook should contain matter to instruct as well as to amuse, and the man 
who has the moral and social elevation of his country at heart, should 
pause ere he proceeded to place before his countrymen, as the sum 
total of the deeds of men whose m^nories they instinctively revere, 
those things only that were devised in secret, or performed in opeft 
hostility to the existing laws. These — ^the expiring efforts of the Iridi 
reformers, though an essential part, constitute but a fragment of th^ 
iiistory ; and to give the record of such things as the history of ^ the 
lives and times^ of the United Irishmen, would be no less a libel on the 
dead, than treason against the country. The historian of those times 
must follow the United Irishmen throughout their entire course ; and 
ihou^ he may occasionally have cause to censiire, he will find in their 
•arly career, that which will fully warrant the reverence in which oor 

countrymen still hiAA the name of United Irishman. 

■ ' . . - ■ ■ ■ 

*T«a IJaiTMv ImBmmi^v, thbu Lit«i awd Tm^a. By B. B. Maddsk, 9f. J>. 
2 toIb. London, 1S42. 
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Dr. MflddeDi indeed, notwithstanding the title he gives his work, in- 
forms the reader that he does not profess to write a complete histoiy 
either of the men or of their times. In truth their history is yet un- 
written, and while we look to the appearance of Dr. Madden's book 
with a good deal of satisfaction, we must confess that there is much 
reason to wish that he had adopted a less pretending title, and de- 
voted more care to the compilation of his extracts, and to the style of hie 
narrative. To pass over the repetitions and occasional inaccuracies of style, 
which, .though usually deemed objects whereat the tribe of literary 
marksmen who infest the periodical press of the day, may legitimately 
aim their galled shafts, we think more suited for the objections of 
cavillers than the consideration of candid critics— we must allow that 
a little compression and a little more of system would have much en- 
hanced the value of these volumes. Still, with all these faults, Dr. Mad- 
den has produced a valuable work, and one which, containing ori^nal 
and authentic facts, as well as a good selection from the works of others, 
will prove a useful repertory to the future historian. 

Before we proceed, however, to an examination of the contents of these 
volumes, we must briefly recur to preceding events^ without some know- 
ledge of which we cannot duly appreciate the position which the United 
Irishmen were driven to assume, by the tyranny and unconstitutional 
procedure of the English minister. 

The reader of our former number will remember that the Society was 
formed in 1791 ; — ^that the objects for which its members combined were 
Parliamentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation $ — ^that the test taken 
on admission^ — ^the fundamental constitution of the Society, — its proposed 
means for effecting its ends, — as well as the rules for the guidance of its 
members, were constitutional, legal, and unconcealed. 

The third fundamental resolution having stated " that no reform is just 
which does not include Irishmen of every religious persuasion," the 
founder and a large proportion of the early members being Protestants^ 
to convince their Catholic << brethren" of the sincerity of their motives* 
allowed Parliamentary Reform to lie in abeyance until Emancipation 
should be carried, lliey felt that any reform effected previously could 
only benefit the Protestant people, and they therefore directed the first 
efforts of the united body towards the removal of those laws, which shot 
out the professor of the Catholic creed not only from all the privileges 
of the state, but from the common rights of humanity. The apathy that 
existed among the Catholic leaders in 1791 — ^the contumely with which 
tiie Catholic Committee were treated — the insolence of the foreign vice- 
roys-^-the indifference of a large proportion of that parliamentary minority 
which constituted the national party in the legislature— the hostility of 
some members of even that party, and the unscrupulous opposition of the 
ministerial followers — ^the difficulty of getting pro-catholic petitions pre- 
sented, and their unceremonious removal to the lobby after presentation* 
have been instanced as so many evidences of the cheerless prospect that 
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opened on the enslaved Catholics, when the United Irishmen combined 
for their redemption, and sought Uirongh the union' and co-operation of 
Catholic with Protestant, to acliieve freedom for one and popular rights 
for both. 

In 1790, the Catholic voice was still as death ; in 179^9 it was heard, 
but unheeded ; in 1792, the /< humble petition" for partial freedom, though 
at first received by the Commons, was removed from the table hj the vote 
of 208 to 23.* Mr. Wm. Ponsonbj and Mr. Secretary Hobart joined in 
disapproving of the admission of the Catholics to any participation in the 
franchise— the former declaring* <' that he would tell them boldly that 
he would not grant their claims,** — the latter concurring <* precisely*' 
with his friend, while the then Attorney-General seemed to think that 
the ''very desperate, very profligate, and very dangerous*' principles he 
had seen promulgated by the pro-catholic petitioners, would have de- 
manded an ex-officio, were not <' such fellows too despicable for notice." 
'' Therefore," he added, " I shall not drag them from their obscurity ."f 
From that " obscurity," however, they speedily " dragged" themselves, 
and we have seen that before the Society was much more than a year 
in existence, a National Catholic Convention had been produced by its 
exertions, and upheld by its support, and that a tone had been imparted 
to the public mind, that caused the opening speech from the throne at 
the next session of the Irish Parliament to recommend the considera- 
tion of the Catholic claims. 

The revolution in favour of Catholic Emancipation, that had been 
effected during the year 1792, was evinced by another manifestation 
hardly less effective than that of the Catholic Convention — the Dungannon 
Convention of 1793. It is strange that Mr. Grattan, whose passing 
notice of this convention shows that he was capable of appreciating its 
importance, should so sedulously avoid all mention of tlic United Irish- 
men, either in connexion with it, or in connexion with the concessions 
about this time wrung from the English minister. Speaking of the 
ministerial bill for the relief of the Catholics, that was introduced in 
1793, Mr. Grattan writes : — 

'* The bUI was opposed by Dr. Duigenan, in a speech remarkable for its length, its 
violence, and its hostility to the Catholics ; comprising a history as well as a libel upon 
Irehmd. His principle was this: 'A Protestant King, a Protestant Parliament, a 



* The pro-Catliolic petition of the United Irishmen was removed without a division, 
there being only ** two or three dissentients." — Parliamentary Debates, The Bublin 
Chronicle says no person opened his lips in its favour. 

t In the course of the debate, Toler became irritated at Colonel Untchinson's ap- 
plying to himself, and turning against the Solicitor- General the word innovation; he 
rose to explain, and having dechired that he only alluded to the United Irishmen, added, 
that he was " sorry he had sat down without calling the fellows to the bar, but he now 
pledged himself to the house that he would do it." In this at least he kept his word, for 
on the let of March, the Hon. S. Butler, author of the " Digest of the Foperj* Laws,'' 
and Oliver Bond were called to the bar, and sentenced to six months* imprisonment, 
and a line of five hundred pounds each. 

2 8 2 
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pTOtMtaat Htorardliy» RqilMU&t eleeton tad Gorernment, the bench of jwetfee* fhe 
army and the revenue* through all their bnoiches and detail, Protestants.' Snoh was 
the doctrine which the high church party in Ireland then strove to uphold, and this in 
a kingdom where the Catholics amounted to 3,000,000, and the Protestants to 500,000, 
many of whom were friendly to the Catholics, and a convention of whom in theprovinee 
of UUter, had, a few daye previotu, (15th of February,) met at Dungannon, and after 
debating for two dayi, had decided in fovour of the immediaU and ^mqwiUfUd admits 
tioH of their Roman Catholic brethren^ as well as in favour of a radical reform fai the 
representation of the people.** 

Thus brieflj does Mr. Grattan dispose of the Ulster Convention ; yet 
there is in the few lines deyoted to it, sufficient to make the reader aeds 
to know something more about it than he has thought proper to supply. 
A convention of the province of UiiSTERy sitting for <' two day^^** and 
then declaring for immediate and unqualified emancipation of their 
Catholic brethren, is not to be dispatched in half-a-doien lines. Who 
called the Convention ? who composed it ?^ who took the leading part in 
its councils ? The United Irithmen, The provincial convention at 
Dungannon, was determined on at a public meeting, held in Belfast on 
the 26th December, 1792, called by United Irishmen, and at which 
Tennent, Simms, Sinclaire, Kelbume, and many other leading members 
of the society were appointed a committee, to make arrangements fiv 
the proposed convention ; Samuel Neilson acted as secretary.* The 
number of delegates recommended for each county was twenty-six: 
some delegates were sent from each of the nine counties, while six 
counties sent their full complement. After mature deliberation, they 
adopted a series of resolutions, declaring their determination to obtain 
** a full and fair r^resentation of the people, and the immediate and 
entire emancipation of the Roman Catholics/' This was the conventi<m 
that Grattan justly thinks should have taught such bigots as Duigenan 
prudence, if not moderation. But though the renegade doctor learned no 
wisdom from the stem tones of the voice of Ulster,f the government of 
the day saw the rapid spread of that society, to the influence of whose 
opinions, and to the exertions of whose members the Protestant conven- 
tion of Ulster owed its origin ; and while it was yet in embryo, deter- 
mined to grant as a favour what they could no longer with safety with- 
hold. 

The Hon. Mr. Hobart, he who not twelve months before, ** precisely 
coincided" with the opinion of '^his friend" Mr. Ponsonby, that the 
Catholic petition for tame share in the franchise, should be removed to 
the lobby, as a thing to be dealt with by the porters, not the members of 
the house — as Irish Secretary introduced the ministerial bill, confer- 
ring on the Catholics a full participation in the franchise. The pio- 

" " The late meeting at Dungannon was in consequence of this [the United Irish] 
Society.*'— Tolbb's Speech on the Convention Act, 1793. 

t The delegates who assembled at Duogaonon, were said by Neilson to be the repre- 
aentatiTes of 1,250,000 men. 
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visions of this bill are set forth in Hhe following sketch bj Mr. Grattan, 
at sufficient length for our present purpose : — 

" Mr. Hobart, after panegyrbing the coodact of the Catholics, stated the outline of 
his measure; — ^first» to give them the right of voting at elections ; — secondly, to enable 
them to vote for magistrates in cities and corporate towns — to enable them to sit as 
grand jurors — ^to disallow challenges against Catholics on petty juries— >to authorise 
His Majesty to enable Catholics to endow a college and schooU-to allow them to carry 
wnoB when possessed of certain property — to empower them to be magistrates, and to 
hold civil offices under certain limitations. He said that it was in contemplation to 
admit them to hold commissions in the army and navy, after a communication had been 
made upon the subject to the English Government. He then got leave to bring in 
the bHL" 

The frankness with which Mr. Hobart confessed during the debate, 
that the "extraordinary revolution" of opinion in favour of the Cathc^icff 
had induced him to bring forward the measure, is no less worthy of note 
than the bitter truthfulness of his tu quoque to the opposition, whose 
taunts upon his sudden conversion he thus answered : — *' If,^ said he, 
'< declining to hold out expectations of relief to the Catholics at that pe- 
Hod, (1790) was any proof of disrespect, I am inclined to believe that 
the right honourable gentleman* was equally guilty of it ; and I know 
that though they applied to many other members of this house to 
present their petition^ not one was found who would comply with their 
wishes.'' 

We will not follow this bill through its several stages through the 
house, though there are many points connected with its progress^ 
strikingly illustrative of the policy of the minister, and that clearly show 
that however cordially he and his minions may have hated " pi^ists," 
it was democracy not popery they were nxMt anxious to repress. Tho 
^visions on the motion of the member for Dungannon, that a clause be 
inserted opening the representation to Catholics, and on that for restrict^ 
ing the franchise, shew the progress oi opinion since the fonnation of the 
United Irish Association : — 

"Mr. George Knox proposed the admission of Roman Catholics to sit in Parliament, 
in which he was seconded by M^or, afterwards Sir John Doyle, and opposed by Mr. 
Wesley t, and the motion was rejected by 136 to 09. 

• Grattan. 
t Arthor, now Duke of MTellmgton. In 1793 the embryo dnke spoke and, w« pre* 
some, voted, in favour of admitting the forty-shilling freeholders to the franchise. We 
quote the following passage from his speedi on the motion for admitting Catholics to 
sit in parliament, which he then opposed. His reasoning with respect to the admission 
of the forty-shilUng freeholders was unanswerable. " A gentleman has said, thai 
admitting the forty-shiltlng freeholder of the Roman Catholic persuaaion to rote at 
Sections will annlhilataihe Protestant Establishment in Ireland ; and he has founded 
this assertion upon the suppoelUon that the Roman CathoKcs will, in voting, be directed 
by their priests : but have not Roman Catholics, like Protestants, varions interests and 
various pas^ons by which they are swayed— the influence of their landlords, • their 
good or bad ophiion of the candidates, their own hiterests, and a th ousand other mat* 
ters ? It appeared to him that they would not vote in a body, or as has been supposed. 
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On the 27th, the Bin went into Committee. It wts opposed by the speaker, Mr. 
Foster, and Mr. C^le. -l>octor Duigenan proposed to limit the elective franchise to 
SO/, freehold property. Mr. Yandeleor proposed, as an amendment, that it should be 
limited to 10/. This was rejected by 144 to 72.*' 

Thus in 1793 sixtj-nine members voted for opening the legislature to 
the Catholics, though in the same house, one year previously, but ^Hwo or 
three" were found to oppose the rejection of a petition to grant them 
the elective franchise ; and a majority of two to one voted against 
curtailing the franchise on its being conferred upon Catholics. Such 
a change as that evinced by the formation of so large a minority in so 
short a period, speaks trumpet tongued for the principle of domestic legis- 
lation. The question had until the previous year been almost uncanvas* 
sed, and consequently had few supporters. Mr. O'Neil of Armagh, 
speaking on the presentation of the petitions entrusted to him from Bel- 
fast, says, ^ since that time the subject, which had before been very little 
considered, had received a full and ample discussion ;" and the result we 
have seen to be, that the country was aroused to a sense of the national 
advantages to be obtained by converting three millions of bondsmen into 
so many freemen — ^the jealous, because interested, defenders of the insti- 
tutions of the state. The government was forced into partial concessions, 
and sixty-nine Irish members voted for the unqualified admission of all 
persuasions to the House of Commons. This minority against the 
oligarchy, in a house where their influence was so great, tells as much for 
the power of that spirit which was evoked by the United Irishmen, as 
does even the forcing of the minbter to introduce the Relief Bill. But 
these sixty-nine lived in and knew the feelings of the country ; they sat 
and voted in the presence of their constituents. The passage of the bill 
through the house was by no means tedious ; it received the royal assent 
on the 9th of April, and thus were the Catholic people of Ireland made 
to feel their own power, and to appreciate the advantage of popular union 
for national purposes. 

The popular benefits derived from the emancipation bill of 1793,* and 

if the bill should pass in its present form.** The Duke of Wellington, however, thought 
differently of the " valiant forties," and in 18*29 assisted in disfranchising them. 

The Right Hon. Denis Browne, member for Mayo, made a cnrious statement corro- 
borative of the opinions expressed by the Hon. Mr. Wesley—" There had been a con- 
tested election for the county of Galway, and Lord Dunkennell, son of the Earl of 
Clanrickarde, in opposition to a Mr. Ormsby, a Protestant ; and the Boman Catholic 
aid returned Mr. Ormsby in defiance of his Lordship. Upon which he posted up to 
town, and in resentment, through ins interest with the Lord Lieutenant, he procured 
that act, 5th Geo. 1, by which they lost their right to the elective franchise." Denis 
Browne always voted for the Catholics. He was a man possessed of more than ordi- 
nary ability, a great tyrant, a harsh landlord, and an unjust magistrate. He was a 
most active partisan of the government in 1798, during which time he applied the 
halter with so little reserve, tliat the peasantry of Mayo knew him by the soubriquet 
of " Soap the rope." The formality of a trial was rarely accorded to any suspected 
*« rebel" who had the ill luck to fall into his hands. 

* Wolfe Tone formed a very just estimate of this bill He thus writes : — " By one 
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the great changes effected by its provbions in the condition of the Irish 
people cannot be fully appreciated by the present generation; neither do 
we believe their full extent to hare been known to those who first reaped 
the fruits of the liberty which that bill conferred. Who can tell the joy 
of those who for the first time felt themselves freemen in the land of their 
birth ? Some few there are yet amongst us who remember those times — 
who can recal the day when the prison house of the Catholic was first 
opened, with the same freshness as can we that, when under the gui- 
dance of CConnell, the last fetter which bound that class was riven by 
the Catholic Association. Those men can recal the feelings they eiqpe- 
rienced on being emancipated from slavery — ^men of this generation can 
but speak of it. This bill gave the Catholics of '93 the right of trial by 
a jury of their peers— it gave the Catholics of 1829 the forty-shilling 
freeholders of Clare,* and for it both were indebted to the United Irish- 

comprehenaiTe chMue, all penalties, forfeitures, disabilities, and incapacities are remov* 
ed, the property of the Catholic is completely discharged from the restraints and llmi- 
tations of the penal laws, and their liberty m a great metuure restored by the restora- 
tion of the electiTe franchise. The unjust and unreasonable distinctions affecting 
Catholics, as to serrice on grand and petty juries, are done away ; the army, na?y, and 
certain offices of trust are opened to them. • * * The measure of redress must 
however be estimated, by the extent of the prerious su£Pering and degradation of the 
Catholics • • • and in this point of view, the bill will undoubtedly justify those 
who admitted that it afforded solid and substantial relief. But though many and most 
important privileges were now secured to the Catholics, it will appear that much haa 
been withheld, and withheld in a manner most offensive to their feelings, because the bill 
admitting the lower orders of the Catholic people to all the advantages of the con- 
atitation they are competent to ei^oy, excludes the whole body of their gentry from 
those Amotions which they are naturally entitled to fill — a strange incon^tency I By 
thefar exclusion from the houses of parliament, the whole body of the Catholic gentry 
of Ireland, a high spirited race of men, are insulted and disgraced, thrown down from 
the level of their fortune and their talents, and branded with a mark of aiiligogaUon* 
the last relic of interested bigotry. This in the radical defect of the bill. As the law 
now stands, a Catholic gentleman of the first rank and fortune is in a political point of 
view inferior to the meanest of his tenants; counting their situation and their feelings. 
they are fully emancipated; he drags along an unseemly and galling link of his ancient 
dudn." 

* *' Electors of the County of Clare, to you is due the glory of converting Peel and 
conquering Wellington. The last election for Clare is admitted to have been the im- 
mediate and irresistible cause of procuring the Catholic Belief Bill. • Tou have 
achieved the religious liberty of Ireland. The Catholic religion is liberated from the 
■h a ck les of oppression: the Protestant religion is liberated from the stain of persecu- 
tion. The Catholics are emancipated, and conscience is free 1 To the electors of 
Clare are these happy results mainly and immediately due." — O'Coim si.ii, 1829. 

Alas, those electors are now no more. Like those who called them into being, 
they are fast passing away from the memories of the mighty ones of the land. Who 
now hears of the devoted, the self-sacrificii^ forties ? The number of forty-shilling 
freeholders registered for the county of Clare, and " entitled to exercise the fran- 
chise" in 1825, appears by the parliamentary returns to have been 13,046 ; of these 
no less than 12,372 were disfranchised in 1829, only 674 being able to renter as 
£10 freeholders at the first registry of the county, though the most extraordinary 
exertions were made on that occasion to create a constitiiency. 
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tten. They it wtt "Who roised the apathetie CathoHd) te a s^itte of 
fielf-respect — ^thejr it was wbo awt)ke in Ulster that nanlj pM» thai 
ibrbad the Protestant to tyrannise over the Catholic, and taught both t6 
seek some common good by combining against the commmi foe^^tesA 
tiiej it was who for the fint time taught ibe Irish goremfnent wtiat a 
combined people could effect. We have heard the conoessioiis of 179S 
Taguelyattributed to the French Revolution ; but who in Ireland, let ns^ak^ 
manifested an jidentity with the popular party in France ? — and again, who 
caused popular principles, by the adoption of what was practical and 
▼irtuous^and the rejection of the vicious and theoretic, toeease to be avagM 
mifelt abstraction in Ireland, and become a powerful and efficient instm-^ 
t&ent of alarm to the government and good to the nation ? Was it tht 
minister, who proclaimed war against the young republic ?— ^was it tfa# 
Aristocrats, that cheered him on in his wild and ill-judged coarse? or was it 
not rather the United Irishmen, who protested against that war for whidi 
we are this day suffering by a three-fold taxation ?* That the French BeytK^ 
lution had a powerful effect on the policy of the minister, is true; but that 
efibct, such as it was, was attributable to the men who alone seemed in 
irsland to comprdiend its meaning, and who stood by the principles of 
popular freedom that led to it Such influence was exerted thrsifgh 
the United Irishmen alone, and their claimB to the merit of converdng 
a nation of bondmen into a nation of freemen, are but increased by the 
importanee attached to the events at that time occurring in France* 
We have dwelt perhaps at too much length on the question which we 
have just now traced to its partial accomplishment; but we feel that -Wt 
have not done more than was due to the memories of those, to whose 
virtue and patriotism we owe the blessings we now enjoy under that 
measure, in the full emancipation of the Catholic, to which it ulti* 
mately led. Other men and other parties have taken to th^nselves all 

* The naUonal debt of Ireland in 1783 was £2,034,953 ; from 1783 to 1793 it waa 
never more than £3^477, 425. In 1793 the opposition joined the minister in supporting 
a war with France, chiefly because the French chose to have a republic, and the fol- 
lowing figures win show how the people of Ireland have since suffered for that unhal- 
lowed coalition : 

1793 National debt £2,219,694 

1794 3,760,508 

1795 4,206,313 

1796 5,958,591 

1797 9,4IS,501 

1798 ....- 11,782,299 

1799 .: 13,427,026 

1800 85,293,679 

The expenses of the war were not the sole cause of the rapid increase observable Uk 
the latter years. The minister was, during that period, actively employed in fomenting 
a rebellion at hom% Such important negociations could not be carried on without lib^ 
ral supplies — retpeetabU agents should be employed, and those engaged in the publie 
^crvtff must be liberally paid, especially when their duties are of a e^fidentUd nature. 



N.B.— Tlie items In this 
table are taken from Mr. 
Newenham's weU^known 
-work on Ireland ; they will 
be fouBit to dUner conai* 
derably from the statement 
in a aubeequent article in 
thiannmber, wbiehlatakea 
from an amended return 
made in iSM. 
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Hb^ glotf (Vf ad^mplishiflg .the i«tief-lntt of 1793 } never have we seen 
the laiurelB pkeed <m the bfow of those to whom of right thej belong. 

We have alluded to the French Bevolotion and <* F^rench pfriAciples/* 
It will hardly be Uiotight that we would thereby impLjy that like the 
F^roich republicans, the United IriBhmen sought to estabUi^ a new con-« 
atittiddH on Hie wreck of the old. The restoration of the popular branch 
of the legislature, not a republic, was their object. They sought reform, 
that they who constituted the nation might have a voice in its oouncUs $ 
not that the monarchy might be overthrown : they sought the emancipa* 
tion of the Catholics, that all the people might be poMtically equal, that 
&e^ might be in Ireland but one party, and that that party might em-* 
brace the entire pe<^ew Look to the address of the Society to the emand-' 
jiated Gathc^cs, and say does it savour of republicanism ; or does it not 
lather seem as if aimed at endearing the existing form of constitution to 
those who were for the first time admitted within its pale ? The Catholics 
Wete, at the formation of the society, in a most anomalous position ; they 
were alie&^^unrecognised aliens; they had no constitution; yet tb^ 
United IHshmen, those who were designated revolutionists and republi-* 
cans by the monopolists of the day, taught those men, who were, so ia 
speak, in search of a coimfeitution, to force their way into one consisting 
dT king, lords, and commons:; and after they had effected a partial en-* 
tMnce-^-gotten within the outer court of the temple, to use their own 
eiqpresnve simile— 4hey thus address them :— ^ 

" We hastea ib recog^nlse, under this new aftd endeaHng title, a people tried hj 
esperlenee, snd sdiooled by tdvenity ; who hare sigBidHed their loyalty amidst all th^ 
xigoun of tlie law ; who have {vored their fidelity to a constitution, which, with respect 
to them, violated all its own principles. * * * We congvatulate the constitution, that 
new life is transfused into its veins at a period of decay and decrepitude ; and we trust 
that the heriMsm which suffered with such constancy for the sake of religion, will now 
change into a heroism, that shall act with equal steadiness and consistency for thtf 
freedom, the honour, and the independence of this country. * * * You have been 
admitted into the outer court of the constitution. Look around you-— but without 
tBOperstitious awe, or idolatrous prostration, for the edifice you enter is not a temple, 
hut a dwelling. Enter, therefore, with erect heads, and yet with grateful hearts ; 
grateful to your king — grateful to your country, attached to the etmttituHon by manly 
principle, not by childish pr^udice ; faithftil to your friends through every change^ 
eltfaer of their fortune or your own ; and if not forgetful of the virulence of your 
enemies, having all the magnanimity to pity and to despbe them. 

" Loving the oonstitotion rationally, not adopted merely to its infirmities, loving it 
too well to doat 1^>on its abuses, you must shortly be sensible that without reform, the 
balance of the elective franchise will be more off the centre than before. * * * We do 
trust that you win not be incorporated merely witlx the body of the constitution, vrith- 
ofit adding to its spfadt. Tou are called hito citizenship not to sanetion abuse, but to 
diieountenance it, not to acoamuial^ cormpcloa but to melioraie maanera, and inftuM 
Into society purer praolloe and sounder morality •; always separating in thought and 
notion, mis-government and mal>administration from the good-sense and right-reason 
natural to» and coeval with the oonstitution ; and always rememberix^ that nothing can 
be good for any part of the nation which has not for its object the mtereit of the 
whc^e." 

lUs, surely, is not the language of men who desired to overturn the 
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constitutioii ; bnt it was the fftshion then aa now to excite the prejudice 
of the vulgar, by confounding reform with reyolution, and the reformers 
of 1792. were consequently styled revolutionists. 

Finding, however, that their acts did not warrant the title given to 
Ihem, the << constituted authorities" in the space of a few years suc- 
ceeded, by a course of policy the most nefarious in the annals even of 
imperial tyranny, in forcing men to rise in armed opposition to an 
executive who had violated the constitution, and effectually crushed the 
liberty of the subject. 

The English minister and his aristocratic supporters, who in 1792 
despised the union of the people, now surprised by that union into a 
partial surrender of the popular rights, took council against the new 
power which had just begun to develope itself. Mr. Hobart said, in 
reply to those who wished to limit the franchise to £10 freeholders, 
because of its being thrown open to the Catholic, that <^he conceived the 
object of the bill was to give certain rights to the Catholic, not to take any 
from the Protestants." The armed volunteers were then in being, and the 
motion for curtailing the franchise was rejected by an overwhelming 
majority. But if by that bill it was not intended to deprive any of the 
people of any of their rights, other bills were speedily prepared by which 
the progress of freedom was more directly frustrated. So long as par- 
liamentary reform was denied, the minister, backed by one-hundred 
placemen, and the aristocracy by two-hundred nominees, acting in con- 
cert against the people, might bid defiance to an extended franchise ; the 
£10 qualification clause was therefore rejected, as being one that would 
excite much hostility, without creating a corresponding check to the 
^vance of popular freedom. It was not by the exercise of the fran- 
chise that the Catholic relief bill was forced from a hostile government ; 
and until such a change might be effected in the constitution of ihe 
conmions^ as to make the elective franchise ui efficient power in the 
hands of the people, their enemies had but little to dread from its exten- 
sion. Freedom of discussion, the unshackled interchange of thought, 
and the bold expression of public opinion, were the means by which the 
*' united** Catholic and Protestant <^ Irish*' had coerced the legislature 
into the concessions of 1793. These were the instruments of reform 
that were most dreaded, and to annihilate them, the surest guarantees 
of public liberty — ^the best defences against executive wrong, the 
efforts of a self-appointed legislature and a corrupt ministry were simulta- 
neously directed. << The liberty of the press" was first assailed, and shortly 
after followed a direct assault on the personal liberty of the subject. But 
before we enter on a detail of the measures adopted by the govern* 
ment, in direct violation of the constitution which they afiected a desire 
to uphold, we must examine the character of that reform by which the 
United Irishmen sought to restore the practice of the constitution, and 
make it to harmonise with its principles. 

Having procured^a recognition of the right of the three millions of 
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Catholics to be represented, they sought such a reform in the consti- 
tution of the House of Commons^ as would give effieacj to the partial 
restoration of the franchise, and render that body in fact, what.it was in 
theory — ^representative of the people. Parliamentary reform was one of 
the most prominent principles of the society; and having so far liberated 
the Catholics as to give them an interest in any amelioration that mi^t be 
effected, the United Irishmen turned their attention to that object, now 
no longer the question of a party, but one in which the entire nation 
had become directly interested. The Dungannon Convention declared 
for reform, the Catholic Convention made a similar declaration; and the 
<' Friends of the Constitution," a Whig club that numbered in its ranks 
many of the opposition, issued a declaration protesting against the cor- 
ruption of parliament, and in favour of popular representation. The 
social position occupied by the men who formed this association was of 
the highest grade, and must have added considerably to their influence ; 
but they came into the field too late, and when in it they acted with 
timidity. The following extract from Mr. Grattan's work, while it bears 
testimony to the constitutional character of the United Irish Associi^ 
tion, shews that '< the Whigs" did not take up the question of Catholic 
emancipation, till the united people had, by the proceedings of the 
Catholic Convention then sitting, and the preparation for the Protestant 
Convention, that met a few weeks subsequently, virtually carried ihe 
emancipation bill. Having given the date of the formation of the 
United Irish Society, Mr. Grattan proceeds : — 

"This was the commencement of that society whose ramifications subsequently 
extended so wide, and were turned to purposes very different from those which marked 
its origin, and which were perfectly legal and constitutional. Many respectable indi- 
viduals were enrolled among its members. 

" The leading members of the Irish opposition, however, being unwilling to joui them, 
formed in December, 1792, an association entitled, ' The Friends of the Constitution, 
laberty, and Peace.' They met in Dublin, the Duke of Leinster in the chair, and 
passed an address and declaration, in which they protested against the corruption of 
Parliament, and called for an extension of priyileges to the Boman Catholics. Their 
principles were, an hereditary monarchy, an assembly of nobles emanating fhim the 
crown, and a body of representatives chosen by the people ; these they pronounced to 
be the integral, vital, and essential parts of the constitution. They resolved that the 
representative part of L^slature was not derived from the people .by free and general 
elections ; that the permanent peace and welfare of Ireland could only be established 
by the abolition of all civil and religious ^tinctions, and by a radical reform in Par- 
liament. The declaration was a promise to promote reform and emancipation, to 
resist innovation, and to recommend the formation of similar associations. 

'* This society was similar to that formed in London in the spring of 1792, entitled, 
' The Friends of the People,' which consisted of many of the most active members of 
the English House of Commons, who were then in opposition ; and the object set forth 
in their declaration was a more equal representation of the people in Parliament Mr. 
Grey, Mr. Sheridan, and Lord Lauderdale were said to be the founders of it. 

** Other associations emanated from those of the Friends of the Constitution, Liberty* 
and Peace, and formed themselves in various parts of Ireland, corresponding with the 
chief members of the opposition, but they teere ultinuUely iupateded hy that more 
active hody^^^he United irhhmen. 
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** Thus the oountry wu dtrided into yarioos partiM : — the yfh\g club in DqUJii, an^ 
tlM WUg« of the Nortfii the Catholio ConTention and Oommlttee | the Froteataat 
Convention at Dsngwinoa ; the United Irislunen in Belihat and in Dublin ; and th» 
associations of the/* Friends of tlie CoDstitution." All these Tarions bodies shook tha 
island from centra to circwnference, and showed that some general measures of relief 
were indispensable.'* 

The feeling of the necessitj for reform was almost universaly and each 

of the nmnerous clubs then in existence prepared and adopted plans in 

accordance with their peculiar views, aU of which were, however, alike 

destined to be defeated by the artifice of a bold minister and the yielding 

of a weak opposition, who, at his bidding, handed over as well the 

people as the constitution, the one to vengeance — ^the other to violation. 

We subjoin the plan of parliamentary reform proposed by the United 

Irishmen : — 

" That the nation, for the purpose of representation solely, should be divided into 300 
electorates, formed by a combination of parishes, and as nearly as possible equal in 
point of population. 

" That each electorate should, for the convenience of carrying on the elections at th* 
same time, be subdivided into a sufficient number of parts. 

" That the electors of the electorate should vote, each in the subdivision in which he 
is registered, and has resided, as hereinafter specified. 

<* That every man possessii^ the right of suffrage for a representative in parliament* 
should exercise it in his own person only. 

** That no person should have a right to vote in more than one electorate at the same 
Action. 

'*4at every male of sound mind, who has attained the full age of twenty-one years, 
and actuaUy dwelt or maintained a family establishment in any electorate for six 
months of the twelve immediately previously to the commencement of the election* 
(provided his residence, or maintaining a family establishment, be duly registered,) 
should be entitled to vote for the representation of the electorate. 

" That all elections in the nation should commence and close on the same day. 

" That the votes of all electors should be given by voice, and not by ballot. 

" That residence within the electorate should not, but that residence wiUiin the king- 
dom should, be a necessary qualification for a representative. 

" That no property qualification should be necessary to entitle any man to be a repre- 
sentative. 

** That any person having a pension, or holding a place in the executive or judicial 
departments, should be thereby disqualified from being a representative. 

" That representatives should receive a reasonable stipend for their services. 

*< That every representative should, on taking his seat, swear that neither he, nor any 
person to promote his interest, with his privity, gave, or was to give any bribe for the 
suffrage of any voter. 

"That any representative convicted by a jury, of having acted contrary to the sub- 
stance of the above oath, should be for ever disqualified from ^tting or vodng in 
parliament. 

'* That parliaments should be annual. 

** That a representative should be at liberty to resign his delegation upon giving suf- 
ficient notice to his constituents. 

** That absence from duty for — should vacate the seat of representative." 

This was the ^'revolution" the United Irishmen sought to prodnoe 
— ^thk the republic* tbey sooghi to estaUish ; a revolution which thej 

* " In the words of him [ JuniusJ whose name rests unknown, but whose fame is 
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fUled to efl^ty beeikiue of the soppfesrion <»f the conetitation And the 
6ilftUifthBifiKit of amilUarj tjnamyf bj the concuxreat votes of Whigs 
Mid Tories ; bat one to whieh now, after half a century has ehipsed, while 
Ihej rest in jet unhononred graves, some of the best men in Ireland 
ttod in S^land are seeking to accomplish* We cannot omit giving 
another passage expressive of the social ends they had in view in seek* 
iDg to accomplish these refonns. Having, in one of their addresses, 
repudiated the imputation of seeking to level ranks, and equalize pro* 
pert J, they add >--^ 

** Yes, coantrymen, we do wish for an equality of rights, which is coostitntioaal ; 
oot an equality of property, whieh Is impoesible. Yes, ooontrymeo, we do long for 
tfiother equality, and we hope yet to see it realiaed —an equality consisting in the power 
of every father of a family to acquire by labour either of mind or body, something 
beyond a mere subsistence, some little capital, to prove, in case of sickness, old age, or 
fnafortune, a safeguard for his body and for his soul ; a hallowed hoard that may lift him 
above the hard necessity whieh struggles between conscience and corruption ; that 
■maj keep his heart whole and his spirit erect, while his body bends beneath its burden ; 
.make him fling away the wages of venality, and proudly return to an humble home, 
where a constitution that loolcs alike on the palace and the hovel, m^ stand at his 
hearth a tutelar divinity, and spread the egis of equal law to guard him from the 
revenge of those who offered the bribe, and offered it in vain." 

This was the reform aimed at by the United Irishmen — this the social 
change they sought to produce — a reform to make all men recipients of 
the benefits of the constitution — a social change, the result of that gra- 
dual improvement which necessarily accompanies good govemmei|g^— a 
change from serfhood to independence; not the consequence of any sudden 
or violent derangement of the existing distribution of property, but the 
result of the encouragement of native industry, and the extension of such 
legislative protection to the working man, as would secure to him the 
fruits of his honest toil, while it would alike guard the rich and poor 
from the encroachment of others. Having such objects in view, having 
publicly proclaimed their determination to restrain the aristocracy from 
devouring all that the poor man produced, and procuring for the latter 
the means of providing an amount of social independence, that would at 
once place him beyond the reach of penury, and abate the temptations to 
which dependence for food and shelter on a corrupt and tyrant aristo- 
cracy would expose him — ^we are not to feel surprised at the opposition 
against which they had to contend. 

The masses of ^e people, deprived by an alien influence of all partici- 
pation in the government, were treated as conquered slaves, when they 
undertook their cause. The legislature, consisting chiefly of the purchased 
and pensioned tools of the executive — many of them aliens by birth, by 
education, and by all save an ex officio residence, — ^was uncontrolled by the 
people, irresponsible save to those who claimed the right of purchase. 

iBBortal, we desire that the oon8tittttSoi& may pteaerve its mooarchical form, but we 
'««ldd have the aianiMn ef the peeple puMly aad atriotiy rspablieaa."— C/mM /fisA- 
1793. 
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This they sought to reform. From the legislature then thej could 
expect no countenance. By the aristocracyi who one hy one sold them- 
selves to the crown, the advocates of a reform that would annul the sale 
and sequestrate the purchase money, were looked upon as their most 
deadly foes, and at their hands the United Irishmen met the most unmi- 
tigated hostility. But the good and patriotic of every age will recognise 
in these men, and in their principles of action, a devoted attachment to 
the liberty of their native land, that entitles them to a lasting place in 
the afiRdctions of that people for whose freedom so many of them ulti- 
mately sacrificed their lives. 

We have now shewn that the United Irishmen were not mere visionaxy 
theorists — ^that practical and permanent benefits were conferred by their 
association on the people of this country, that to them we owe the relief 
bill of 1793, which ultimately enabled us to carry the relief bill of 1829. 
Had they effected but this one good, what too great tribute could we pay 
to their memories, — ^what unmerited honours could we heap upon their 
tombs ? In an early number we propose to devote some space to a con- 
sideration of the means successfully resorted to by the foreign minister to 
frustrate the reform which now seemed inevitable ; and to an exposure 
of the plans he adopted to << create*' and subsequently << explode'' the so 
called insurrection of 1798. 



TALES OF MERCANTILE LIFE:— No II. 

THE BANKBUPT. 

Poor Hargrave ! He was a modest unassuming man ; so kind, so 
good, and withal so attentive to his business, that every one wondered 
who knew him and heard of his misfortunes. Greorge Hargrave had 
become a bankrupt! Nor was this the worst feature in the affair, for an 
honourable man may, by unforeseen circumstances, — ^by a fall in the 
markets — by the failui'es of others, or an adverse current in the business 
where his capital is embarked, beccmie a bankrupt without blame or 
reproach being attached to his character ; but Grcoige Hargrave*s case 
was viewed by most as an instance of mercantile dishonesty. On the 
foui*th of the month he had heavy payments to make. Times were bad» 
money scarce, and it was wonderful to see the quantity of sour looks* 
blank vinegar looks, that nestled themselves upon the faces of most of 
the frequenters of the London Exchange. The fourth of the month was 
received as a day of trial ; some would stand, some would fall, and the 
day was regarded as the crisis of many. 

Mr. Hargrave, as I have said, had large payments to meet upon the 
fourth, yet he had been industrious, indefatigable, and on the evening of 
the third went home with a light heart. The friends who parted with 
him on 'Change had seldom seen him gayer or in better spirits. It was 
no wonder^ for the payments of the morrow were a crisis in his life* He 
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had been for some years in business. A plodding, quiets attentive man, 
he wrought for his master while he had one, as if every penny made 
went into his own pocket ; and when the time came, by the death of an 
uncle of his wife, who left her a few thousands, that he was enabled to 
begin business for himself, he did so with perhaps the best capital that 
a man can possess, an unimpeachable character and the good wishes of 
all who knew him* 

In the merchants life, as in those of lawyers, doctors, or soldiers, 
there is a crisis ; not an exhibition in Westminster Hall, that immedi- 
ately establishes a reputation ; not a successful cure, which opens to the 
young practitioner an honourable path to reward and fortune ; not the 
gallantly displayed at storming a redoubt or leading a forlorn hope, to 
be crowned by advanced rank and a Bath cross ; not any of these, but a 
successful speculation — and George Hargrave had made a successful spe* 
culation. He purchased oils when they were a drug in the market; but 
unforeseen circumstances occurred. Seed rose to an enormous price— 
whalers left British ports, wjth jovial crews doomed never to return- 
cod fish were never scarcer— ^s^als seen, bqi seldom caught; and the 
holders of oil held on, for every day was turning the pence embarked 
in their purchases into pounds. Hargrave, like others, was fortunate. 
On the morning of the third he had sold out the last of his stock, and in 
the evening was leaving 'Change, with the cash in his pockets — ^Bank of 
England paper and gold. He had netted three thousand pounds upon 
the transaction in oils, which would enable him to pay his bills, amount- 
ing to double the sum, with ease, upon the ensuing day. 

He had left the 'Change in apparently good spirits — a circumstance 
which some of his friends not long after took care to remember to his 
disadvantage — and walked home, in heart and soul content. Mrs. Har* 
grave was a modest, retiring woman, fond of her husband, and as fond 
as mother could be of her only child. A daughter had alone survived of 
aix children that had blessed their union. They came like the young 
fresh buds of the rose, smiled in the beauty of their short-lived summer, 
and had faded away before they knew aught of the evils of life. The affec- 
tions of both parents were consequently centered in their only surviving 
child, and Fanny became a pet. Yet she was not spoiled, for George 
Hargrave was a sensible man, and his wife never marred his good in- 
tentions or his wise resolves. She rather strove to cultivate and practise 
whatever she admired in his character, and never had been guilty of a 
foolish opposition to his will. 

When Hargrave reached home, he deposited the money he had re- 
ceived on 'Change in an old fashioned bureau which stood in his own 
bed-chamber. He bought the piece of furniture at an auction, where 
like other young beginners in the science of housekeeping he had gone 
to get bargains. The bureau had been used as his safe, when the sums 
deposited in it were very small ; but latterly his money had been regu- 
larly lodged in the bank where he did business, a precaution which the 
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tine of kifl dbtainiBg the eash he had earned home* piieveoted Umfimtt 
taking. His traveller had written to him, stating he would leaoh Lo»* 
don that eyeniag, a«d he also had with him a vezy large aiHn of monegr* 
He knew the iMseessity £6r the money to meet the payments of the ma^ 
row, and had wrought with the gieateat seal to c^kct accoonta; far 
Haigrave had always proved himself a fiiend to Milea Cariey, had 
invited him to his house, and more than once given him solid proois of 
intmest in his welfare. Yet few liked JkOlea Cailey. The young men 
in the city called him a wet blanket. Mrs. Hargfave suspected that he 
was a hypocrite, although she could nemer prove her auspieioiia; and 
Fanny had an av^sion for him founded on feelings that she was iuii 
able to analyse, on a something pervading the man's whole deveananr 
and conduct, that insensibly produced m her a repugnance to his society 
for which she could not account ; and he had heightased this feding 
against himself, l^ exhibiting in his behaviour towards her more admi-* 
ration than she liked, or perhaps than their relative positions rendered 
agreeable. Still, notwithstanding these pr^Kissessiens against him, both 
the mother and daughter treated him kindly ; for let him be what he 
would, his master's interests were his prime movers, and Hargrave valued 
him accordingly. 

When the latter reached home, Carley had not arrived, but before 
dinner was over ^hey heard the sound of his horse's feet, and the travdr 
ter shortly entered Ihe parlour. 

*^ Sit down, ]!dlles ; you will be hungry after your drive, and cold too; 
for I didn't feel a colder day on 'Change these six months," said Harw 
grave (the month was Dec^ober), while Fanny drew a chair to the fire 
as her father qsoke. 

^ Take that seat, Mr. Carley," said Mrs. llargrave. '< Tou see thet 
Fanny intends that you sha n't be cpld. It is freesing, I thiak." 

'^ Keenly, ma'm," replied Carley, rubbing his hands before the wirqi 
glowing fire, and glancing at Fanny, '< I called upon .^t-t— .*' 

<^ Wait until you take a slioe oif this mutton, Miles," said Hai^gxiave, 
interrupting him. << Over or underdone ?" 

<« Rather under. Sir, thank yoo," and Carley drew bis chair to the 
table. 

<< Fanny will help you to some butter, aaid in the meantioie weUdriak 
a glass of wine. Which do you take, white, or red P' 

^ I will tiy the sherry, sir, if you please." The decanter was beside 
Fanny, and Miles was on the opposite side of the table. S<Hnehow he 
liked to take things from her hands. 

^ The white wine. Fanny, pass thi^t bottle to Mr. iOariey. Milsfl^ 
your health, and I'm glad to see you safe back again. You hi^ve beepi # 
good while away." 

^ Nearly two months, sir." 

^< Another dice of muitton ?" 

^ Thank you, air. JSQ^WfWifm»>iW^misM* . 
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i '< Change your plate then, and take a bit of thatttitkey, Mrs. Hargrave 
recommends it." 

** Try it, Mr. Carley. I think youll find it to your taste." 

But Miles would eat no more, and his master could scarcely force him 
to take a second glass of wine. The dinner things were removed, and 
Hargrave and he began to chat about business. Miles had been success- 
ful, and he counted down three thousand and seventy five pounds, as the 
amount of his collection. 

" Fm in luck," said Hargrave, << and have almost a thousand above 
tomorrow's bills, but where the deuce am I to put all this money? Blon- 
del and Co. could give me nothing until after banking hours, and I have 
nearly seven thousand pounds in the house." 

^ Put it in the bureau," observed his wife. '< I don't think the bank is 
safer." 

'< Safer or not, it must go there,'* and Hargrave rose and went to his 
bed room with the money. Miles Carley soop took his leave, saying he 
felt a little fatigued, and would go home to bed. Hargrave shook hands 
with him — 

'* You needn't mind coming to the office in the morning," he observed, 
as Carley was leaving the parlour. *' If I want you, I can send down 
the porter to tell you. Now, good night, and take care of yourself." 

Time was wearing on, and the hour for retiring to rest had at length 
arrived. Previous to it, Hargrave was nodding in his chair, half dozing,* 
and half dreaming, while Fanny had bid him good night, and retired to 
her own room. The night was cold and dark, and a thick sleety rain had 
been falling since the middle of the day, such a rain as would eat its way 
almost to the bones of the luckless mortals exposed to its " pitiless pelt- 
ings," so piercing, sharp, and incessant it had continued. Mi*s. Hargrave- 
drew the bed curtains, carefully closed the windows, and took every pre- 
caution to keep out the cold. Twice she had almost stimibled over the 
old bureau, which stood near the window. 

*' Take care, Margaret," said Hargrave to her, " and don't hurt the old 
bureau, for it never possessed as much interest in my eyes before — " 

*^ And principal also," observed his wife, laughing quietly at the simple 
jest. 

" You are right, Margaret, in every sense of the word, for if fiixj, or, 
God knows what accident might occur — but what am I saying ? You 
have locked the door, now let us to bed.*' 

HaigraVe and his wife slept soundly. Above them was Fanny's cham- 
ber, and the servant s rooms were at the rere of the house, considerably 
removed from their master s chamber. Hargrave and his wife, as I have 
said, slept soundly during the fore part of the night, when the latter was 
wakened. She thought she heard some noise, but on listening, not ^>' 
sound disturbed the quietness of the chamber, and she soon fell asleep 
again. In about half an hour afterwards, she was again wakened. This, 
time there was certainly no mistake, for she fancied she could hear a 
1842.— -Sbpteiiber.' 2 t 
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footstep in the bedchfttnber. It was a long, narrow room, the bed at one 
end, and the bureau under the farthest window at the other. She drew 
the curtains gently, peered anxiously through the dusk, but she could see 
nothing, nor, although she kept in her breath, could she again hear a 
sound* I magging still that she was deceived, she lay down, when she 
heard a slight rustling. The timidity of her sex was fast overoomiBg 
her, and she shook her still sleeping husband — 

'< Stedman, Hardy, and Go's, draft for four thousand, two hundred and 
twenty eight pounds, seventeen and nine pence, due this day," said Har- 
grave, as she shook him. He was dreaming of his payments. 

She gave him another shake, then listened, but aU was still, yet her 
suspicions were completely roused, and she determined to waken him. 

'< What's wrong," asked Hargrave, roused at last << Are you illy or is 
anything wrong ?" 

'< No, but I think there is some one in the room." 

*< In the room ? Eh ? It must be fancy. Breathe gently, and let us 
listen for a moment,'' said her husband, raising hims^clf on his elbow, and 
attempting to look through the gloom of the apartment. " This room is* 
confoundedly dark, and might be full of people, without a chance of see- 
ing them. If you are not afraid to be alone, I will rise and get a light.*' 

« Do," answered his wife. *< I am not afraid." 

The period of these events was before the era of lucifer matches, patent 
lights, self-acting lamps, or any of the numerous contrivances lately 
invented, to kindle a flame, or make a blaze upon the shortest notice. 
Tinder-boxes^ with a very extensive variety of steels, concise directions 
for drying rags before burning them, and many sage reflections upon the 
utility of liiese articles, had occupied the public mind for some time, but 
tlie " march of intellect" was not on that road; and tinder-boxes still 
Btmained, while nobody had even thought of lucifers. They were also 
a pretty subject for punning. By a change in a vowel, they became 
^tender" subjects; and small wits never patronised an innovation upon 
their established privileges of raising a laugh, whether at their own ex- 
pense or not was not much matter. 

Hargrave had to go to the kitchen for a light. The door was closed, 
he attempted to unlock it, and after much trouble succeeded, and went 
down stairs, while his wife remained in breathless suspense, alive to every 
sound, her eyes and ears on the rack to hear and see. Yet nothing dis- 
turbed her. Hargrave eame up with the candle. There stood the old 
bureau. His keys were on the dressing table as he had left them, and 
after searching every spot in the bed room that might contain a mousey 
much less a thief, he again lay down considerably relieved. 

*<You did not open the bureau," said Mrs. Hargrave, when her 
husband had lain down. 

<<Pooh! No. The keys were on the table as I had \di tiiein," and 
George Hargrave fell asleep. 

When he rose in the morning, the room looked as cold aa an ioe-boaae^ 
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tat the weather had changed during the night and his eye rested upon 
the white house-tope, that were visible through the joinings of the cur» 
tainsy as the misty grey light of an early winter's morning was creeping 
into the room. He pulled aside the draperiesy drew up the blinds, and 
aittempted to look out It was but an attempt. The glass was done off 
in the most natural landscapes, trees, and shrubs, and flowers; Hargrave 
even fancied he could trace on one particular pane a very correct likeness 
of the London Exchange, then in all its glory; certainly there were 
plenty of cottages, parish churches, beeches, and elms, or something^ 
that seemed like them, which just answered the purpose as well. It 
had froz^i during the night, and although not able to see through the 
iced panes particular objects in the streets, he perceived that a large 
quantity of snow had fallen, and the flakes were still whirling about» 
correct signs of Welchmen plucking geese. 

He rang his bell, a summons which at that particular hour had been 
answered for some years back by a male or female specimen of humanity 
entering with a jug of hot water. On this morning then he rang his 
bell as usual, and when the servant came with the water, the opening of 
the door opposite to a lobby window threw additional light into the room^ 
and Hargrave's eye rested upon something white lying upon the floor. 
The servant went out, he looked at the object again, lifted it up, and a 
cold chill went through his keart, when he felt in his Angers a piece o£ 
hard baked snow, mixed with the dirt of the street, and seeming as if it 
had adhered to the sole of a boot or shoe before it was dropped on thd 
floor. Suspicion flashed across Hargrave's mind. His fate was in thft' 
old bureau. His wife had not been out during the previous evening i 
when he himself came from 'Change there was no snow on the streeite^ 
then the alarm of Mrs. Hargrave — ^he made a desperate efibrt, unlocked 
the drawer that last night contained the money, and his h^nd dropped 
nerveless by his side — his eyes were fixed and glassy* 

'< George, George,'* said Mrs. Hargrave. She had heard the rattUng 
of the keys, and looked out, but her husband's statue-like appearanoa 
attracted her immediate attention, and she called him by his Christian 
name again, but he did not answer. She ran to his side — he pointed 
to the drawer. 

'* What, gone — all gone. Sobbed, no^ no, George — this is impossibli^*' 
exclaimed his wife in real agony. 

'^ It is too true," said Hargrave, drawing his breath with a heavy 
labouring respiration, and he felt considerably relieved. His wife wm 
fainting in his arms, while his efforts to assist her put his blood onoe 
more in motion* ^ Come, Margaret, bear up, this is no time for fainting. 
We must exert every nerve to meet this calamity, unlucky though it is^ 
and happenii^ at such a time, yet I think we will get over it. Boose 
yourself now, I will run down to Bow-street, and state the matter there ; 
do yea allow no one to leave the hoose^. as evety one in it must be «|* 
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amined. Dress yourself, and get me some breakfast, for I will be back 
here in less than an hour." 

He put on his clothes — again attempted to comfort his wife, and 
although heavy at heart himself, he strove to seem as little depressed as 
possible, with his misfortune. When he reached Bow-street he had 
arranged his plans for the day. The bills might be renewed, he would 
state tibe circumstances of the case, and he might fairly think that his 
previous character — for like every mercantile man of unblemished repu- 
tation, he imagined his character would do much for him in a case like 
this — would be a good warrant for the truth of his tale. He brought an 
officer with him from Bow -street. The servants were examined — 
nothing could be elicited out of them, and both (they were females,) were, 
as far as he knew, irreproachable — they had certainly given entire 
satisfaction whilst in his house. The girl who had opened the hall door 
stated that it was chained and bolted, as she had left it before going to 
bed, and not one tittle of evidence that might lead to the detection of the 
party concerned in the robbery could be made out. 

The Bow-street officer declared it was a puzzling case, '<a very 
extraordinary case." A magistrate examined the women, but their 
testimony — ^their sworn testimony was still the same, not a shadow of 
discrepancy, and then came Hargrave's evidence. He deposited the 
money in the bureau, locked the door of his bed chamber — ^he was posi- 
tive he had locked it, and in the morning the notes were gone. The 
magistrates were puzzled. If a robbery had been committed, it was 
certainly under most peculiar circumstances, and they could make nothing 
out of it. 

Hargrave went shortly after to the bank where he did business. He 
thought the .clerks looked impudently at him as he passed on to the di- 
rectors' room, more than one whispered remark came to his ear, and 
be was sure he heard his own name mentioned. 

In the directors' room, three stately gentlemen stood warming the 
points of their fingers before a large blazing fire. One of them was fat 
and plethoric, a beautiful subject for apoplexy. He held the Timei of 
that morning in his hands, and was airing the paper and himself toge- 
ther. Another was a small bustling individual, clothed in drab inex- 
pressibles and gaiters, and his eyes fixed upon an inkstand with three 
pens standing in it bolt upright. He rubbed his hands before the fire, 
then the fronts of his thighs, took a look at the inkstand, and again re- 
turned to the rubbing and warming. The third was tall and thin, wore 
glasses, a very tight black coat, which he always kept closely buttoned, 
even on the first day of June, if the sun's heat were splitting the curb- 
stones. He snuffed, and was enjoying that luxury at the time I speak 
of. The three men seemed to have been chosen for the express pur- 
pose of contrast, they looked so decidedly opposed to each other in man* 
ner and appearance. They were talking of Hai^grave, for rumour had 
already been busy with his good name. 
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^* A most extraordinary business," said the fat man, talking and read- 
ing at the same time. (" Dantzic wheat) says he went to bed, (up to forty- 
five) and put the money in this old bureau, (by-the-bye, mahogany is 
down, best honduras only) where in the morning when he rose, (The 
City of London, whaler. This vessel was thought to have perished) he 
could not find it.'* 

** A very likely case," remarked the little man, lifting one of the pens, 
spreading its nib on the back of his left thumb nail, then replacing it; 
*' I do not like the appearance of the affiiir." 

<'NorI, Mr. Simpson,*' added the thin individual. ^I^t^is well the 
endorsers are good men. I always doubted this Hargrave," and he took 
41 pinch of snuff on the strength of this expressed conviction. 

^ The magistrates,'^ resumed the first speaker, '< could make nothing 
of the case. The house was locked and bolted in the morning, as it had 
been on their going to bed ; and as to their finding the snow in the bed* 
room, it may be true, but Hargrave confesses that he was up during the 
night, and you know that snow falls in an uncovered yard as well in an 
open street." He had laid down the newspaper while making this speech, 
which plainly expressed the suspicions that were already afloat about 
Hargrave. 

'^ And Hargrave has had such a very good character," observed the 
thin man. <^ People with very good characters sometimes presume upon 
them, yet I pity the poor fellow's misfortunes, that is, if they be true. 
Mr. Simpson, how is Mrs. S !" 

The little person thus addressed was about replying, when the dow 
was opened and George Hargrave stood before this awful tribunal of 
three, this banking triumvirate. The events of that morning had made 
no slight alteration in his personal and facial appearance. He seemed 
stoofftd and old, and his eyes were hollow, his cheeks sunken, his hair 
matted, and hanging uncombed upon his broad brow. Misfortunes had 
come home to his heart. There was none of that winning cordiality 
expressed by the directors on other mornings, exhibited on this. No 
^^Well, Hargrave, how is business? Any news? Did you see the 
Timet ? What a scoring poor — " somebody mentioned to whom the 
*^ Thunderer^ had applied the lash — << gets this morning. The fellow has 
. a buffiilo's hide," with divers other remarks, sly jokes, much laughing, 
sometimes a whispered invitation for dinner, and many little pleasantries ; 
. but Hargrave was then a flourishing man. His account at the bank, 
though not so extensive as those of some others, was still a thriving one, 
and worth nursing ; for Hargrave on the day before promised to be, in 
time, as good a man in money matters as walked the London 'Change. 

He instantly saw the alteration that circumstances had wrought with 
these men, and without any preliminaries entered upon his business. 
He stated to them his misfortunes. They sympathis^ with him ; yet 
still they looked doubtful ; for they could not conceal the lurking dis- 
tmst that was evident in their faces. All he sought was time, and he 
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was sure that he could repair his losses, while he begged a continuaiice 
of their good will, and expected that they would stili as before discomt 
liis paper. 

^ Accredited billsy** drawled the thin man, looking at the points of tiie 
finger and thumb that contained his snuff. *' Accredited paper, Mr. 
Hargrave, we can have no objection to." 

** As to overdrawing ," 

'< Don't mention it,*' said the reader of the Timei, <<Yoa oouM 
not imagine, Mr. Hargrave, that — that — upon mj honour, but, sir, you 
know this is a public company, and we're but directors. It would be 
highly criminal on us to-— to — ^you must understand me, Mr. Hargraye.** 

** Perfectly," said George. " From such a lucid statement of your 
meaning, I could not for a moment fail in comprehending your intentions." 
He could not resist the impulse to sneer at the man's manner, which the 
other instantly observed ; but Hargrave's spirits were almost broken by 
this rough commencement of his trials. '< As to overdrawing," he con- 
tinued, ^< in the present state of my affairs, I could not expect nor ask 
such a favour from you, and although I feel satisfied that I will be able 
to retrieve my misfortunes, I must be safe before I put any man% pro- 
perty in danger. I thought it advisable to wait upon you first, 
although I owe you nothing, and all the paper connected with your bank 
which bears my name is as well secured as this establishment itself. 
You lose nothing. I wish I may be able to say the same of others. 
Good morning, gentlemen." 

He quitted the room without any more conversation with its directors, 
and again passed through the office. Some of the quills lifted up their 
heads to look at him as he went out ; others smiled and winked at an 
opposite neighbour ; his change of circumstances had also altered their 
respectful behaviour. 

The next parties to whom he went were the holders of his bills. He 
thought that he could obtain short renewals from them, as he had pro- 
perty still to meet his engagements ; all he wanted was time. There was 
a large quantity of goods, purchased for cash, lying ready for shipment 
in Newcastle, besides three cargoes of coals, and two vessels, with a share 
in a third then on a voyage homewards from America, freighted with 
cotton put in her when there was scarcely another vessel in the port. 
He would sell out his household furniture; every thing would be 
converted into cash, and he imagined that he could pay twenty-one 
shillings in the pound yet. Such were his thoughts, as he went to the 
counting-house of Stedman, Hardy, and Co. Many men, who shook 
hands with him cordially last night on 'Change, poked their noses into a 
print shop, bolted down a lane, or crossed the street, when they saw him 
coming towards them this morning. They shunned the failing merchant. 

Stefan, Hardy, and Co. were represented in their absence by Mr. 
Pix, a very tall, very nice, very flash portrait of a young gentleman. 
Mr. Fix stood with that part of his humanity turned to the fa^f whhh 
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might be burned to a cinder without blistering the point of his nose. His 
coat tails pared down to a termination not milike the ends of a swallow's 
wings, were gracefully supported on his arms, which were turned behind 
him, the palms of his hands extended to catch the extending heat. Mr. 
Fix nodded familiarly to Margrave. Such a nod as that, Mr. Fix the day 
before would not have ventured for the full amount of his year's salary. 
There was even condescension, patronage in it, and a " how do you do, 
old feller?" was rising to his lips, but he choked the wandmng 
miscreant. 

Hargrave inquired for any of the firm. Stedman was in the city» 
Hardy in the country, and the Co. in nuhibui. What was Stedman 
about? When would he return ? 

'* He*s gone to the bank,'* said Mr. Fix, changing his position, dropping 
into an adjacent seat, crossing his legs, and speaking with one hand 
laaily thrown over the chair, the other resting upon the edge of the desk, 
displaying a very handsome ring, for Mr. Fix was a connoisseur, and 
sported a certain portion of jewellery. " He's gone to the bank about 
that business of yours. Any thing there ? Eh !" 

Hargrave was silent tlirough astonishment. 

*^ I see. Done brown, for you drew out the last during the week. It's 
likely to be an ugly business, and couldn't have happened at a wcxrae 
time. Here's Mr. Stedman," and as Mr. Fix heard his step, he leaped 
up from his lounging position, skipped to the top of a very high stool, 
and was soon deep in the mysteries of ledgers, folios, and day-l)ooks. 

** Has any body called, Mr. Fix ?" was Stedman's fiist question. 

" No, Sir," answered Mr. Fix, very slowly turning over the leaves of 
the journal. " Nobody but Mr. Hargrave." 

'* Oh ! Mr. Hargrave,'* and Stedman turned round to poor Grcorge, 
as if he had not been looking at him for the last minute. '< This is a 
strange business of yours," he said. ** You have no suspicion of the 
guilty party." 

" I can suspect no one." 

'* Humph, well. Thos?e bills are due to-day." 

" They are," answered Hargrave, " I was wanting to speak to you 
about them," and he glanced towards Mr. Fix. 

*• Oh ! never mind. You can go on," said Stedman, while Mr. Fix 
smiled malice prepense. " Go on, for I have an engagement at three. 
Did Gordon caU ? ' 

" No, Sir." 

** Well, Mr. Hargrave, go on." 

Hargrave stated his business as quickly as lie could. He sought no 
compoundage ; all he wanted was time. A renewal of the bills for three 
months would enable him to meet them when due, and he thought that 
he could manage his other engagements. The present ones he could not 
pay. 

^Do you propose any security, Mr^ Haigravc ?"- Stedman asked* 
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** This is a heavy transaction, and we would require some securitj 
even ; the whole affair is open to suspicion, not that I suspect or accuse 
you." 

^ Suspect or accuse me !*' reiterated Hargrare, with astonishment and 
warmth. '^ I dont understand you, Mr. Stedman." 

Stedman smiled gravely. ** The fact is, Mr. Hargrave, since the news 
of the failure of the two Bristol houses, who were known to have done 
a good deal of business with you *' 

" T\lio ? what houses do you mean ? asked Hargrave, convulsivelj 
catching at the back of the nearest chair. ^ What houses, man ? Tell 
me of whom do you speak.'* 

^< Simpkins and Barnard of Bristol. It is reported in the city this 
morning that they are both down." 

George bowed his head meekly over his hand, muttering something 
quite unintelligible, while Mr. Fix wrote on his blotter, " Flam, all flam. 
Gammon, the cliap's only acting ;" and after this highly polished and 
erudite expression of opinion, he continued his work. Hargrave was 
pale and agitated, his limbs shook violently, but mustering up all his 
energies, he strove to speak of it, and asked the foundation of the report. 
It had been received in town very early, and was based upon authority 
that could not be doubted, for both of the parties had written up to town, 
i4»pointing a day for a meeting of their London creditors. Hargrave 
had not looked that day at his letters, as he had been occupied all the 
morning between the police office and the bank ; and if the report were 
known at the latter place, it was not mentioned to him. He recovered 
from his agitation. These failures would take seven or eight thousand, 
pounds from him, and he saw at once that time would not enable him to 
meet his creditors in full, and he must be compelled to seek a compound- 
age. 

Recovering from his agitation, he again returned to the matter Sted- 
man had at first hinted. ^ You spoke of suspicion and accusation, Mr. 
Stedman. What was your meaning ?" 

" Why, ill-natured people say," replied the other, ** that you must have 
known of Simpkins and Barnard's situation, that if they went down 
you would follow, and that the affair about the robber^*^ — I only speak 
the reports of others, Mr. Hargrave — " 

" Go on," said Greorge, impatiently. 

" Well then, these persons state that you have made away with the 
money in order to defraud your creditors." 

" Perfectly right," whispered Mr. Pix, holding a quill up between his 
face and window, to see how far the split had gone up the barrel of it, 
^ perfectly right. What a devilish knowing trick ! The man has brains.*' 
And Mr. Fix began to write. 

This was George's heaviest trial. He had thought that his previous 
good name would remain untarnished ; and although the failures of the 
Bristol houses put it out of his power to meet his engagements in full. 
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he was still able to pay a compoundage. But now to be accused of dis- 
honesty, of swindling, all his prospects in life destroyed, his wife, his 
daughter — all rushed across his mind, and he felt as if he would choke. 

^< I for one, Mr. Hargrave/' said Stedman, << could not listen to such 
a report. I think, I am sure, you are innocent of acting as they say.** 

*^ You do, do you ? Thank you, thank you for this kindness." 

^ As to the renewals," continued the other, '< I will draw them immedi- 
ately. You can give me your share of the Gipsy as security. 1*11 just 
send Mr. Fix down to my man of business, Mr. Brandon, and he can 
draw up something here before you sign the bills. Not that I care, for 
your word with me is as good as your bond, but one likes, likes — Pix, 
run down to Brandons chambers, and say" — Mr.. Stedman became un- 
certain and confused, for George was looking very quietly in his face, 
while Mr. Pix had jumped down from the top of the stool he sat on, and 
was leaning in a graceful attitude against the desk, waiting further 
orders. '^ Fix, go to Brandon, and say I wish to see him immediately." 

" Yes, sir." Mr. Fix leered at his master. " Devilish cunning, both 
of 'em !*' — ^he muttered while lifling his hat, — <' charity always begins at 
home.*' 

^ You need not go, Mr. Fix/* said Hargrave, as the other went to the 
door." 

" My dear Mr. Hargrave, how ? This is just a matter of form — 
Pix, you had better go." 

*^ No, Mr. Stedman. I must act fairly with all my creditors. I shall 
now go home, and summon a meeting of them directly. They will then 
know the amount of my property, and if they trust it to me, well and 
good ; if not, they can do with it as they think proper, but this transac- 
tion would be a partial payment, and I cannot consent to it.'* 

*^ As you will then, Mr. Hargrave,** said Stedman angrily; ^* the whole 
business is rather an odd one," and he walked out of the office. 

"You did the governor there, Hargrave," said Fix familiarly, as 
Stedman left the place. 

" How, Sir ? You are insolent.'* 

''Insolent. Oh, dear !" exclaimed Mr. Fix, with a laugh, ''and he 
after failing," while George quickly retreated. Mr. Fix placed a man's 
Mumma virtus in paying his bills. 

Hargrave went home. He was a gloomy, soul-stricken man. A 
bankrupt in fortune and in character, he almost prayed for death. 
Miles Carley was there. He strove to console him. He lent him every 
assistance, and as all his creditors lay in London, a meeting was sum- 
moned for the next day. Some underhand influence was at work, for he 
could secure no settlement* Many of them told him, that they would 
not like to trust their money in his hands, and he became a bankrupt. 
They sold out his property. He gave them every assistance, and after 
the usual examinations received his certificate, while the matter of the 
robbery remained still a mystery. 
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Five years had elapsed sinoe Hargrave had gone through the Court 
-of Bankruptcy. Fire long gloomy years, without hope, without com- 
fort,— ^sometimes without many of the necessaries of life, certainly without 
any of its luxuries, — had passed over George Hargrave's head, and turned 
its hairs white as snow. He felt, oh ! how keenly he felt, not loss of 
fortune, not golden hopes that were crushed— not penury — not hardships 
•—not the fate that forced his wife and daughter to the endurance of the 
meanest drudgery — all these he could have home — ^but he felt in his 
innermost heart the sneers of those who once fawned upon him, the 
contempt of those who had associated with him, and tiie bitter reproach 
of a ruined reputation, a ruined character, tarnishing his wife's living 
fame, and bequeathing the legacy of future ignominy to his only child. 

For a time he boldly faced the tempest Conscious of innocence, he 
met the calumny with the unbroken spirit of rectitude. Bah ! It was 
only the reed attempting to stay the storm that had strown the 
mighty forest. Men called his conduct impudence. They could not 
understand how he, branded with crime, could look an honest man in 
the face. It was the height of insolence ; and meek -minded saints, who 
had met their creditors twice, or gone through the gazette, pronounced 
his case one of heart-hardened guilt. His wife su fibred. Her husbands 
poverty had brought down upon her contempt, and, cut in the streets by 
those who were once her dearest friends, her gentle spirit yielded before 
their rudeness. Yet, in all this trial, they had still a comforter. Fanny 
rose above contempt, above neglect ; she administered hope to her father, 
consolation to her mother, and by her advice they quitted London, and 
settling in a little village about twenty miles from the metropolis, opened 
a school. Here their obscurity shielded them from remark or insult, 
and Hargrave obtained a trifling situation, which enabled them, together 
with the proceeds from the school, to work out a living. Of all their for • 
mer friends and dependents, Miles Carley alone showed kindness to them. 
He found out where they lived, and although their relative positions 
were considerably altered, — for Carley was now a thriving merchant, 
having on the death of a distant relative in New York, obtained a very 
handsome fortune — he never for a moment slackened in his attentions, and 
as much of his apparent mannerism, or that oddity of character that 
marked his earlier years, was wearing away, he began to rise in the 
esteem of both mother and daughter. To the latter he paid his addresses, 
partly countenanced by her father, and not rejected by Mrs. Hargrave, 
although Fanny herself felt still a secret and strange repugnanee to the 
man. 

It was a Saturday evening, a fine, mellow evening in the month of 
June, that two young men left London together in a gig. One of them 
was fashionably attired, that is, as far as curiously cut clothes, much 
jewellery, and a very smartly cocked hat, entitled him to that distinction. 
He held the reins in the very best style, the handle of his whip croflsed 
over them, his person erect, the body edged a little to the one side, and 
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iSte whole inan would have paesed for a very independent character. 
His companion was more soberly dressed. He had no ornaments on his 
person, his hair cut short, and nothing outri in his clothes. One looking 
at him, would have said that he was a quiet, steady young man, and so 
he was. Miles Carley was both quiet and steady, and Mr. Fix was just 
ihe Mr. Fix he had been fire years back, with the exception of a change 
in place. He was now travelling for a house in London, having cut, as 
he said himself, all connexion with Stedman, Hardy, and Co. Miles was 
going to visit the Hargraves, and had taken advantage of Fix's offer to 
drop him at the village inn. The conversation naturally turned upon 
the bankrupt and his family, to whom Mr. Fix bore no great affection, 
and being in his own gig, he spoke his mind freely. 

" She's a damned pretty gall," said Mr. Fix to Carley. "I don't hesi- 
tate a moment in telling you that, but still she a*n't the thing. The old 
one's dished out and out ; he has lost character, and this wiUi gemmen is 
everything. The strength of his reputation would nt feed him on brown 
bread for a day, and that's no connexion for a man in business, who may 
sometimes want a name on a stamp, or a little assistance, and Greorge 
Hargrave's name an't worth the four shillings. Connexion, my boy, 
that's my motto. Dead pigs are looking up." Mr. Fix chirrupped at 
his horse, touched him on the near ear with the lash of the whip, and 
looked very cheerfully at his compannion. " That's the ticket, Carley. 
£h? How he goes it ! Twelve in the sixty minutes, not an inch less!" 

Miles praised the horse, and his rate of going. 

**How deueedly odd," continued Fix, returning to the Hargraves, ^Uhat 
there should be no account of the money Hargrave said he had ]o&U 
That he took it himself I'm sure, but then the fellow lives as poor as a 
ehureh mouse, and one would expect him, five years after the business, to 
begin to pull out. Sometimes I begin to think that it might be stolen, 
for no later than yesterday I was in the room he slept in that night, and 
IBob Maxwell^prime feUow, Bob — do you know him ?" 

«^Can'tsay Ido." 

** A devilish good fellow. Not in your way certainly. No gammon, 
no methodist persons, or conventicles, or that sort of thing, but a chap 
that can put a couple of bottles under his belt, and look you in the face 
without winking." Mr. Fix suited the action to the word, and then ran 
his fingers gracefully through his hair, so as to exhibit a very pretty 
Ting on one of them, to a girl and boy who were passing. *< As I was 
aaying. Bob has taken the house, and he was showing me the room, re- 
marking as he did it, that a feUow vrho knew where the money was, 
'might hide himself snugly in a closet at one end of the chamber. £h ? 
Ifhat the devil's wrong ? You look as pale as a Ued gander." 

'^These spasms will kill me some time," replied Carley in a very weak 
tone of voice. *' Full up for half a minute. That's a good fellow, I'm 
'better now. Well, go on. Tou spoke about a closet." 

"< Tee," replied Fix, «<Bob remarked that a fellow might stop in the 
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closet ; but the question wa8> hfliw could he get in; or when once in, how 
could he get out ; and then he must know where the money was." 

<< Yet nobo^ knew of it, but Hargrave, his wife, and daughter," 
^^wered Carlej, *^ and I cannot blame any of the two last. God knows 
^w the i^air is ; time may yet discover it." 

<< To be sure it will. Thousands don*t lie in rat holes, and some of 
the stuff was in sovereigns." 

<< So Mr. Hargrave says.'* 

<< Hang me, and that's flat, if Fd have any thing to do with the family 
until I knew more about that afiPair/' Mr. Fix observed, speaking very 
slowly and firmly. <* There's the parish church; why the devil don't the 
vestry mount a better steeple ?" he continued, as they approached the 

little village of A where Hargrave lived. " That affronts the 

parish, and wouldn't be big enough to make a punch blossom for the 
point of the rector's nose. He's a five-bottle cove, and hunts his own 
hounds. Steady, sir. Well, Carley, a wilful man — you know the rest. 
Take care/' and Mr. Fix shaking hands with Miles, whom he had depo- 
sited at the inn door of A , drove on. 

Carley entered the house. The landlord was very officious and very 
bustling, and his other half praised Mr. Fix's ringlets, by way of recom- 
mending herself to his friend. Miles asked for a bed-room, and after 
changing his clothes, he set out for Hargrave's cottage. It was past 
eight o'dock when he reached it. He had been expected; for he very 
frequently went down on the Saturday evening, and left for London on 
the next day, always ready to commence business on Monday morning. 
Hargrave was changed and old ; twenty years older in appearance, since 
the date of his bankruptcy ; his body stooped and emaciated, while his 
hair had grown completely white ; the whole man seemed but the shadow 
of his former self. 

Carley was kindly received. Both mother and daughter wondered 
what could induce him; for they thought with others that he was worldly 
minded, and their situation or prospects offered no lure to tempt him, to 
forego the pleasures of London, and of the society to which his then position 
must conmumd an entrance, and run down to a petty village, to spend 
with a man of ruined reputation and his beggared family, time which 
might have been perhaps more advantageously employed. Mrs. Har- 
grave accounted for it, when she looked at Fanny's beauUful face; her 
husband thought it was gratitude for former kindness; but his daughter 
sought deeper causes, and consequently was farther from being easily 
satisfied with any. 

Miles related the current news of the week. He touched upon theatres, 
amusements, commercial intelligence, every thing sacred or profane that 
might gratify his hearers, and he never before succeeded so well. Mrs. 
Hargrave was pleased; George had almost forgotten the past in the en- 
joyment of the present, and Fanny was amused, although she wished 
still to penetrate the surface. Carley paid her particular though most re- 
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spectful attention. He neither flattered nor fawned ; he treated her as 
his equal, and showed his regard by a thonsand little civilities, which 
women have a particular instinct in comprehending. When he rose to 
go away for the night, Mrs. Hargrave told him to call early in the morn- 
ing, that they might have a walk before going to church; and George put 
on his hat to accompany him to the village inn, where he was to sleep, 
for the cottage did not boast of a stranger's room, black, blue, or green. 

<< I'am glad, Mr. Hargrave," said Carley, as they walked towards the 
village, ^ that you thought of coming with me, for I wanted an oppor* 
tunity to talk with you upon a subject of some importance to me, and I 
did not like to raise suspicion by asking a private interview." 

"Well, Miles, what is it r 

" The last five years," continued Carley, ** have been productive of 
some benefit to me. I think I may say that with prudence and perse- 
verance, I shall be able to obtain a decent maintenance in this world; 
what is beyond it, is another afiPair. But to come to the point. I have 
long admired your daughter, and if I can get her consent to our union» 
shall I have yours ?** 

It was something like this that Hargrave expected, as he was not blind 
to Carley *s conduct, and there was nothing unseemly in the question, for 
Miles was a rising man ; yet he felt it was a trial. He did not like again 
to expose Fanny to the sneers of her former acquaintances ; he dreaded a 
renewal of inquiries ; he felt at that moment the value of a character* 
They had reached the inn door, both in silence. 

" You are kind. Miles," said Hargrave, '< but you know the risk you 
run in wedding my daughter ^ 

^ I am content to do it," answered Carley, interrupting him^ 

" And then I fear for her," continued Hargrave, " the taunts and 
sneers at the bankrupt's daughter." 

" She will be my wife," said Carley sternly, <* and in her husband she 
will find protection against calumny or malice." 

'^ Well, well, Miles, gain her consent, and you have mine." 

" God bless you, sir. Do not speak of this to Miss Fanny. Mrs. 
Hargrave will hear of it, but I can trust both of you." 

" You may, Miles. Now, good night. Come over early in the morn- 
ing ; breakfast will be on the table at nine,'* and Hargrave shook Carley 
warmly by the hand, and turned towards the cottage. 

" AnoUier month, and I shall be secure," muttered Carley, as he went 
to his bed-room. 

' When Hargrave reached home, he stated the conversation to his wife, 
and both agreed that Fanny should be left to her own judgment ; but if 
she consented to the match, that their approval would not be withheld. 
The Sunday mortiing saw Miles at the breakfast table in the cottage. 
A glance at Hargrave and his wife told him that the former had stated 
to her his proposition, while it also convinced him that she had favour- 
ably received it. His attentions to Fanny were the same as usual, and 
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iisdj geeined to make aa improsskm on that day ai least ; £br wlkm fa» 
parted with the family in the evening, her mannw was wanner and- 
kinder than it had ever before appeared. Carley went np to London bj- 
the mail that passed through A , on that night, and Monday saw 

him at work, and the Hargmres pursuing their osoal dudes. 

The following Wednesday evening, Fanny and her mother weie sitting, 
on a small oaken bench opposite to the cottage door, the one reading and 
the other knitting, both waiting the return of Hargrove, who had been 
detained longer than usual, while the tea ran a chance of being spoiiedk 
A Utile girl came up to them as they were thus employed, and placed a 
bit of paper in Mrs. Hargrove's hand. There was writing on it, but 
the characters were almost unintelligible. One phrase caught Fanny *s 
•ye ; the words '* the money stolen" sharpened every faculty, and aHer 
great labour they made out the meaning of the curious biUet. Theps 
was no name to it, but the writer stated her intention (for the sex q£ 
the party was evident in the hand, and also in some expressicms) to tell 
Mrs. Hargrave or Miss Fanny all about ** the money stolen" out of the 
bureau, and she begged either or both to come to her immediately, &c 
she was sure she had not any time to live. Mr. Haigrave, she stated, 
ihe dared not meet. The little girl told them of a woman who had oome 
down to the village in the morning, and as she was getting off the roof 
of the coach, her foot slipped, and she fell, breaking her thigh and 
injuring her head by the accident. They had heard of this befozek 
She sent for the rector, he was not at home ; but his curote attended 
her, was closetted with her during the day, and the note seemed to be 
the result. 

'^ This is the hand of Providence in our behalf" said Mrs. Hargrove, 
'Mf it be true. Put on your bonnet, Fanny, and don't let us losfs a mi- 
nute. Jane can tell Mr. Hargrove that we are gone out on businesfti 
Whatoews for him ! There, Fanny, let me lean on you. How faint 
I feel !*• 

The mother and daughter followed the little girl down to the village 
inn. I will not say anything of Gleoi^'s surprise, when he came home 
and found no body there but the servant, and she appeared to have a 
strong inclination to go out also ; for I must attend upon the ladies. 
They were shown into a bed chamber. The curote and the village 
j9Ssculapius stood by the bed side. 

<< My dear young friend," said the minister, ^ here is Mrs. Hargrove. 
Conceal nothing from her, for my friend says that you have not long te 
live, and, oh I remember that your repentance can never be sincere while^ 
by hiding your sin, you still do injury to the living." He gently niflejl 
her head upon the pillow, until she could see Mrs. Hargrove's fiuse^ and 
as their eyes met, the latter instantly knew her. 

"Ellen Robinson. That is yoor name, or my memory has muA iulad 
me,'' said Mrs. Hargrove, reeogmsingonftof the aeffviiits.idM>hadliiv«d 



with her uriien the robbery was oommittodi <^ I am aorry t& see you in 
fiuB condition.'' 

'^ You should not then, ma'am," replied the woman faintly, " for I have 
done you great injury ; but still I can repair some of it, and this good 
gentleman has advised me to send for you^ and tell alL Mr. ELargrave I 
dare not see." 

*< Tou distress yourself," said the curate ; at this moment the rector en- 
tered the room, for although a five-bottle man, his heart was open to the calls 
of suffering humanity ; and when he came home, and heard ef the woman's ^ 
misfortune, he went to see if he could assist her. '' I am glad< you are 
come, doctor, as your being a magistrate can be of some use here," con- 
tinued the curate, as Mrs. Hargrave drew nearer, and that gentleman 
enj<Hning silence, again addressed the sufferer. 

" Now go on, and do not hesitate to tell every thing you know about this. 
business. Your immortal soul is of more value to you than any other 
consideration, and how can you hope for pardon, if you leave this world 
without offering some atonement to the parties you have injured in it» 
eapecially when you have it in your power ?" 

The woman turned her glazed eyes towards Mrs. Hargrave. '' I will 
teU all." 

<< And God in his mercy will reward you," murmured the curate. 

I shall relate as briefly as possible the statement made by Ellen Robin- 
son upon her death bed, wherein she charged Miles Carley with the 
robbery of Greorge Hai^rave. She had been seduced by Carley, and 
afterwards placed by him in Mrs. Hargrove's service — for the latter hired 
her on his recommendation — ^in order to advance his suit with Fanny- 
When he saw that Miss Hargrove would not tolerote hb addresses, he 
began to think that his position in society was the cause, and he eagerly 
planned some means of advancing it. The money he had brought home 
from the country, and the sum he understood Hargrave had previously in 
tfie house, afforded temptation too strong for 14^ resistance ; and the 
determination to rob his master was formed at that master's table. Before 
leaving the house, he spoke to Ellen Bobinson, and promising a large 
share of the booty to her, obtiuned her co-operation. She sent the other 
servant out of the way, and secreted Carley in a closet in her master's 
chamber, — ^that closet, which mentioned by Fix, had made Carley turn 
pale. The key was kept in a store-room near the kitchen, and Carley 
covering himself (being first provided with a bunch of skeleton . keys,) 
under some curtains and drapery that accidently lay in the closet, locked 
himself in. It was a bold undertaking, but successfuL When he first 
entered the room, he had determined to take the money ; but if Hargrove 
ejcamined it before he went to bed, and Carley remained in the house, 
the robbery would immediately excite enquiry, and he might be caught ; 
or even in attempting to leave the house when the others were up, he ran 
a risk. Under these circumstances he remained concealed in the closet^ 
vmil the dead of night, and the heavy breathing in the room assured 
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him its occupants were sleeping. He then opened the door, and haying 
before accurately examined the position of the bureau, and found the key 
that opened it, he silently took the money, and crossed to the bed-room door. 
It was then Mrs. Hargrave awoke. He knew she could not see him in 
the dark room, but what a moment was that for him ! She might awaken 
her husband. — He was prepared for this, and had become a murderer in 
his heart. 

AU again became still. At last he reached the street door, and un- 
detected in the darkness and snow that was falling fast, was about leaving 
it, when he found he had forgotten the bunch of keys. Another trial 
remained for him. The keys might lead to detection, and he returned 
to the bed-chamber. Mrs. Hargrave was again wakened, and Carley 
could hear her drawing back the curtains ; he almost fancied he could 
see her eyes glaring at him, through the dark atmosphere of the apart- 
ment. His situation was becoming critical, when, to increase its 
horrors, he listened to her wakening her husband. Miles drew from his 
breast the weapon with which he had provided himself ;— one blow and 
all was over; — but his better angel staid his hand from adding murder to 
robbery. He heard Hargrave say he would go to the kitchen for a 
light. It was a retired apartment, and Carley determined to go down 
stairs, secrete himself in the parlour, and escape while the other was ex- 
amining the room. He had left the hall-door a-jar, and if once at it, 
there was no longer cause to fear. We have seen how Hargrave searched 
the chamber. He committed two mistakes in neither opening the bureau, 
nor going down to the street-door ; and Miles Carley had time to make 
good his retreat. The girl, his accomplice, was the first at the door in 
the morning. She found it laid to, but then she swore otherwise ; her 
oath was believed, for she did not prevaricate ; not being suspected, she 
was not so rigidly examined, and her fellow-servant had nothing to tell, for 
she knew nothing. 

At this part of the narrative, the curate again supported her head and 
moistened her lips, when all in the room were startled by a deep groan 
and a heavy fall. The door had not been closed, there were listeners 
outside, and the body of George Hargrave rolled in at his wife s feet. 
The girl did not see him^ and the doctor opening a vein, he was soon 
restored. He had fainted from the violence of contending emotions, — 
hope, joy, and astonishment. 

I must conclude the girl's story. Miles Carley had promised her a 
large share of the plunder. It was true he supported her, but she sought 
more. She had committed sin and perjury on his account, and expected 
greater wages than he seemed inclined to give. He had managed her 
for five years, when, in the unguarded joy of hopes almost consummated 
by his union with Fanny, and his certainty that Hargrave would never 
prosecute his son-in-law, he refused to give her fifly pounds as a marriage 
. portion. She swore she would have revenge, and although when the 
coach stopped at A , h^ anger had given way to other reflections, 
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God willed it otherwise, and her death-bed became the place of her con- 
fession, and the instrument of justice. Her confession was written ont^ 
by the curate, authenticated bj his, the rector's, and the doctor's ^gna- 
tures ; while George Hargrave quitted A- that very night for Lon^ 
don, and the next morning Ellen Robinson was numbered amongst the 
dead. 

The morning after this discovery, Carley and Mr. Fix, who had just 
returned from a short journey, sat at breakfast in Carley 's chambers in 
the city. The breakfast was comfortable, its arrangements decent, and 
the apartment calculated to convey to one s mind an idea of very tolera- 
ble means, and a large quantity of human comfort. Mr. Fix was just 
the^ person for enjoying in his heart both the place and the meal. The 
fact is, Mr. Pix would rather eat or drink at any other body's expense 
than his own. He had a decided aversion to the ungentlemanly habitof 
putting his hands in his pockets. Carley handed him a cup of tea. 

** Another bit of sugar. Thank you, that will do. By the bye, 
ntfw, Carley, that I have time,'* — Mr. Pix had just commenced opera- 
tions on a spiced round, — " how is little Hargrave ? You saw her that 
night ?'* 

" I went for that purpose." 

** I know you did. Send that mufiin this way. Where did you get 
tins round ? Well, so you hove asked papa and mamma, and intend 
making a match of it." 

** How the deuce do you know ?" asked Carley, somewhat startled, ^ I 
am sure I didn't tell you.*' 

" No ; but I read your intention in your eyes. What did they say ? 
would be most happy, were highly delighted, I suppose ; and Fanny ? — 
Don't yon intend telling me all about it ?" 

" Not now/' 

*' Indeed. Give me another cup of tea, and don't keep all the toast to 
yomrself, as if you had a lease of it in perpetuity," said Mr. Fix, looking 
at his plate while he spoke. " I heard it reported that you held a levee 
yesterday, when two milliners, three dressmakers, a tailor, and a hackney* 
coach proprietor attended^ The fact is, Carley, you are making prepa- 
rations." 

•* Fshaw I" 

" Oh, very well. Then it's true. When you send me the gloves — 
By the bye, I had forgotten — who's to be your second ?" 

** Here's your tea ; is it sweet enough ?" 

" Would make a crock of honey blush — but I was at the gloves. — 

When you send me them ** Mr. Fix paused. The door was opened, 

and two gentlemen of very equivocal appearance entered the apartment* 
Carley jumped up at the intrusion, but there was a something in the 
men 8 manner he did not like, for he sat down again, and became very 
pole; while Mr. Fix threw himself back into his chair, ammged hi» 
neck-cloth, and attempted to look very superb. 

1842. — Sbptembbji. 2 u 
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« Beg joar pardon, gentlemen/' said one of the intmderSy advancing 
towards the table. " I want Mr. Carley ; which is he ?" 

*< That's him at jour elbow, my old 'un/* said Fix, who immediateljr 
perceived that their visit boded no good. 

*' I'm sorry, sir," said the man to Miles, without noticing Fix, '^ to 
disturb you. But this here matter he's very serious, and " 

" I know all about it," said Carley, — " £llen Robinson." 

" That's her name, sir." 

" May burn her with its hottest fires/' muttered Carley between 

his clenched teeth, but her sentence had^been pronounced before he spoke. 

" Is she in the city now ?" 

*< No, sir, she's dead — died at some place twenty miles out of London." 

•* Dead, eh ?" A ray of hope crossed his countenance. " Will one of 
you, gentlemen, call a coach, and I will immediately attend you. Dead,*' 
he continued, speaking to himself, " then her evidence dies with her." 

" Carley, what s wrong ?" said Fix. 

" Why, nothing very particular. The fact is — you have break- 
fasted, eh ?" 

" Like an alderman. Never saw a better round in my life." 

*' The fact is then, Fix, there's a woman in the business." 

^ I see," said Mr. Fix, with a strange twinkle in the comer of his left 
eye — " I see it all. Eh ? Carley, what a nice one you are ? and yon 
so smooth, so methodisticul, so, so — I'll never trust in appearances again.** 

" My dear Fix, you have my secret, and I must rely on you." 

'' I'm as dumb as a post." 

" Good bye, then. You'll dine with me at ^\e.'* 

** With pleasure. Oh, Carley, what a d d cunning one you are." 

Mr. Fix took up his hat, and shaking hands with Carley, departed. 

Miles, under the guidance of the officers, went to Bow-street. He 
saw Hargrave there before him. Many plans entered his mind, but he 
gave them all up. Some of his city friends were in the office, and every 
one looked at him in the manner of men convinced of his guilt. Har- 
grave never raised his eyes, even in the direction of his position. The 
magistrates thought that there was evidence enough to warrant a com- 
mittal. The Bigned confession of Ellen Robinson astonished Carley, and 
he was seen to grow pale as it was read to him. He thought of privately 
addressing Hargrave, but again he feared that might look like guilt, and 
he was committed for the robbery without being able to make any defence.. 
His heart fell as he entered the prison walls. The magistrates, in raising 
the question as to where he had been that night, pointed to a hope of es- 
cape which he eagerly embraced. The testimony of a dying woman 
was strong ; that of several living witnesses might be as convincing. 

Greorge Hargrave was now pitied. Hundreds who before had expres- 
aed a bad opinion of him, wondered how he had ever been suspected, while 
it was singular to think of the number of people who never could think 
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well of Carlej. Even Mr. Fix never coold tolerate him, for Mr. 
had heen disappointed in his dinner. 

The time wore on. The daj for Carle/s trial was almost arrived. 
The night before it had come. Hargrave and his family had been all 
some time living in London ; for not many days after Carlej's committal, 
his friends persuaded him to take a situation offered by one of the first 
mercantile houses in the city. It would be an opening to something 
better, and he did not think himself justified in refusing it. They gave 

up their little cottage in A with regret, and again took up their 

abode in London. The night previous to the trial they sat a little later 
than usual, discoursing about Carley. Mrs. Hargrave had never much 
admired him. She certainly would have given her consent to his marri- 
age with Fanny, for which they now all saw his reasons ; but there had 
been more of necessity than choice in her approval. Hargrave al^rays 
thought him attentive and zealous for his master's welfare. Fanny said 
nothing. 

The clock struck twelve, and just as the last tones were becoming in- 
audible, some one knocked violently at the door* It was opened, and a 
man running into the room exclaimed — 

'* Mr. Carley has cut his throat, and hasn't a minute to live. He wants 
to see you, sir." 

^' Go on then," said Hargrave, leaping up from his seat, and following 
the man, whom he knew to be an attendant in the prison, while Mrs. 
Hargrave almost fainted) and Fanny sat by, astonished and horrified. 

Hargrave was in time. Carley had not yet expired, but the spectacle 
he exhibited was shocking to look at. He instantly knew Hargrave, and 
beckoned him to him, gasping out — 

" I am guilty, guilty — Forgive me, oh, forgive me." 

" May God forgive you, who can," said Hargrave fervently. *' My 
forgiveness you already have," and he turned from the sight. There was 
a groan, he looked in Carley s face. The blood gurgled out of a deep 
wound in his neck, his head fell down on his chest, and he expired. 

Hargraves reputation had been established, and the suicide es- 
caped a trial in this life, to go before another judge in the next. When 
the wonder and talk had subsided, Hargrave obtained some atpnement 
for what he had suffered, in the re-^stablishment of his foriiier high 
character. Several houses entrusted him with their goods, and Fanny 
marrying not long after, Hargrave went into partnership with his son- 
in-law. He is still living in the enjoyment of a green old age. 
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PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF AFGHANISTAN. 

CHAPTER y. 

flketdr of the Present Wtr— Treaty with Rnnjit 8ingh_Dis^tloii of tiie Ferces^ 
FNUlninary Operations — Passage of the Bolan — March to Caadahar— Stonnfaig of 
Ghnsni — Shah Si]\)ah remstaied at Cabul— Stonnfaig of Khelat^^Betom of Sir J. 
Keana to India—Khelat retaken by the Beluchis— Guerilla War of the Ghilzia and 
Cakers— General Rising of the A^hans in the autumn of 1841 — Overtlirow of the 
Xnglish, and Auniliilation of their Forces in Cabul — Subsequent Morements of this 
Anglo-Indian Annies — Conclusion. 

We shaU now give our readers a few *' dates and distancesy" sli^t 
elmmicles of the Anglo- Afghan war ; the length to which this svbjeel 
Itts ran in our pages, precluding us from entering into the milxtarj d»« 
tails we at first contemplated. 

Having resolved on war. Lord Auckland set to work in earnest; 
X'Naghlen was sent to Runjit's court, and succeeded in forming a treaty 
(dated 26th June, 1838,) to which Sujah was partj^ whereby the Maha«> 
rajah was to supply Sikh armies in aid of Sujah*s restoration, receiving 
in return a renunciation of all Afghan rights to all the territorj which 
lie (Runjit) had overrun near the Indus; also subsidies, presents, and 
commercial privileges* Sujah besides bound himself to fight against 
every enemy of the English, to communicate with no foreign power, but 
through or with their permission, to leave tlie dastribntion of ques- 
tioned borders to them, in tkort to be their eervant^ pratneU tkey rertorwd 
him the throne. In pursuance of the same policy, (Mrders were issued fov 
the assemblage of troops at Bombay and near Delhi, and commissions 
were issued in Sujah's name, but by English orders and management, 
for raising ten thousand men under the name of an auxiliary army, 
and the regular Indian army was increased about fifteen thousand men. 

On the ] St November, the Bengal troops mustered at Kumal, about 
eighty miles west of Delhi, and on the 8th marched for Feroepore, 
ftaled on the bank of the Sutlege, about seventy miles further down thao 
I#udiana. Shortly after the concentration of the Bengal troops at Feroe- 
pore, news arrived that the Shah of Persia, having suffered severely in a 
aally made by Kamran, had raised the seige of Herat on the 9th September. 
The effect of this news was to induce a diminution of the invading force, 
and instead of the entire army assembled, moving on Afghanistan, and 
Ferozpore being occupied by additional forces, it was arranged that one 
corps should remain there as a reserve. And here a strange fact occurred; 
it seems that Sir Henry Fane had selected the choice regiments of Ben- 
gal for this ultra-Indus campaign, and when it was determined that part 
should remain, he actually sanctioned the casting lots for which regiments 
were to be stationary, and which to join the army of operations ; a pro- 
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ceeding so unmilitarj, that nothing save the printed accounts of staff 
officers of that armj could make us belieye it The end of this arrange* 
ment was as fc^ows. Sir Henry Fane finding the case less pressing, 
resumed his intention of returning to England at once. In consequence 
of this retirement, Lieut. General Sir John Keane, commander of the 
forces at Bombay, and of the Bombay contingent, got the command of the 
entire expedition, and Major General Sir Willoughby Cotton command* 
ed the Bengal contingent. From what we have said of the positions of 
the Indian desert, lying parallel to, and to the same length as the Soly- 
man mountains, though separated from them by the Indus and its skirts ; 
and from the Bolan and Kyber passes, (the only practicable entrances to 
Afghanistan) facing respectively the Delta of the Indus and the broad 
part of the Punjab, it will be clear to a reader with a map in his hand, 
that armies having their base of operations on the west frontier of British 
India, that is, on a line from Ludiana to Bombay, and having Cabul as 
the point of operations, are very limited in t !: 3 ir routes. Thus a force 
from Bombay should (unless it marched the whole length of the base 
line) reach the mouth of the Bolan pass either by a march through Guase- 
rat, Scinde, and Gundava, or )3ff water carnage to Scinde, and thence 
to the Bolan. The former course was considered impossible at that time 
of the year, and therefore it was determined to begin by sea. Acoord- 
ingly on the 30th day of November, Sir John Keane at the head of 5,600 
men landed at the Kurachi mouth of the Indus. We have already 
noticed the treaties of 1832 and '36, whereby the English recognized the 
Scindian independence, and solemnly promised and vowed not to intro* 
duce arms, war ships, or a military force, into the waters or roada of 
Scinde ; yet when the Scindians objected to the military occupation of 
their territory, and the passage of armies through it, these very English^ 
without even a pretence of right, sent a cool message to the Amirs, that 
the treaty was inconvenient, and should be considered at an end ; and to 
punish them for questioning England's right to do wrong, they were 
called upon for twenty-five laks of arrears, due (said Lord Auckland) to 
Sujah; who was not de facto, nor was treated by the English as d$ 
jure. Shah for thirty years before. 

The troops from Bengal would naturally move across the Punjab on 
the Kyber j^s, nor was there any treaty to prevent their doing so. 
'But then Runjit had 60,000 regulars and 100 guns, (wherein he difiered 
irom the Scindians) and then he could not be quarrelled with, and then 
he was such a jealous old fellow, not liking sepoys in Lahore, and then-— 
and then — ^the Kyber pass was very strong. Finally it was resolved, that 
while a Sikh army, aided by a corps of Sujah's contingent, moved by 
Peshawur on the Kyber to create a diversion, the main Bengal armj 
should march down the east bank of the Indus, cross it at Bukkur, and 
joining the Bombay column, effect its entry into Afghanistan by the 
Bolan. The whole army then was distributed in the following manner :— * 
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'EotceB aotiBg hy Peshwur and the Kyber: — 

1. Pirt of Shah S^jah's contiiigeiit, nominally under his eldeat son, 

the Shahsada Timur, really under Colonel Wade 4,800 

2. Sikh contin^enft 6^000 

3. Sikh reserve at Peshawar, under General Allard* 15,000 



Total on the Kyber Une 25,801 

Bombay column under Major-Gencral Willshire, accompanied to 
Badur by the Commander-in-chief Sir John Keane, consisting 
of 388 of Her Migesty's 4th Light Dragoons, and Her Higes- 
ty's 2d, 17th, and 40th foot ; the 1st Company's Light Cavahy, 
and the 1st, 5th, 1 9th, and 23rd Native Infantry, and two 

troops of Horse Artillery 5,600 

Bombay reserve, occupying Bukkur, Hyderabad, Tatta, and 
Yikkur, two Companies of Artillery, Her Majesty's 40th regt. 
of Foot, and Company's 2nd, 22nd, and 26th Native Infantry... 3^)00 



Total of Bombay Division 8^600 

6b Bengal division, Migor-General Sir Willooghby Cotton, com- 
manding Infantry and whole division ; Major-General Thack- 
well. Cavalry; Brigadier Stephenson, Artillery, consisting of 
Her Majesty's 16th Light Dragoons and 13th Infantry, the 
1 0th or Bengal European regiment, the Company's 3nd and 3rd 
Cavalry, and 16th, 31st, 3dth, 37th, 4Ist, 43rd, and 48th Native 
Infantry ; one troop of Artillery, one camel battery of nine 
pounders and battering train, and siege and pontoon equipage 9,500 

7. Shah Sujah*s contingent, — his Majesty in person, aided by Bri- 
gadier Chamberlain, 4,000 Infantry, 2,000 Cavalry, and one 
troop Horse Artillery ... ... 6,000 

8; Reserve at Fcrozpore, under Migor- General Duncan 4,250 



Total of Bengal Division 19,750 



Grand Total 54,150 

Besides these, the 4th Regiment of the Company's cavalry and l7th 
infantry accompanied the governor-general as an escort across the Pun- 
jab; and a considerable force, including the unhappy 44th, or East Essex 
regiment, was brigaded at Kumal. Major Parsons was commissaiy- 
general, and Captain Thompson chief engineer. 

The Bombay army communicated with its magazines at Bombay by 
Guzerat, and by sea, of which the English of course were in possession. 
The Bengal division communicated with its base and reserves in Bengal^ 
by the east bank of the Indus to Delhi, but received its supplies chiefly 
from magazines formed on its line of march by its conmiissaries and 
allies. Lastly, the Peshawur force was in direct connexion with the 
whole Sikh army of 100,000 men, and with the whole resources of the 
Punjab. 

Of this Peshawur army (as its operations were few and separated from 

* Allard died of an aiFection of the heart, 23rd January, 1899, and was wi cc sada 4 
iBlhe eonuaand of the Sikh amy by Ycntwai 
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the main force) it may suffice to say, that it remained fiddling before the 
Kjber till July, 1839) when encouraged by the success of the other army, 
and by the withdrawal of Dost Mohammed's regular troops, it attacked 
the Kybers, and at last carried the lower part of the pass and the fort of 
Ali Musjid, and there the Peshawur army was when the flight of Dost 
Mohamed on the 2nd of August put an end to the war. 

On the 29th and 30th November, Runjit and Lord Auckland had 
interriews, conducted wilh great magnificence, after which Lord Auck- 
land paid a visit to Runjit s capital. 

Sujah was the first to move, he broke up from Ludiana, the 5th day 
of December ; moved down the left bank of the Indus, consuming the 
British magazines, — crossed the Indus at Goth Amil in thirty-six boats, 
and pushed on to his old quarters at Shikarpore, accompanied by Sir A. 
Bumes. The Bengal division moved out of Ferozpore, in five brigades, 
from the 9th to the 15th of December, 1838, and reached Buhawulpore 
on the 6th January, and Rorec on the 21st January, 1839. In the 
meantime Sir John Keane was making way in Scinde ; having received 
six hundred camels from the chief of Cutch, in addition to fourteen 
hundred of his own, he proceeded towards Tatta on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, and reached it on the 30th. From this he issued orders to the 
Amirs, requiring their consent to the violation of the treaty of 1832, the 
payment of 27 laks of rupees, and the admission of an English garrison of 
4000 men. Keane left Tatta the 23rd January, and received a final refu- 
sal of these terms from the Hydrabad chief on the 25th. Expecting this, 
three brigades of tlie Bengal force had moved down from Roree« As 
neither Keane nor his detachment had battering guns, and Hydrabad wajs 
well walled and garrisoned by some 20,000 Bcluchis, a hard fight was 
expected, and it is worth while to read the letters and books of the 
British ofiicers, full of brigand fancies and robber's hopes as to the 
plunder of the Hydrubad treasury. But they were disappointed. Tlie 
unfortunate chief foolishly cowed, and endured worse than defeat ; he 
became a dependant on England, gave the money, and received tlie 
garrizon. 

This example prevailed with the Kyrpore Amir. He, too, was 
wheedled by Burncs, and bullied by the army, into surrendering the 
strong fort of Bukkur, situated on an island near Roree, and with it hi^ 
independence. 

The first stage of the campaign was now over, and, except at Kurachi, 
no shot had been fired. Yet the Bengal troops had sufi*ered severely ; 
their camels disrelished the herbage and shrubs near the Indus, and 
sickened by hundreds. But the most difficult task was before them. 
The whole force amounted to about 16,000, exclusive of Sujah, wh(» 
had increased his force by all the robbers he could recruit^ amounting to 
scTcral thousand horse. The 16,000 English and Indian troops had no 
less, it is said, than 80,000 camp followers,* a proportion exceeding that 

* At Candahar, after the severe march, the Bengal force alone had 98,000 camp 
followers. 
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in the luxurious array of Xerxes. To carry ammunition, food, 
luiggage for this force, 35,000 camels were required, and were, after ii 
nite tronhle and expense, procured. The second part of the campaign 
began. It led .across the salt plain of Gundava, and from the scarcity of 
water, it was accomplished in single brigades, and even so, the sufferings of 
the troops were dreadful ; the wells became soon mere muddy patches. 
Major Curcton, with a corps of pioneers, pushed on with Sir A.Bumes into 
the Bolan Pass ; Sujah crossed Gundava the 2nd week in February ; 
Cotton, the 14th, by way of Brag and Dadur, and the week after, the 
Bombay column got through Larkanu, and having reached Gundava 
(the town), it was sought to carry them across to Kelat, but the Gundava 
Pass being found impracticable, they changed their line, and followed Sir 
J. Keanc up i\\2 Bolun. The march through this defile (66 miles long) 
histcd for seven <!uys. 'T\ui top of it is 3,500 feet above the sea. The 
first three dnys' m. rjlics were up a slight ascent, and in a broad vale, to 
Bebi Nanuk ; tlio t':ree next, in a steep and narrow gorge, where the 
want of water \i f ..ii rapidly to destroy the horses, and disorganise the 
troops. The tjoventh day brought them out of the defile by the Siri 
Bolan stream head. 

The main body of the troops now got across the Poverty Plain, and 
reached Shal the last week in March, minus a large part of its baggage 
and baggage cattle (both horses and camels), which were lost in the pase. 

Sir J. Keane joined them at Shal, the 4th April. Before his arrival 
provisions had become fearfully scarce ; the Khan of Khelat refused to 
send any, and the country afforded little ; accordingly, being limited to 
what provisions they brought through the pass, the soldier s rations wwe 
reduced to one pound of flour per day, and the followers to half a pound. 
A halt of a fortnight took place at Quettah, and that town being strongly 
garrisoned to preserve the communications, and to guard the left flank of 
the army from any attack through the Kelat pass, the remainder of 
the troops moved out of Quettah the I7th April. The march to Canda- 
har lay through the Kojuk pass, in the Kojeh Amran mountains. 
During the march, which occupied twenty-one days, no force attacked 
the troops save the plundering Achukzyes, who carried off numbers of 
camels. But the want of forage, food, and water began to tell rapidly 
and severely. The Hindus were forced to eat meat, and became irregu- 
lar and discontented, — the artillery horses dropped in every ascent, 

the camels died by thousands, —the cavalry suffered at such a rate, that 
one hundred and sixteen horses died from the 6th to the 1 1th of April, 
and the whole army was unfit for fighting. Well for them that briberr 
and treason had preceded them. English gold, and the intrigoes of Bumes 
and Sujah, had so divided the counsels of Candahar, that the Sirdars 
allowed the enemy to advance unopposed through the Bolan and Kojuk 
passes, which could not have been forced ; and rtow, when the level ground 
was reached, by this shaken, and, as it appears by t** awn account dis- 
pirited enemy, and when a boM charge of the Durani horse would have 
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epdoff the Englkh sqnadnms,* feaving their battalions to retreat or die, 
iiteachery saved them still. The greatest of the Caker Khans came into 
the camp with his adhesion, and 500 fresh horse ; others followed, 
and the Barukzye Sirdars, who had marched out to strike for their 
thrones and country, despaired of both, and fled to their old castle on the 
Helmund — fled without a struggle, and without a pursuit. Keane entered 
Candahar the 25th April, and on the 8th, Sujah was proclaimed de facto 
Shah of the Duranis. While the armj was there the news arrived of 
Annjit Singh's death. After a long and severe illness, the old lion died 
groanless on the 27th June, and was succeeded bj his eldest son Kurrukf 
Singh, a creature whom Bumes describes as an " imbecile." 

Supplies were now procured through the Lohani merchants from 
the neighbouring tribes. As for the convoys, they generally miscarried ; 
some were destroyed in the Bolan pass ; thus Palmer's convoy lost eight 
hundred camels there ; some thinned away by the march ; for example, 
one which left Shikarpore with 4,500 camels brought only 1,200 to 
Candahar. However, enough were got, and aided by rest, the troops 
quickly recovered, and on the 27th began to move towards Ghuznij 
amounting to 10,000 English and Indians, and a large Afghan force of 
Snjah's. Ehelat i Ghilzi, being occupied by its gallant owners, was passed 
at a respectful distance on the 4th July, and Ghuzni reached on the 21stl 
Keane had left his battering train at Candahar, hopeless of carrying it 
rapidly through the defiles, and expecting money to open the gates of 
Ghuzni to him. But Hyder Khan (Dost Mohammed's son) was in the 
town with 3000 men, and instantly opened a fire on the enemy. What 
was to be done ? The engineers were consulted, and Captain Thompson, 
finding that the north entrance to the the town was not walled up, and 
consisted of a mere wooden gate, proposed a plan of surprise originally 
suggested for such cases by Colonel Pasley. At three o'clock in 
the morning of the 23d July, while the attention of the garrison was 
drawn to other quarters by a cannonade, the engineer officei^ stole up to 
this gate with several bags containing 8001bs. of gunpowder, and having 
fired them by a train, the gate was blown to pieces, and Colonel Dennie 
with a storming party rushed in. The struggle was severe, but Briga- 
dier Sale coming up with the reserve, the town was carried, and shortly 
after the castle. The Afghans were shot down in every direction, and 
while the British loss was 182 killed and wounded, the Afghans loet 
1500 killed and wounded. 

The surprise of Ghuzni was the first and principal fight between the 
English and Afghans. The old means cleared the rest of the way. The 
troops of Dost Mohamed had received bribes and promises if they would 
betray him ; the fall of Ghuzni decided them. On the first of August, 

■ ■ ■!! i-» » I ■ ■ ■ -» ■ .1 I I III.. m . ... - . . I ifc 

* The language of one officer is, "500 good bone eonld have done what thej Hked 
with us." 

t Tiiis Komik died 5th October, 1840, and was succeeded by the present Maha- 
n^th Shere Sfaigb, a dissipated, clerer,^earele8S Mow. 
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the Amir, though knowidg their designs, led them out to meet the foe ; 
and when, on the second, the advanced guards came in sight, he pro- 
ceeded to rei^icw his armj, carrying with him a Koran, on which he 
asked them t6 swear fidelity once more. They had conscience enough 
to refuse ; when, facing the line of his cavalry, he told them with wild 
passion, *' You are going to desert me, but, oh, give me first one charge 
on these Feringi (European) dogs, and then abandon me forever." — 
He asked in vain, and seeing his last chance gone, he left the ground, 
and, accompanied by about two hundred faithful cavalry, fied to Bamian, 
and from thence to Kunduz. Sujah and Keane entered Cabul the 7th 
of August, and the Shah resumed his old home, where he was to find 
his grave in the Biila Hissar. 

The after operations were the storming of Khelat on the 13th Nov. 
after a resistance in which the Khan Mihrab and his principal officers 
were slain, while the English loss was 138 killed and wounded. 

The taking of several minor forts was proceeded with, a tribute to the 
S[hybers was agreed on, and a large body of Afghan troops being in 
course of organization, Sir John Keane, with about ' half the English 
army, returned to India across the Punjab. The Russians having in- 
vaded Khiva, the departure of Sir-W. Cotton was delayed ; but the sands 
of Tartary and the lances of its wild men having reduced the Russian, 
army, it retreated to Orenburg, and Sir W. Cotton resumed his march. 

And now it was done ; every city, every considerable fort in Afghan- 
istan had received an English garrison ; the Khybers had been success- 
fully bribed, the Gliilzis repulsed, the Duranis humbled ! Yet were the 
English farther than ever from having conquered the country. They 
had literally no friends, not even Sujah; for no sooner was he enthroned, 
than fancying himself a king instead of a puppet, he i*equired respect 
and in some cases obedience from the British ofiicers ; and his sons and 
friends required unlimited rights of plunder and slaughter over their old 
foes throughout the country ; and being disappointed, some of them raised 
troops against their father and friend. But the English naturally resent- 
ed any assumption of authority in their paltry creature, and insisted on 
all public crimes being perpetrated by themselves, and after a civilized 
fashion. Nor were these quarrels their only vexation ; their troops were 
in continual action north, east, and south. Dost Mohamed entering 
Bamian with a body of Kulum horse, after sweeping olf the English 
outposts, was beaten by Colonel Dennie, while to counterbalance this, 
the Beluchis retook Khelat, slaying every one of the foreign garrison ; 
and following up their success, they blockaded or stormed the English 
redoubts in Upper Scinde, Gundava, and the Bolan. 

But the Ghilzis and Cakers began a more formidable system, namely, 
a guerilla war. Unsettled themselves, without towns or local attach- 
ments, they retreated before any large force; but every courier and 
convoy, every detachment sent to procure forage or relieve an outpost, 
was attacked, and in three cases out of four successfully. In fact Uiere 
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were not anj three months in the year 1840, in which the English did not 
lose more soldiers than in the campaign of invasion. On the 8th of 
Novemher of that year, Dost Mohamed having suffered another defeat, 
and finding his dependant life among the Usbegs intolerahle, surrendered 
to General Sale, and was transmitted as a state prisoner to India. With 
him went all his family, except Akbar Khan, who remained in Bokhara* 
Nussir the son of Mihrab, the Khelat Khan, crushed by an immense mass 
of troops, pressing on himat the same time from Scinde and Quettah, hav- 
ing destroyed Khelat, and protracted the war Cor many months, at length 
submitted, and »till the country was unconquered. Commerce had 
absolutely ceased, every dispatch required a couple of squadrons and 
field pieces to guard it. Every convoy had a corp$ d^armie round it. 
Tribe after tribe appeared on the field ; no sooner were the Ghilzies 
beaten, than the Nurzyes broke out, and a victory in Shal was followed 
by an insurrection in Bajur. The government of Herat was at the 
same time usurped by Yar Mahomed, the English mission turned out, 
and literally chased to Girhisk. The Khybers and Kujjuks respectively 
beat the troops sent against them. All these occurrences compelled the 
Indian government to restore their Afghanistan force to its war comple- 
ment, and as the winter of 1840-1 advanced, to raise it to a third more than 
Lord Keane led through the Bolan. The effect of this was to enforce 
a temporary tranquillity on the main lines of road, by which means 
quantities of English goods were conveyed into the country. But this 
temporary lull had a mischievous effect, for as it confirmed the power of 
Shah Sujah's officers, it established a system of tyranny, persecution, 
and bribery so bad, as to alienate every man from the Shah's govern- 
ment, and thus fresh wars were prepared. Throughout the whole spring 
and summer of 1841, there were continual skirmishes with the Ghil- 
sis and Duranis, (the minor tribes being quiet) and it often happened in 
these engagements that eighty or ninety men and officers were killed and 
wounded. 

And thus affairs proceeded in conquered Affghauistan, until the general 
rising of last autumn, in which Cabul, Ghizni, and all the outposts, with 
the guns and magazines, have been captured. Shah Sujah, Bumes, 
M'Naghten, and over one hundred English officers killed, and the Cabul 
force ( 1 3,000 ) , the Ghizni ( 1 ,500 ) , the Kohistan ( 1 ,000) annihilated. It 
is needless for us to repeat the details of these events to our readers, who 
are doubtless familiar with them, from the newspaper accounts. Suffice it, 
that the Anglo-Indian government having perpetrated every degree of 
treachery and cruelty, having made war without provocation and against 
policy, having dethroned an able patriot to raise a feeble villain, havuig 
wasted ten millions of money between military expenses and bribes, hav- 
ing lost their ablest diplomatists, their forts, officers, and armies, having 
stained themselves with every crime, weakened themselves by every blun- 
der, and disgraced themselves with every ally, every subject, every neigh- 
bour, and every enemyi they are now about to resume the war tbey should 
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never hare begun. It is not easy, without detail, to predict the «i 
€tte results of the present campaign. As yet, General Sale's defence of 
J'elalabad is the only military feat to which the English can torn from 
their counties^ failures; but their successes in other quarters, if not quite 
so honourable, had been much more decisive. Sale* bribed for provisioBB 
to be sure, but then he held his own, and beat his besiegers with ball and 
blade ; but P6lloek, more simple in his operations, bought all his suooesay 
and if report speaks true, jockied the Kybers into the bargain. £fe 
agreed to pay £15,000 for the sale of the pass ; £5,000 down, and £10,000 
at Ali MuBJid, receiTing fourteen chiefs as hostages. But as it turned OHt 
that (designedly or accidentally upon Pollock's part) he was opposed bj 
some Afridi robbers, and marching in great array he lost fimrtten men, 
(one for every hostage it seems) for this he is said to have withheld 
the balance of the £10,000, and to havd threatened the hostages with -% 
short shrift and a stout gallows. To us this seems unjust, for as be 
went thro* the upper and itron^r part of the pass, from Ali Mui^id to 
Duka, without the loss of even fourteen men^ or tmy mttaek at all, we 
must assume that he had satisfied the Kybers with the fnU £15,000 ao« 
cording to promise, though we should not be sorry to find the yagabonds 
who s^d the passes of their country miss the wages of their iniqui^. 
Just as Pollock made his way by gold where Wylde failed with anns^ 
Greneral England seems to have cleared the road to Candahar, where he 
had suffered so sharp a check a fortnight before. 

The English having such means of dividing their enemies, being ena- 
bled to force the strongest passes without any loss of men at the rate of 
£200 per mile, (the proportion paid at the Kyber) we think it probable 
that if forward operations be continued, Cabul and Ghuzni will be besieg- 
ed, and the former, at least, taken this campaign '; nor is it improbable, that 
by the help of a convoy of donkeys, (to which General Nott has resorted 
in the dearth of camelsf ) British armies may move through the great val- 
leys of the country with the loss of a few hundred men. But for aU this^ 
too, a reckoning will come : the winter will destroy the military commu- 
nications, the ulusi of the Afghans will rise again, the outposts will all be 
taken, the British occupations will be pared down to Cabul, Ghuzni, and 
Candahar, and without looking for even any grand disaster, the spring of 
1843 will bring its fresh expeditions, and its fresh bribings, and intrigues. 
The mountaineers must be broken again, and the passes /tt^ once more ; 
and should the Kybers pick up a conscience, or their avarice rise above the 
English treasury, larger English armies than General Elphinstone's may 
find permanent quarters in the valleys of CabuL But be this as it may, 
the Indian accounts must be made up. The bare communications with 
Afghanistan will cost a couple of millions a year; add the army and civil 

* By the way» it turns out that he was in the act of samoderiog the town to AUnr 
Khan when the political agent interfered. 

t That the English hare thas fallen back on the jackasses* appears from the o&ciai 
returns. 
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eaiablkhsieQi of tliat conntvy, and it will appear that a more effectual 
Beanfl could not have been dcTised <^ producing that bankruptcy in 
India (which even Sir Robert Peel is forced to speak of as impending) 
thftn fanvdening it with the preserration of Afghanistan. 

On the other hand, whether Afghanistan may not be soon abandoned, 
is unknown to the public. Sir B. Peel's government has oertainly tha 
koack of keeping its own counsel^ and till accounts reach us from tha 
seal of war we must only speculate. The Ttmeg continues to assert and 
Tindicate the withdrawal of the English army to the east of the InduSi 
wiiile the Chronicle as eagerly denies and stigmatizes such a proceeding,, 
and Sir R. Peel plumply refuses to shew a line of his despatches, fearful^ 
qooth he, of the Afghana reading his speech as soon as the Govamor- 
geaeraL That Lord Ellenborough issued an order for the evacuation of 
Jellalabad is clear ; and equally so that this step involved in it, as a. 
necessary c<msequenoey the abandonment of Eastern Afghanistan. But 
wihether this order was mistakenly extended to an order for an immediate- 
letseat by tha Commander of the Forces in India, (Sir Jaspeir NichoUs). 
or wiiether the whde design of the retareat has been ^van up, a feW' 
»ka will solve. -^ 



FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OF IRELAND.* 

When the legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland was 

effected, there was a great difference of financial circumstances between 

the two countries. There were two debts, but one was not more than 

the sixteenth part of the otlier. There was necessarily a proportionate 

d]£Eerence as to taxation. One of the *' Papers relating to the Income, 

Expenditure, Commerce and Trade of Ireland,'* presented to Parliament 

in 1834, on the motion of Mr. Spring Rice, shews that certain articles of 

consumption, such as tea, sugar, wine, &c. yielded, in the year 1801, a 

revenue of £1,531,446 ; but if they had been subject to the British rate of 

taxation, they would have produced £2,882,370» and that therefore 

Ireland was favoured in mitigated imposts with reference to these 

articles to the extent of £1,350,924 (Sessional Papers, No. 194). 

Ireland had besides the advantage of a commerce, wliich had for years 

been making an extraordinary progress. Lord Grey, in debating the Union 

question in 1799, contended that there wAs nothing in the advancement 

even of Scotland comparable to the increase of commercial wealth in 

Ireland.f Mr. Pitt boasted of this prosperity, because it afforded him a 

ground on which he could claim the confidence of the Irish people in the 

^t • • >. 

* Speech of John O'Conhbli*, Esq. M. P. delivered in tbe House of ComisonB on 
Tftonday, July 2r, 1843. 
t Parliamentary History, ^eL96,p^a8. 
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justice and generosity of Oreat Britain, from whose parliament he c(hi- 
tended that l^e prosperity emanated. He referred to a speech delivered 
by Mr. Foster in 1 785, in which there was a description of the advantages 
we even then began to enjoy in our commerce with England. '* In the 
present time/' said Mr. Fitt, << the trade is still more advantageous, as far 
as relates to the mere interchange of manufactures ; the manufactures 
received in Ireland from Great Britain amounting to one million, while 
Great Britain, on the other hand, imported manufactured produce from 
Ireland to the amount of between four and five millions sterling. There 
are other circumstances of advantage. All the articles which are essen- 
tial to the trade, to the subsistence, or, as raw materials, to the progress 
of Irish manufacture, are sent free from duty. Other very considerable 
advantages are <given ; for the chief article in their manufacture, and in- 
deed what constitutes four-fifths of her export trade to all parts of the 
world, Ireland is indebted, not to that independent legislature on which 
her prosperity is said to depend, but to this parliament. It is by the 
bounty granted by this parliament that the linen trade has been brought 
to the height at which it now is. It is by this parliament that a market- 
has been given for its linen to the amount of three millions. By the 
bounty which we give to Ireland we afford her a double market for this 
article, and thus ensure to her an advantage, in competition with other 
countries, in linens, of thirty-three per cent. It may be thought, per- 
haps, that by so doing we injure ourselves ; but we wisely determined to 
sacrifice advantages, which by conducing to the prosperity of Ireland, 
were ultimately beneficial to the whole. By this practice we indeed ap- 
pear to forego the advantage of the duty arising from the importation of 
other linen, constituting a revenue of £700 000 ; or, by admitting their 
linens only, to sacrifice in the price of the article a million sterling.''* 

In another part of the speech Mr. Fitt asks himself, if Ireland be so 
prosperous, what are the advantages she is to derive from the Union. 
His n^ply is that it is of no little consequence " to secure the advantages 
she already enjoyed.** He speaks of grants for the encouragement of 
internal improvement. " If we have done this,'* he says, " when the 
parliaments of the two countries have been separated, and under circum- 
stances when it was at least doubtful whether what was in fact given to 
Ireland was also given to Great Britain ; and when the former countiy 
was but partially united to the latter ; can there, I say, be any well 
founded apprehensions that when Ireland is parliamentarily united with 
ourselves, such grants would be resumed ? The advantages of the linen 
trade have been stated in Ireland by a respectable authority, as an ail- 
ment against the Union ; but I must observe, that this trade at present 
rests on the independent discri^tion of the parliament of Great Britain^ 
whereas, were a Union to take place, the trade would, in the first in- 
stance, be secured by formal and irrevocable compact, and would besides, 

* Speech dclirered Jan.' Slit, 1799. 
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from the identity of interest between the two countries, have a security 
for its continuance worth a thousand compacts." Lord Castlereagh used 
similar language, and he dwelt particularly on the benefits Ireland was 
to derive from mitigated taxation. He said the Union was not sought 
for, as a measure conferring financial advantages on Great Britain. He 
affected to consider it unfavourable to Great Britain in that point of view, 
and as to Ireland, ''she would be considerably less taxed than if she 
remained separate."* He said that the Union wpuld give us a ''commu- 
nity of property in the territorial revenue of Great Britain, though we 
were not called upon for a shilling of the debt by which it had been 
obtained." Lord Clare, in alluding to the small share we had in the 
burdens of England, observed it was proverbial to say, " England had 
our war expenses to answer for." " We claim,'* said he, " a right po 
trade with the British colonies and plantations^ and we claim the protec- 
tion of the British navy, without contributing to the necessary expense 
of cither establishment. We claim a right to retain the monopoly of the 
British market for our linens, at the expense of an enormous tax imposed 
by England on her own consumption, and a revenue relinquished in the 
same proportion on foreign linens.*' Again he observed, that " we raise 
a revenue of more than £230,000 a year on British goods imported into 
Ireland, and in return the revenue raised by England on the importation 
of Irish produce is little more than £10,000." If it be asked why Eng- 
land bestowed all this bounty, the answer is that it was conceded in 
retribution for past injustice. Much was due to that country, which, 
according to Mr. Fitt, in the debate on the commercial propositions, in 
1785, was for ages " deprived of the use of her own resources, and ren- 
dered subservient to the interest and opulence of England." 

Many were the advantages, then, of which Ireland was in posscssioA 
at the period of the Union. She was advancing in commercial prosper- 
ity more rapidly even than Scotland. She had nothing to do with the 
war expenditure of England, though she possessed all the benefits derived - 
from those colonies and plantations which were acquired by that expen- 
diture. She paid small taxes. Her manufactures were protected by 
imposts on British goods amounting to £2C0,000, and her produce, when 
it reached England, had not to encounter a greater obstacle than what 
was imposed by a fractional part of that sum. Besides all, she had the 
advantage of a monopoly to which Great Britain ma^e a voluntary sacri- 
fice of one million a year. 

What a contrast to the present condition of afikirs \ We have a part- 
nership in the whole war expenditure. We enjoy the colonies, but we 
pay for them. There is no longer a large debt and a little debt, but one 
great debt, which imposes upon us the same responsibility it does ujpon 
Great Britain. The low standard of taxation has departed. On cer- 
tain articles of consumption there was a gain to be had of £1,350,924, by 

* Speeoh dettvMred Feb. 1600. 
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mmg them in Irduid. No matter at which side of the chamiel a man 
Boiw liYes as regards these necessaries, the taxation is the same athoth aides; 
it is *' assimilated.^ The fetters of English commerce on its passage to 
Ireland are gone ; so is the superiority over Scotch improvement. On this 
bead a question may he raised, and we must give a proof. Scotch re* 
YOnue is not usually distinguished from English in the public acoounts ; 
but there is a paper of the date of 1832, (sessional number 206) whi<^ 
states its amount at that period ; it was £5,113,363, though the Irish 
was only £4,392,101. Now, the Scotch revenue in 1801 was only 
£1,985,794 ; while the Irish was £2,664,128 ; so that we were farther 
behind Scotland in 1832 as to revenue, than we were before her at the 
period of the union. Lastly, England's sacrifice of one million a year to 
the Irish linen trade has vanished. The thirty-three per cent, and the 
other encouragements merged at an early period of the imperial sway 
into a small grant to a Linen Board. That was attacked as early as 
1815, and it finally yielded under Mr. Groulbum's financial manage- 
ment in 1828; though a Committee of the House of Commons, in recom- 
mending that it should be continued, took occasion to remind the public 
that the Irish monopoly in linens originated in a solemn engagement of 
William the Third and his parliament, and was a compensation made, 
with a guarantee that it should be perpetual, for the forcible suppresaieB 
of the Irish woollen trade. 

These and other facts, which have been pressed upon national attea* 
tion in various forms by Mr. Staunton within these twelve years, wa« 
doubtless present to Mr. John O'Connell s mind, when he gave notice 
that he would move as an amendment to the minister s project as to the 
Irish stamp duties ; that, <' considering the heavy existing taxation of < 
Ireland, it is not expedient to increase her stamp duties." 

The speech by which the Hon. member supported his amendment, is 
now before us. We look upon it as of no small importance, that even 
one member of Parliament is able to make such a speech. Every point 
Qiged must be familiar to those acquainted with Mr* Staunton's works ; 
but though a good deal was said in the debate of 1834 on the Repeal of. 
the Union, as to the fiscal injustice done to Ireland, there was no com* 
prehensive exposition of it attempted in Parliament, with the advantage 
of adequate information, until the duty was undertaken, and, it is but' 
justice to say, most ably executed, by Mr. John O'Connell. We should 
remark, that scarcely three sentences of this important statement have 
found their way into the London newspapers. Mr. 0*Connell was com- 
pelled by circumstances to rise at an advanced period of the evening : — 

*' Ue said he felt the fnll dtsadvantan^s and diiBculties before him— first, from the 
latenees not only of the period of the session, but also from the lateness of thto hoor, 
(twelve o'clock). He was not, however, to blame for this, as he had been patiently 
waiting during the session for an opportunity, which the government had not given tiU 
then, although to convenience the government he had given way hst March on the 
resolution respecting Irish stamp duties; having done so, on the understanding, as 'he 
conceived, that they would hate given a »p—^ spportunity of discussing the prmciple 
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of that resolatioii. As to the lateness of the hour, he was only complying with the 
wish expressed to him by several members, to haye his amendment disposed of as soon 
as possible, and also with an intimation he considered he had received of the cott- 
▼enienee it would be to the gorernment/* 

The hour of twelve, but, much more impressivelj, the subject to he 
debated, warned the reporters to relax their efforts ; and while thej con- 
tented themselves by a brief notice of one or two of the topics introduced, 
the editors, in their <^ summary," described very accurately all that oc- 
curred down to twelve, and then broke off with the observation, that 
<< nothing further took place of any importance." This makes it more 
incumbent on others to do justice to Mr. (yConnell, — and, under any 
circumstances, we are sure we would have the reader's license to quote 
him unsparingly : — 

" His simple statement was, that Ireland had been taxed too much, and ought not to 
be more taxed. To make his case it was necessary to go into some details (cries of 
' question.') He was sorry honorable members were so impatient, but it was not his 
fault that he had to go on at so late a time of night. The existing financial arrange- 
ments between Great Britain and Ireland were founded upon an act passed in 1816, 
for consolidating the two exchequers, and rendering them liable to indiscriminate con« 
tribution, by equal taxes, to the united expenditure. Before that act, their contributions 
were in the proportion of two parts for Ireland to fifteen parts for Great Britain. 
These proportions were fixed by Lord Castlereagh at the Union, although much pro- 
tested against at the time by the Irish lords and others, as imposing too high a rate 
upon Ireland. Lord Castlereagh himself allowed at the time that he was not satisfied as 
to its justice ; but it was not necessary to dwell on this point, as presently he (Mr. J. 
O'C J would be able to bring forward the opinions of members of the government in 
1816, condemning the 2-17ths for Ireland as unjust and oppressive. The arrangement 
of the debts at the Union, and up to 1817, was that each country should separately 
provide for its debt previously contracted. Lord Castlereagh said in 1800, that a 
perfect consolidation and union in financial matters was then impossible, consistent 
with common justice to Ireland, as her debt was so much smaller than that of Great 
Britain; the Irish debt, on the 5th of January, 1801, as represented by the annual 
charge upon it, requiring annually only £1,194,000, while the annual charge on the 
British debt was then £16,600,000. This was the case, notwithstanding that the 
Irish debt had been most grievously and unjustly swelled, especially during the three 
preceding years, by her being called upon to pay the expenses, first of the fostering by 
the government of the rebellion, and afterwards of the putting it down. But he 
would not go into matters that occurred before the Union, as his present motion had 
nothing to do with the discussions on that measure. The question of the Repeal of 
the Union was too grave and important to bo based upon a question of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence ; and his present motion was to redress financial grievances, which 
should be redressed whether the Union were repealed or not. 

More than the expense of the rebellion was charged to Ireland. The 
rebellion was over in 1798, and, (to use a Hibemicism) it might have 
been over before it began. It is shewn in the recent work of Dr. Mad- 
den^ and it has been proved, in several ways, that the government were 
cognizant of the proceedings of the conspirators from the commencement, 
and had the power to crush them when it pleased, and thus save the 
country the horrors of an out-break. It does not seem uncharitable^ 
therefore, to assume, that it thought an insurrection in 1798 desirable, 
)842^— SxPTEMBza. 9 x 
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with a view to the carrying of the long meditated Union. Bat the ex- 
penditure upon the rebellion made a small proportion of the debt due bj 
Ireland in 1800: — 

In 1795, the Irish debt was £2,940,000 

*' 1796, 4,469,000 

« 1797, 5,376,000 

" 1798, : 9,275,000 

" 1799, , 14,920,000 

" 1800, 21,757,000 

« 1801, 26,841,000 

The principal expenditure is proved here to have been subsequent to 
the rebellion ; but whether before or after, there can be no dispute that 
it should not have been charged exclusively to Ireland. Who thinks now 
of making Canada pay for any thing which has occurred relative either 
to her insurrection or her Parliament? We are fully persuaded that a 
proper adjustment of the debt incurred even before the Union, would 
have left Ireland, at that period, no larger liability than £10,000,000. 

As to the proportion of expenditure fixed upon at the Union, though 
Lord Castlereagh did not admit that he doubted its justice, he still 
allowed that there was no standard by which it could be regulated with 
any certainty ; and this it may be supposed, was the reason why a clause 
was introduced, enacting that unless a consolidation should previously 
take place, there should be 'a revision of the rate of contribution " at 
periods not more distant than twenty years, and not less than seven.** 
In a protest entered on the journals of the House of Lords, the amount 
allotted to Ireland was not only deemed excessive, but more than doubie 
that which her ability warranted. Taking, said the author of this 
remonstrance, the balance of trade as a criterion, the proportion should 

have been: — 29 to 1 

Current cash ... ... ... 12 to 1 

Permanent revenue ... ... ... 13 to 1, 

giving an average of 18 to 1 ; whereas the Castlereagh proportion was 
15 to 2, or 1 to 7^, instead of 1 to 18. 

'* Lord Castlereagh further said, that at the Scotch Uuion, a consolidation was 
effected by giving Scotland a money-compensation for taking on her the English liabi- 
lities, but that this viras impossible in the case of Ireland, as the debt of the latter 
ooontry was so much inferior to the British. lie said, however, that as England 
might be able to reduce her debt — that if she did so in tlie course of some years, bo 
far down at least, as to bring it to bear no higher a proportion to the Irish than that of 
their rates of contribution, it would be well in such case to leave the Imperial Parlia- 
jnent the power of effecting the consolidation. Accordingly, the act of Umon provided 
t)iat whenever the two debts should come to bear that proportion to each other, the 
consolidation might take place; provided, however, also, that a second condition 
should occur at the same time. The second condition was, that the respective circum- 
stances of the two countries should i^ppear at that time to justify their being called 
upon henceforth to contribute, indiscriminately, by equal taxes in each. Thus, Ir«- 
land seemed to have two safeguards against being made at any time liable for tlM ex* 
cani?e debt of Great Britain; flrst, hi Lord Caatlereagh's expUnation, that the 
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ner in wbioh tba required proportion between the two debts was to be attained, should 
be by the reduction of the British debt, not by the increase of the Irish; and, secondly, 
that no step could be taken in the contemplated consolidation, unless the respective 
circumstance of each country should appear to justify equal taxation^in other words, 
untii the ability of Ireland to bear taxation should have much increased. But the 
house would scarcely believe that the first of these conditions was attained by the 
wanton and flagitious increase of Irish debt, and not by any decrease of the British ; 
and as to the second condition, it was not taken hito consideration at all. Thus he 
contended, that the act of consolidation was totally illegal and void, as it violated the 
expressed intentions and views of its author. Lord Castlereagh, with regard to one con- 
dition, and as it was carried without reference to the second condition. The latter did 
not exist, and could not have been said so to do, as the very increase of the debt of 
Ireland, under a limited system of taxation, was in itself a proof of her inability to 
bear the same taxes as Great Britain ; and even that limited system of taxation was 
too high for her." 

The incident of a pecuniary compensation having been connected 
with the Scotch arrangement, is remarkable, and should always be borne 
in memory. That compensation amounted to about £400,000> wliich is 
still available to the promotion of Scottish interests. The English debt, 
at the period of the Scotch union, was about £20,000,000, and for 
assenting to share in the responsibility of that insignificant sum, the 
Scotch people got the " equivalent" of £400,000. It is easy to cal- 
culate the equivalent to which Ireland would have been entitled, if she 
consented to share in the responsibility of tlie £420,000,000 which 
formed the excess of the British over the Irish debt in 1800. Instead 
of giving her an " equivalent" in money, to be applied in all times to 
come to purposes of Irish improvement, the British minister gave her 
an inordinate accumulation of debt, laying down the doctrine at the 
same time that he thus supplied a just ground for additional taxation ; 
Lord Castlereagh assumed in the debates on the Union, that England 
had not the means of giving Ireland an adequate '< equivalent" in money. 
Indeed it would be difficult to estimate the money consideration, that 
would supply to a nation a motive sufficiently strong to induce it to mort- 
gage its territory and the industry of its people, for a debt liable to an 
interest of sixteen or seventeen millions annually. But money might 
have tempted the Irish as it did the Scotch ; it was not,[^however, forth- 
coming in 1800, and <<it was therefcnre absolutely necessary," as Lord 
Castlereagh had said " that the respective debts of the countries should 
remain distinct, and of course that their taxation should remain separate." 
The money was not forthcoming in 1 800, neither was it forthcoming in 
1816, when an act of parliament passed to make the debts one, and the 
taxation "indiscriminate." And what formed the substitute for the 
cash? A shew of figures on paper, expressing a certain number of 
millions of pretended debt. These millions never came to Ireland ; 
Ireland never received the least benefit from them ; they were incoan- 
patible with her bargain at the Union, if bargain she made; for the 
engagement with her was that she should unite '< on a strict measure of 
relative ability," and it was to that she assented^ if she assented at aU» 
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These millions never could have existed even upon paper, if the ^^measure 
of relative abilitjr" had been adhered to. They had their origin, there- 
fore, in fraud and injustice. They were a direct emanation of violated 
faith ; they were the creation merely of an impudent cheat, and yet they 
supplied the place of cash in the arrangement of 1816 ! 

Can there be a doubt that the advantage of a <' strict measure of 
relative ability^ has been denied to Ireland, contrary to solemn promise 
and every principle of common justice ? 

** The present Lord Fitzgerald and Yesci, President of the Board of Trade, was, 
when Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer in 1816, the mouthpiece of Lord Castlereagh a 
^fovernment, in proposinjj^ the consolidation of the exchequers, and in doing so, he thus 
denounced the injustice of the Union-rate of contribution imposed upon Ireland, and 
its grievous effects upon her : — * I hope it will not be said tliat L-eland throws a great 
burden on the empire to save herself. Oh, no ! The necessity of reviewing the act 
of Union has been caused by the sacrifices she has made, doing her best to keep pace 
with you. You contracted with her for an expenditure she could not meet. She had 
been led to hope that her expenditure would be Ichs when united to you than before. 
She has absolutely paid more in taxes since the Union than seventy-eight millions, 
being forty -seven more than her revenue in the fifteen years on which her contributioa 
was calculated.' Thus the government itself, in 1816, confessed that the rate of con* 
tribution was too high. But the present Chancellor of the Exchequer bore witness 
liiraself to the same fact. In 1822, when speaking to a motion of Sir J. Newport's, 
the right hon. gentleman himself said, ' The Union contribution of two-seventeenths 
for Ireland is now allowed on all hands to have been more than she was able to bear.' 
He (Mr. O'Connell) should content himself, and he thought the house should be content 
with these admissions, coming as they did from two gentlemen high in office at present, 
and one of them in that house (loud cries of * hear, hear.*) Thus the Union rate was 
(>HtabIished to have been unjust, and being so, the consequence necessarily follows, that 
the increase of Irish debt between 1800 and 1817 was unjust, it having been caused 
by the inability of Ireland to meet the unjustly grievous rate in question." 

Here are the witnesses to prove the deed. It is well tliat they are of 
the party by whom it was perpetrated. With the evidence of Lord Fitz- 
gerald on the matter we have long been familiar ; but we happen not to 
have met before the words which are quoted from his colleague, Mr. 
Goulburn, and we are indebted for them altogether to the useful research 
of Mr. O'Connell. 

It is assumed in one of these passages from which we have made 
extracts, that according to Lord Castlereagh, there could have been no 
just consolidation of the Exchequers without a liquidation of the British 
debt His doctrine was, that the proportion of the two debts justifying 
a consolidation might be brought about by a liquidation of one debt and an 
augmentation of the other. Mr. Pitt hazarded a similar proposition, for 
in April, 1800, (Parliamentary History, vol. 35, p. 53) he asked these 
questions, " Would you defer the advantage of the Union, because you 
cannot at once carry it to the extent you wish ? or will you defer it 
until by the increase of the debt of Ireland^ and the decrease of the debt 
of England, the two countries had so far approximated towards each 
other, that an identity of finance might be established P* Here it is 
advanced, that borrowing at one side and liquidation on the other might 
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attain the object. There was no effectiye liquidation up to 1816. Fre- 
vionslj to tliat year there was a constant increase, until the whole of 
the funded debt reached to £705,000,000. In 1816, the funded debt 
was to an insignificant amount decreased, and the unfunded debt iu creased, 
but there was no such liquidation as could have been contemplated bj any 
just man at the Union. The liquidation which Mr. Pitt discoursed about 
must, ;f his views were honest, have involved hundreds of millions of 
British debt ; and the increase of debt on the part of Ireland must have 
been that small amount of borrowing, which in one year would be 
admissible to make up a deficit, that there would be an expectation of 
supplying by revenue in the next. There is a clause in the act in the 
following words ; — 

" Provided that if at any time, in raising? their respective contributions hereby fixed 
for each country, the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall jud;;e it fit to raise a 
greater proportion of such respective contributions in one country within the year than 
the other, or to set apart a greater proportion of sinking fund for the liquidation of the 
whole or any part of the loan raised on account of the one country, than of that raised 
on account of the other ; then such part of the said loan, for the liquidation of which 
different proWsions shall heave been made fur tlie respective countries, shall be kept 
distinct, and shall be borne by each separately ; and only that part of the said loan be 
deemed joint and common, for tlie reduction of which the respective countries shall 
have made provision in the proportion of their respective contributions. 

If tliis clause were introduced to hold out a temptation to dispropor- 
tionate borrowing in Ireland, and in anticipation that in a few years the 
two debts would by this means alone be brought to the proportions war- 
ranting a consolidation, then it is only to be said, that the whole contri- 
vance was a more deliberate and unscrupulous fraud than it is believed 
to be, even amongst many of the accusers of Pitt and Castlereagh. But 
let the progress of the Irish debt be ever so rapid, it is plain that Pitt 
wished his hearers to believe that he reckoned upon effective liquidation 
of the English debt — liquidation by hundreds of millions — and this liqui- 
dation has not taken place, though the consolidation received the ready 
sanction of the imperial parliament. Now liquidation to the extent of 
hundreds of millions, or any large amount, was properly regarded by 
Mr. Foster and the other opponents of the union as a proof of Britain'^ 
prosperity, and there could be no disproportionate borrowing by Ireland 
of any magnitude that would not attest her poverty. " The monstrous 
absurdity," said Mr. Foster, on the 15th March, 1800, " which you would 
force down our throats is, that Ireland's increase of poverty and England's 
increase of wealth are to bring them to an equality of condition, so as to 
be able to bear an equality of taxes. This," he added, " is contrary to 
all reason." 

Mr. (yConnell next proceeds to shew, that the really equitable adjust- 
ment in 1816, would have been a lowering of the rate of contribution 
paid by Ireland, and a transfer to Great Britain of such portion of the 
increased debt, as was created either by the blunders or fraud of the 
authors of the act of Union. He regards the consolidation as having 
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been materially serviceable to Great Britain^ without producing any 
thinir but mischief to Ireland. 



o 



In the first place, she (Grreat Britain) obtained what was in itself a most important 
benefit — namely, the security to her national creditor of the present and future re- 
sources of Ireland. And then she has been able to relieve herself of much of the 
separate taxation which she was previously compeUed to endure. This would be seen 
by examining into wliat was the utmost that could be set down for the separate taza^ 
tion tliat is so much talked of at present. In excise, she pays on hops, bricks, soap, 
post-horse duty, and licences, 6;c., about £1,700,000. There is then the product of 
her duties on home spirits, which arc much higher than the Irish, and may be about 
£2,200,000. In stampK she pays ou newspaper supplements, medicines, cards, dice, 
stage and hackney coach licenses, &c., £^60,000, and by higher rates than the Irish 
on other items of stamps, she pays a further sum of nearly tlie same amount Land 
and assessed taxes gave last year £4,700,000. The total of all these was £9,600,000, 
which he (Mr. John O'Connell) took to be even an exaggerated statement of the 
British separate taxation ; but his endcarour was to take the case as strongly against 
himself as possible, as he thought the case of Irclaud so strong that it could afford 
to be understated. But although he would not disturb the exaggerations in the state- 
ment he had just read, he should say there were deductions to be made from the total 
of £9,600,0(M>, on account of what are called in the finance accounts, * drawbacks, 
repayments, allowances,' upon the duties mentioned in the statement. Thus, for 
instance, hops, on exportation to Ireland, have the duty remitted upon them, or, in 
other words, the duty is paid back by the government to the exporter. Again, a por- 
tion of the amounts he had read were really x>aid by Ireland, as money went from Ire- 
land to effect insurances in England, and as stamped inodicincs, cards, and some minor 
articles of stamp duties were imported from England, paying the duty there. There 
was also what was in fact an uncredited contribution from Ireland in the benefit the 
British Exchequer receives from the expenditure in Great Britain of millions of Irish 
absentee rents. lie thought he was not saying too inuchy when, taking all these de- 
ductions into account, he considered they amounted to at least £600,000; and that 
therefore the separate taxation of Great Britain did not, at the very outside, exceed a 
nett amount of £U,()0^00, and he believed they were really less. But, taking them 
at that sum, let us sec how the case stands : — 
Annual charge of the British debt contracted before the Union (see 

Par. Paper 256, of 1821,) ... ... ... ... £16,600,000 

Separate taxation of Great Britain ... ... ... ... 9,000,000 



Excess of annua> charge ... ... ... ... ... 7,600,000 

This amount of British debt, over and above her separate payments, she, by the 
powers given her by the consolidation act, compels Ireland to assist her in paying ; 
although at the Union, Ireland wjvs strongly and repeatedly assured she should never 
have any thing to do with the British debt contracted previous to the Union." 

We think Mr. O'Connell overrates the separate taxation, under some 
of the foregoing heads, and he appears of the same opinion himself*. Ou 
hops there is no difference o^ impost between the English and Irish con- 
sumer. Supplements to newspapers are taxed in Ireland as well as Eng- 
land, the difference being a discount of twenty-five per cent, conceded by 
the late government, in consideration of the change in newspaper duties 
having effected a far more important alteration in the condition of the 
English press than the Irish. The soap tax is mitigated in England, by 
a drawback which gives the manufacturer the command of the Irish 
market. There is no practical diJQTerence in cards, medicines, or dice, 
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between tbe taxes of the two countries. Stamps liave gone a far waj 
recently towards entire assimilation. Britisli spirits bear nearly double 
tbe tax on the Irish ; but if the latter were taxed as high as the British, 
it is not likely that the revenue arising from them would be forced a 
tenth above the present amount. Our crown quit rents are in some sort 
a set-off to the land tax of England. We do not see that the new income 
tax is introduced into Mr. O'Connell's catalogue, on account, we suppose, 
of the very short period which it is to la.st. There is no doubt, that to 
whatever extent the interest payable by England for separate debt at the 
Union, exceeds the whole of her present separate taxation, she makes 
Ireland contribute unwarrantably to her expenditure. There is, how- 
ever, a consideration independent of the debt charge. England provided 
at the Union, out of her own resources exclusively, for considerably more 
than her debt liability. To do this^ she had then an exclusive income 
tax of £5,800,000> and her whole range of ta:xation was higher than that 
of Ireland. Her separate taxation in 1800 was not sixteen millions, but 
twenty four millions. Is there any reason connected with the relative 
capabilities of the two countries, why it should be less at present ? The 
table, at the end of this article, moved for some time since by Mr. O'Con- 
nell, shews that the condition of Ireland has made no approximation to 
that of England since the Union. 

We come now to the alleged benefits which Ireland has received 
from the act, which gives her a partnership, without an equivalent, in 
the whole British debt. 

" What did the consolidation do for Ireland ? It is pretended that she got great 
benefits, as it abolished the unjust and universally condemned rate of contribution the 
Union had put upon her ; and further, that Great Britain took on herself the burden of 
the increase of the Irish debt between the Union and 1817. But as to that increase^ 
it having been declared and admitted to have been unjust, no 'brguhicnt can be fairly 
founded upon the burthen of it having been taken off; and especially when its amount, 
▼iz., aa annual charge of £2,700,000, was such moderate purcliase money for getting 
the security of the resources of Ireland for the whole enormous amount of the British 
debt. He trusted now to show that notwitlistanding that the Union rate of contribu* 
tion had been condemned, and that at the consolidation it was declared that Ireland 
should be released from that unjust and condemned rate, yet she has since been forced 
to pay, at the very least, as much as that rate. To show this, he had taken the average 
of the revenues of the two countries during the twenty-five years 6inc<^ 1817, with also 
the arerage of their united expenditure, and of the charge of their united debts ; and 
deducting the latter from their united expenditure, had got the amount of expenditure 
common to both, on which he had calculated the average of their respective contribu- 
tions, taking the Union rates in each. It was necessary to premise that the respective 
amounts of income in the calculation should be altered, by taking into account the un- 
credited payments by IreUnd on articles cliie6y of customs' revenue, which she import- 
ed from £ngland, paying the duty there. These latter payments were different from 
the uncredited payments he had before spoken of, which were under heads under which 
Ireland was supposed to pay nothing at aU. But tliose he now would speak of, were 
upon items upon which the rates of duty arc the same as in England. The late Lord 
Congleton, in his '* Financial Reform." estimated these at £300,000 annually, and did- 
BOt include in his estimate any portion of the customs' receipts on tea for consumption 
la Irelaiid. Those receipts were, at the time he wrote, and for some time after, ere- 
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ditod to the British reTenne, and amounted then to nearly £500,000. Neither did he 
inclode the Irish qnil and crown rents, which by a paper of the present session. No. 
^2, oontinoing a former return, luiTe averaged about £65,000 annually since the 
Union. As to the present uncredited payments by Ireland on foreign articles imported 
jhrough England, it was only necessary to compare the details of foreign imports into 
either country in this year s finance accounts. On some articles of common consump- 
tion there appeared no receipt whatever in the Irish Ust ; on others a receipt of j£1, of 
£5^ of S 16, or £20, while the English receipts on them amounted to many thousands 
— in some to hundreds of thousands. Thus there must bo an uncredited payment by 
Ireland upon such articles ; or if that were contested, and that the amount in the Irish 
list vras held accurately to represent Irish consumption, then a most convincing argu* 
ment was furnished of the utter inability of Ireland to bear further taxation, when she 
was so poor as only to consume those articles to the amount stated in her lists. Under 
all these circumstances, he did not think he was overstating his case, in taking the 
aggregate of the Irish payments uncredited to have amounted to an annual average, 
during the twenty-five years, of £400,000. Subtracting this from the average of Bri- 
tish income, and of course adding it to the Irish, the twenty-five years' averages will 
stand thus : — ^British income, £49,671,330 ; Irish income, ^£4,930,473; united expendi- 
ture, £53,198,413; charge of united debts, £29,363,422. Subtracting the charge of 
debts from the expenditure, we have £23,834,991, as the amount of the common ex-> 
penditure, viz. that on wluch, according to the terms of the Act of Union, the amounts 
of contribution were to be calculated in the ratio of two to fifteen, or two-seventeenths 
for Ireland. Now, first take the case that England took off the burden of the Irish 
unjust increase of debt between the Union and 1817, there will remain jC 1,194,000, 
being the charge of the Irish debt at the Union. Subtract this firom the amount of 
Irish income, and there will remain £3,736,473, which has gone to England, and 
which will be found to amount not to the condemned proportion of two seventeenths, 
but to the far higher and more grievous proportion of two-twelfths of the common 
expenditure. But if we take it on the ground that Ireland should not be totally absol- 
ved from the whole amount of her increase of debt from 1801 to 1817, but that that 
amount should have been shared between the two countries, the foUow^hig would bo 
the result — taking, as before, the annual charge to represent the debt, for the sake of 
the convenience of the calculation : — Charge of the Irish debt on 6ih of January, 1801, 
£1,194,000; charge of the Irish debt on 5th of January, 1817, £3,927,000— befaig 
an increase of £2,733,000, or 229 per cent. ; whereas the charge of the British 
debt in the same interval had only increased from £16,600,000 to £27,750,000, or 
67 per cent. Now, we would show what would have occurred, had the arrangement 
been that an increase equal in proportion to the British should be paid for by Ireland, 
and that the excess of her increase above that was to be put on the two countries 
in the proportion of their rates of contribution : — 
Irish debt cluirged at the Union ... ... ... ... ... £1,194,000 

67 per cent, increase up to the year 1817, as in England ... ... 799,980 

Add 2.17ths of the excess of increase (viz. £1,933,020) ... ... 227,414 



Total average for 25 years, debt liabilities of Ireland ... ... £2,221,394 

A deduction, however, is to be made as follows : — The charge of the united debts in 
1837 was £31,677,000, and it is now no more than £29,450,110, showing a decrease 
since 1817 of £2,226,890. It would be only faur in the calculation to give Ireland at 
least 2-l7ths of this reduction, which would amount to £261,986 ; and this s\mi sub* 
tracted from the debt liabilities of Ireland, would leave only £1,859,408, after providing 
for which, the Irish income would give still £2,97 1 ,0t>5 to meet her proportion of the com« 
mon expenditure. Two-seventeenths of this common expenditure would be £2,804, i 16, 
leaving a surplus of Irish income over expenditure of £166,949, which surplus is the 
one-eighth of the surplus of the united income over the united expenditure on the 
average of the twenty-five years sinoe 1816. Thus, he contended, that even nndor the 
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hanh ttid Hringent anrangement be had supposed, it would be found tbat« in reality, 
the consolidation had not relieved Ireland from the condemned rate of contribution.*' 

This is a long extract, but it would be injustice to the subject and the 
speaker to omit a word of it. The exposition as to the proportion of the 
general expenditure which Ireland is compelled at present to contribute, 
notwithstanding the pretended relief of the consolidation, is very striking 
and conclusive. It is easy to exhibit the important results to Ireland, if 
there had been no consolidation, but a re-adjustment of the condemned 
propositions, which is clearly the course that justice demanded. Suppose 
the debt contracted before the Union by each country was suffered to 
remain separate, England would be liable to a separate annual charge, in 
round numbers, of £16,000,000, and Ireland of £1,000,000. Compatible 
with this arrangement, and consistent with the act of Union itself, would 
have been a declaration, that all expenditure subsequent to the Union 
should be regarded as joint expenditure, and be payed according to the 
ability of each country respectively. The whole expenditure we will 
take in ordinary years to be £50,000,000. To meet this, there is a 
revenue, we will say, of £45,400,000, contributed by Great Britain, and 
£4,600,000 by Ireland. Deduct £ 1 7,000,000 from the whole expenditure 
as interest of separate debt, and there will remain £33,000,000 of joint ex- 
penditure ! Now, to this, Ireland should contribute in the proportion of 
her power of raising revenue, which would appear to be not more than 
one-tenth of that of Great Britain, and she should, besides, pay the in- 
terest of her separate debt. On these principles, she should pay 
£3,300,000 of the joint expenditure, and, £1,000,000 of the separate. 
But her revenue at the supposed amount is £300,000 more than this 
sum, — an amount which would be applicable, according to the act of 
union, to the liquidation of debt, to the reduction of taxation, or the local 
improvement of Ireland. Supposing the Irish revenue to be only the 
one-twelflh of the British, a result would be produced still more favour- 
able to Ireland. Taking it for granted that the Irish revenue will yet 
form one-fifth of the whole, and it would long before now have reached 
that amount, if there were any real foundation for these tales of " giant- 
stride prosperity" of which we have heard so much in recent years. In that 
case there would be a fifth towards the joint expenditure of £33,000,000, 
to be supplied by Ireland. This fifth would be £6,600,000, a very con- 
siderable contribution ; but to meet it, and the interest of her separate 
debt, Ireland would have £10,000,000, and therefore she would still have 
a surplus of £3,400,000. If Ireland, under the present arrangements, 
could prosper, so as to be capable of raising half the imperial revenue^ 
the obligation she is placed under by the act of consolidation would 
oblige her to pay towards the general expenditure, between eight and 
nine millions annually more than she would be required to pay by the 
articles of the Union. In short, the consolidation is an act of rank injus- 
tice. It can only work to Irish injury. It is calculated to turn pros- 
perity itself into a source of evil, by augmenting the pecuniary drain of 
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the country. As yet the mischief is more thfioretic&l tima pneticaL B«l 

the practical injury is of no small magnitude to a country so situated as 
Ireland. In forty-two years even £300,000 annually appropriated to a 
useful oli^ect, would dedicate to that object upwiuds of £12,000,000. 
It may be pretended that if we had a '* surplus" to that extent, applica- 
ble, since the year 1800, to the purposes contemplated in the act of 
imion, we would have been deprived of some advantages which we have 
enjoyed. What are these advantages ? Not exemption from excessive 
taxation, for it has been encreased imtil it destroyed revenue. Not miti- 
gation of war imposts, for Mr. O'Connell has shewn that the practical 
relief to Ireland since the peace has been only 1 to 25, as compared to 
that conceded to England. There have been annual grants for certain 
** miscellaneous" services, but they were secured to us by act of parlia- 
ment, at least for twenty years. There have been grants of a similar 
description for Scotland ; though she received her '' equivalent'* in money. 
Ireland had the benefit of such grants under her own parliament, and 
she had at the same time the benefit of a low scale of taxation, of a 
resident gentry, of fostered manufactures, and of a complete exemption 
&om the responsibilities of an Imperial debt. 

Mr. O^ConncU having shewn that Ireland actually contributed the 
condemned rate of 2-l7ths subsequent to the consolidation, has felt that he 
might afford a pretext for the allegation that Ireland has advanced in the 
means of defraying expenditure. 

** An argument might be rused, that as he had shown that Ireland ftince 1817 hai 
at least paid the Union rate of contribution, which same rate she had been found 
unable to pay before 1817, therefore that he had proved her to have increased in abililgr. 
But this was not the case : she had paid that rate since, not because of greater ability 
than before, but because the expenditure of the empire had materially diminished. 
That expenditure diminished twenty-six millions the year that the consolidation act 
came into force, and even the heavy expenditure of the year 1841 was fourteen mil- 
lions less than that of 1817, making a total of reduction of expenditure since 1816 to 
the present time, of forty millions. It was this reduction which enabled England to 
drain from Ireland the full amount and more of her Union contributions to the cooo- 
mon expenditure. But the expenses of Great Britain are on the increase, and tho 
consolidation act gives her the power of unlimitedly drawing upon Ireland. The 
latter will be again rendered bankrupt as she was before, and therefore it was that he 
thought it was time to protest, and that Ireland should demand at least some modiftcfr> 
tion of the act of consolidation, if not its total repeal, on the grounds of its undeni* 
able illegality and grievous oppression to Ireland." 

There is not a shadow of ground on which it can be allied that 

Ireland, relatively to England, has advanced in the means of contributing 

to expenditure. 

" Where, then," asked Mr. O'Connell, " was the benefit of the consolidation to 
Ireland, or rather, where was not the ii\jury f If in consequence of it the Britiah 
market was more freely opened to the Irish com and cattle, that was a benefit to 
England herself, and besides, she took care in return to get the command of our 
market for her manufactures." 

There was no commercial advantage to Ireland, consequent upon the 
consolidation of the Exchequers. The com intercourse was long 
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previously arranged^ and the best that can be said of it, as far as Ireland 
is concerned, is, that it recognises a distinction between her and foreign 
countries. It necessarily tended to cheapen the price of com in Eng- 
land, and it was therefore in that respect a sort of " charter" to that 
country. The amplest compensation was made for its utmost advantages 
by the manufacturing intercourse, by which it was in process of time 
succeeded ; and if it can be alleged that Ireland has had a monopoly 
heretofore for her corn and cattle, England has had a far more valuable 
monopoly for her manufactures. We say emphatically heretofore^ for it 
appears that the Irish advantage is brought pretty near to its termination, 
while the English monopoly lives in all its pristine vigour. There is no 
doubt that the measures of the sessions just closed, entrench largely 
upon the " monopoly*' in corn, and annihilate any advantages the Irish 
farmer could have had in cattle. 

As Mr. O'Connell was not reported by the persons attending the 
gallery for the London press, it is to be presumed that he supplied to the 
Dublin journals the abstract of his exceedingly creditable and important 
speech, from which we make our quotations. In the abstract we find only 
an allusion to a memorable judgment on Irish taxation, pronounced by 
the late Lord Sydenham in 1830. Mr. O'Connell thought it would be a 
trespass upon the limited space of the daily press to give it at length, 
but we have no difficulty in making room for it :— 

" A case is established in the instance of Ireland, which is written in characters too 
legible not to serve as a guide to future financiers — one which should bring shame on 
the memory of its authors. The revenue of Ireland in 1807 amounted to £4,378,000. 
Between that year and the conclusion of the war, taxes were successively imposed, 
which, according to the calculations of Chancellors of the i^xchequer, were to produce 
£3,400,000, or to augment the revenue to the extent of £7,700,000. What was the 
result? Why, that in the year 1821, when that amount, less by about £400,000 for 
taxes repealed, ought to have been paid into the Exchequer, the whole revenue of Ire- 
land amounted only to £3,844,000 ; being £533,000 less than in 1807, previous to one 
farthing of these additional taxes having been imposed. Here is an example to prove 
that an increase of taxation does not tend to produce a corresponding increase of 
revenue, but, on the contrary, an actual diminution." 

There 4s next a bare allusion to an opinion recorded by the Finance 
Committee in 1816, but we subjoin the express words in which that opi- 
nion was recorded : — 

*' For several years Ireland has advanced in permanent taxation more rapidly than 
Great Britain itself, notwithstanding the immense exertions of the latter country, 
including the extraordinary and war taxes ; the permanent revenue of Great Britain 
having increased from the year ISOl in the proportion of 16^ to 10; the whole revenue 
of Great Britain, including the war taxes, as 21|- to 10, and the revenues of Ireland in 
the proportion of 23 to 10. But in the twenty-four years referred to your conmiittee, 
the increase of Irish revenue has been in the proportion of 46| to 10." 

The abstract proceeds thus, glancing at many important subjects : — 

" Some persons had asserted that if Ireland had been treated with injustice, it had 
been compensated for by relief of taxation, and a greater proportion of public 
money in loans and grants than England had got. But by a return he had moved for 
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this session, whidi, amongst other things, continued a former return relatiye to taxes 
in the two countries, he found that of the relief of taxation-^that is, the gross 
amount since tlie Union— Great Britain had got £42,000,000, while IreUnd had got 
but £2,300,000. On the other hand, while of taxes imposed, £6,900,000 were put on 
Great BritHin, Ireland had had the large proportion of £900,000 ; that is to say, her 
relief of taxation was less than one -eighteenth part, her share of the imposition of 
taxation was nearly one-seventh. And as to the assessed taxes, which were made the 
occasion of taunting Irish members with the indulgence they had received by the re- 
mission of them, the total amount of relief given by their remission in Ireland, inclu- 
ding a partial relief some years previous to the total repeal, would be found by those 
papers to have been but about £500,000, or £600,000; while, in the same papers. Great 
Britain would be found to have g^ven herself relief under the same heads to the 
amount of upwards of £5,000,000. Then, as to the public money spent on the two coun- 
tries, a return of the year 1839 gave eight millions odd, as the amount spent upon Ire- 
land, and looking through the finance accounts since then, some five or six hundred 
pounds since should be added, which would give a total for Ireland of, in round num- 
bers, £9,000,000. One of the returns he had moved for this year were similarly worded 
by him as the return of 1839, and was for a parallel amount for Great Britain ; and it 
gave an amount of £15,600,000, notwithstanding some explained omissions that he 
would not now delay to discuss. Again, it has been said that Ireland never repaid a 
loan of public money ; but the finance accounts of the present year would show that 
she has repaid more than five millions, whereas Great Britain has repaid only a little 
more than tlirec. And money advanced to Ireland bore interest at five per cent., 
though obtained by the government at three per cent., which was not the case in Great 
Britain, where the per centage was seldom above four, and several advances bore no 
interest at all, such as, among others, the £250,000 advanced to the projectors of the 
Tliamcs Tunnel. In fact, Ireland had got nothing to compensate her for the drains, 
direct and indirect, that were made from her. The payers he had so often mentioned, 
showed, upon an account of the remittance of moneys from the Irish Exchequer to tlie 
British, and vice versa, there had, on the whole amount since the Union, been an 
excess of Irbh remittance of no less than twenty-five millions. Then there was the 
loss by diminished expenditure of public offices, owing to their being removed to Eng- 
land. Ireland lost the amount of their expenditure, which, in her anomalous and 
%vretched condition, was of importance to her ; and if any reduction of the imperial 
expenditure were effected in consequence, the benefit of the economy was spread over 
the three countries, while the loss was to Ireland alone. Then came the enormous 
absentee drain, nearly four millions, destroying much of what benefit Ireland could 
otherwise expect from her provision and cattle exports ; as the money the latter pro- 
duced went away, for the greater part, into the pockets of the landlords living abroad. 
It was ridiculous to institute a comparison between the contributions of Great Britain 
and Ireland. One was a rich, the other a poor country. Great Britain had various 
manufactures — Ireland but one, and that faiUng.*' 

Mr. O'Connell has entered into some calculations as to the probable 
amount of uncredited taxation. By this phrase is meant revenue con- 
tributed hy Ireland and paid in Gi-eat Britain, and therefore set down as 
British revenue in the public accounts. There were once sugar bakeries 
in Dublin, but they have vanished ; and all the refined sugar consumed 
in the country is imported^ after payment in Great Britain of the large 
duty to which the article is liable. Under this head an amount of 
£120,000 a year may be set down for uncredited taxation. There is a 
great consumption of British paper in Ireland ; it yields probably a reve- 
nue of £90,000 a year, which is credited to the British exchequer. 
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Almost all the glass consumed in Ireland is imported, and there can be 
little doubt that it makes an item in the uncredited revenue of at least 
£100,000 a year. Hops add to that revenue, and so do timber, fruits, 
wines, teas, sugars, spices, drugs, silks, and almost all imported articles 
of consumption liable to customs' duty. Mr. O'Connell, observing his^ 
customary scrupulous moderation in all his assumptions, reckons the un- 
credited taxation as only £600,000 a year. An important consideration 
on this head is, that there has been uncredited taxation since the Union, 
and that by an omission to take it into account, in the estimate of the reve- 
nua in each year prior to the consolidation, the Irish debt had been to no 
inconsiderable degree augmented. 
The abstract thus concludes : — 



«a 



There was a bitter complaint the other day, that agricultural wages had fallen in 
some English counties to 7s. or 8s. a-week. But the average of agricultural wages 
in Ireland was not 66. Again, out of the £53,000,000, making the amount of the 
united income of Great Britain and Ireland last year, Ireland paid equal rates on 
articles that produced Xi4,000,000, and yet the produce credited and uncredited was but 
one-eleventh of tliat amount. Was not that a sign of poverty in a people who arc one- 
third of the population of the empire ? But the right hon. baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
had himself admitted this poverty, when he confessed that an income tax in Ireland 
would not pay the expenses of collection. The hon. member then read an extract 
from the works of the celebrated Mr. Ricardo, showing that the ability of England to 
bear taxation, had increased faster even than her taxation, and he asked, how could 
this be shown in Ireland ? He read from the railway report a return of the decrease 
in the period from 1825 to 1835, in the Irish import of cotton manufactures, and yarn, 
of sugar, and various other important articles, and also a decrease of Irish exports of 
value ; and contended that, although in consequence of no return being kept at the 
Custom-house since 1825 of the cross-channel trade, Mr. Drummond had been obliged 
to get his statements as to that trade from interested parties, and that therefore much 
reliance could not be placed upon their accounts of prosperity, yet their accounts of 
adversity and diminution were much less suspicious, as no trader would willingly 
understate his dealings. He also read Mr. Willans' evidence as to the decline of the 
woollen trade, and various extracts from the hand-loom weavers* report, showing the 
decline or annihilation of nearly all manufactures in Ireland. The linen trade was 
nearly the only one left to Ireland, and even that was much declining. At a meeting 
in Belfast, last autumn, it was declared that the linen manufacturers had lost £300,000 
by the 20 per cent, increase of duty on the import into France, and the recent French 
ordinances would complete the ruin. But even if the linen trade flourished, one trade 
and the prosperity of one town would be bad proofs of the prosperity of a country." 

Mr. O'Connell has promised to bring this momentous subject again 
under consideration in the next session. He could not more practically 
or essentially serve Ireland^ than by redeeming this pledge. Even with- 
out going farther, he has undertaken what must be admitted to be a 
novel duty in parliament, and he has performed that duty with judgment 
and ability highly hpnourable to himself and useful to the country. 
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<< BritUh and Irish Revenue /ram 1601 to 1841. 

An Account of the fro$s Rceeiptt oflUvenne within the year, after deducting repaymemie^ 
aUowaneea, discounts^ drawbaeksp and bounties in the nature of drawbaekeffor Great 
Britain and Ireland, for each year from 1801 to 1841, and a etatement of the pro- 
portion that Irish payment bore to English, calculated in periods of five years each* 



In tb« Years 


OrottpftTmenta of ordinary Revenues 
into the Exchequer, an stated in 
the returns laid before the Select 
Committee on the Public Income 
and Expenditure in 1888, and in 
the annual finance accounts. 


1 Proportion of Irish saymenta Co BrttiA» cal. 
culated In perioos of fire years each. 




In Great Britain. 

36.9-2i.fl/7 
36,231.619 
45,867,417 
50,500,144 


In Ireland. 




IRftt 

1803 

1604 

1805 


3,545.631 
3,158,837 
3,888.960 
3,084,781 


Total in the four yean, from 1808 to 16(15, 
JE185,675,4I((, of which the proportion of Irish 
rerenue wasi^ioat on« tUrtecntJi. 

Total in the fire yesrs, from 1806 to 1810, 
ie389,761,048, of which the proportion of Irhli 
revenue was about one fourteenth. 

Total in the five years, from 1811 to 1815, 
£356,803,151, of whirh the proportion of Irish 
revenue is about one thirteenth. 




171.523,807 


14,151,600 


1806 

1807 

1808 

1800 

1610 


54,167.615 
58,780,880 
6i,697,«W6 
63 .ail, 453 
67,417,777 


4,087,561 
4,868,900 
4,907,888 
4304,803 
4,868,879 




306^35,611 


82,925,431 


1611 

1812 

1813 

1614 

1815 


65,300,063 
<a,705,328 
R7,f)00;n4 
70,380,017 
70,953,183 


4.893,150 

5,53IA'tt 
5,775,&«) 
6.819,169 
6^50^,880 




337,878.839 


88,984.312 


1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 


61,973.894 
5I,6I4,4S4 
58.964,:CJ6 
51,<te9,rt04 
54,553,678 


4,529,150 
5,885,654 
5,.'»8.774 
5,(164,730 
4.J91,888 




278,936,110 


24,804,134 


Total in the five years, from 1816 to 1830, 
£897,800,344, of which the proportion of Irish 
revenue was about one twelfth. 

ToUl in the five yean, from 1831 to 1885, 
£898,575,901. of which the propwtion of Irish 
revenue was about one thirteenth. 

Total in the five yeavi, firon 1686 to 1680, 
£898,905,438, of which the proportion of Iriah 
revenue was about one tbixtsenth. 


1881 

1888 

1823 

1684 

1825 


36,607. 179 
54.374,638 
52,9.V7,690 
5*1,870,027 
52,829,874 


5,038.719 
4.608,933 
4,114,006 
4,265,738 
4,455,697 




870,038,808 


88,538,093 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1688 

1890 


.'W).586,I58 
53,9^,280 
56,406,443 
54,908,200 
5i,8l4,096 


4.313,534 

4,489,509 
4,734,592 
4,468,831 
4,898,155 




270,607,111 


88,898,381 


1631 

1832 

1833 

1834 : 

1835 


49,836.355 
49,.'i7I,460 
48,410,467 
48,a07,7!« 
47,918.288 


4,414.085 
4,435,098 
4,160,649 
4.445,455 
4,641,745 


Total in the five years, Aom 1631 to ISSSl 




244,074,356 


82.0f»»068 


£266,171,354, of which the proportion of Irlah 
revenue was about one thirteenth. 


1898 

18»7 

1838 

1830 

1840 


50,174,806 
47,768,044 
48,308,547 
48,768,850 
47,408,283 


4,798,781 
4,519,693 
4,670,690 
4,.V76,649 
4,108,885 


ToUI in the five yean, from 1638 to 1640, 
^^865,090,656, of which the proportion of Irish 
revenue was about one twelfth. 




842,428,560 


82,668,098 



Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 

S7th AprU, 1841. 
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THE NATIVE MUSIC OF IRELAND. 



SEPTEMBER. 

Fob the original Irish of the song composed to the ancient air of lSld|f]n 
bub during the struggles for Irish independence, in the reign of EHzaheth of 
England, it may suffice to refer our readers to Hardiman's Minstrelsy. But 
as it seems to us a mysterious and particularly ohscure composition, we shall 
ofier our own version of it, (as we have already promised) in order to convey, 
as precisely as possihle, an idea of the manner and idiom of the original. 

Hoif]!) bub. 

LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

Ah ! £l6]f ]i), let-not be' gorrowt upon-thee because-of-what has-happened to-thee, 
Are^ the* frian* coming over the Salt-teat ; itvi they are Journeying upon the tide ; 
Will'-come^ thy> pardon* from the Papa, and from Rome in the East ;^- 
And not* spare^ wine^ Spanish' upon my 116] f]i) bttb. 

Is? loiig4 the^ scope* which permitted I with-her, from yesterday until to>day ; 
Across* mountains^ that* I* might' go^ with-her, — under sails upon the tide,— 
The Eirne, too, cast I a leap, over it ; though great the stream, — 
And there was music of strings on each side of-me and of-myiSld]f]1) bub. 

Hast^killed' thou^ me, young -bride ; and that-not' may*-be^ it^ better for-you, 
And that may*-be* my ^ soul* within' in love upon-thee — and not yesterday nor to-day ; — 
Ha8t*-left' thou^ weak,' faint,^ me,^ in look and in figure ; 
Not^ fail! upon-me, and I m love upon-thee, Ah ! ild|f|i) bub. 

I-woold-walk, Myself, the dew with-thee, and desert fields. 

As in hope that I-might-get a secret from-thee, or part of my will ; 

Branchlet^ sweet,* thon-hast pledged to-myself, that there was love with*thee to-me, 

And that is* she* the true-choice-part of Munster, she, my il6]]*^l7 bub. 

Ah! iSl5|f]l79 niild, gentle, /atVet/ of (the) women of-bosoms* round,* 

It is thou hast-left a thousand sharp-pains in the right-middle of-my heart ; 

Come-away with*me, oh ! hundred-loves, and leave the land. 

And fee, if I could, not* would*-I3-make^myself« a queen of-thee» oh ISldinp ^"^* 

If there were a plough witb-me, I-would-till in face of-the hills; 
And I-wonld-do a gospel in midst of-the mass to-my iSl5]ni7 bub, 
I-wonld-give a kiss to the maiden* young,* that would give her youth to-me, 
And I-would-do a subtle-trick on back of-the fort with-my iSl6]f^i) bub. 

Is' the* Eirne* in her floods powerftil, and wffl*-be9-rent4 hills,* 

And is^ the* sea* in its waves red, and wm*-be«.shed« blood*, 

\nil^be*-eaoh* valley* a chain of-monntain a-long Ireland and bogs upon waving. 

Bay* some* before that should perish my ll^f*]i) bub. 

Before we leave the subject of this song, we must give our opinion, upon 
the intrinsic evidence which it affords, that it is addressed not to Ireland 
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generally, but to Munster, or the Irish of Munster, under the designation of 
iSld]nt) bub. This will appear from the reference to her recent misfortuue 
— the message coming from Rome — ^the expectation of Spanish help,<— and 
the crossing of the Erne. Indeed, in the fourth stanza she is expressly 
called the true choice part of ^Huti^ai? or Munster. The end and object, 
then, of the song of the northern chieftain, were, to comfort the inhabitants 
of the south under the miseries which English tyranny, treachery, and rapa- 
city had just then so peculiarly inflicted upon them ; to cheer them with 
the hope of aid from abroad, and the assurance of his own affection ; to 
invite them to a firm union in their common cause; and to express his firm 
detennination, in faith and in lo?e, through every difficulty and danger, to 
fight in their cause and shed his blood e'er they should peikh. 

No. XXX. 

This beautiful air, in the antique Celtic 9^ — 8 time, is firom our own 
'' Miscellaneous Collection." We know not of any trace of it elsewhere ; 
and its name, Ca tja b-fefP A5 Aifl|iJ5eA6, " the birds are (at) dreaming," 
is our only evidence as to the ancient subject of the song. 

We have already spoken of the relation between this and some other pecu- 
liar metres, whereof it may seem to be the parent. On one of those^ — viz. 
airs composed of phrases of three bars, — we commented at Nos. VIII. XXV. 
and XXXVII. of the Music of The Citizen for 1841; on the other, viz. airs 
composed of phrases of Jive bars, at No. XXX. Both seem to grow out of 
this by dividing each bar into three bars, and in the latter case cutting off the 
sixth bar resulting from such subdivision. A new accentuation will then 
follow, and in this it is that the claim of each to be considered a distinct 
metre consists. We publish this as we found it, relying upon the original 
transcriber, whoever he was, as having represented Uie accents precisely as 
his ear took them from the minstrel. " Molly dear," in Moore's third number, 
and in Bunting's third collection, (No. 118) is an instance of the difierent 
accentuation and form which the same air of this class may receive from 
different arrangers. 

THE BIRDS AfiE DBEAMING. 

When the last rays of twilight, love, are fading away, 
And the birds in their mossy -beds are dreaming, I stray 
V Through the grove where we parted, and, sighing, I think that I hear, 

In the murmuring song of the streamlet, those accents so dear, 
As they thrilled through my trembling heart in youth's happy day. 

Though the clouds of misfortune glooming darkly above 
0*er our morning of life have thrown their shadows, my love, 

And the rose on thy cheek may have withered, reblooming no more. 
In the long weary years that have fled since I met thee before. 
Yet thy smiles are as dear to me as ever, my dove. 

When I gase on the stars my spirit longs to be free, 

And to those blessed worlds on high in fancy I flee, 
While I dream that the dangers and tempests of life are all past. 
And the home of the angels of light hath received us at last. 

Where in pure and eternal bliss I wander with thee. 
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No. XXXI. 

Upon publishing in our number for March last the air of ** Thi dear 
Irish Boy," we were presented, through a friend, by the kindness of a fair 
lady, (said to be no less skilled than she is enthusiastic in the literature of 
Irish music,) with a copy of the air with which ^he had always known the 
words ^ My Connor, &c." to have been associated. An examination will 
prove the identity of this with our No. VIII. of this year's music, notwith- 
standing the divenity which the change from a minor key to a major, and 
the other alterations necessarily produce. Which setting has the higher 
claims to be the original, we shall not pretend to determine. It is enough for 
us to say, that this version, new to us, appeared also exceedingly beautiful; 
and as it impressed us as having something almost of a devotional character, 
we thought at once of presenting it to our friends in a new shape, arranged 
for four voices ; and some lines by an American poetess, Mrs. Sigourney, 
flashed across our mind as likely to suit its expression admirably. But the 
metre did not suit ; but yet^ — that thought having occurred to us, — ^it may 
still be said of the following verses, that they are '< founded" on those to 
which we have referred. 

MOUBN FOB HEB NO MOBE I 

Oh! weep for that country whose Glory's departed. 

And mourn for her sons who in bondage remain, — 
Yes 1 mourn for the slave, once so glad and Ught-hearted, 

Who toils, without hope, 'neath the scourge and the chain ; — 
For those who earth's phantoms all blindly pursuing, 

Are toiling in vain — overwearied, unblest, — 
Who the hopes they had cherished, all blighted, are ruing, — 

But why should we mourn for tbosz who abe at bbst ? 

We mourn, too, for those, who, through earth's fading treasure. 

Lie hopelessly bound in the dark tempter's snare,-^ 
We mourn for the sinner, '*that false Syren," Pleasure 

Hath plunged in the ocean of gloom and despair; — 
{"or those by the whirlwind of Passion still driven, 

Wliose hearts have been vnreoked on rash Folly's bleak shore : — 
Shall we mourn thus for those who are angels in heaven ? 

Ah! why should we mourn for those who sim bo mobe ? 

Our tears are for those who around us. are weeping, 

Yet murmur not, even while in anguish they bend 
O'er her — ^their heart's darling — ^in death's silence sleeping, — 

The sister— the mother — the vrife — and the friend : — 
We mourn for the living whose fond hopes have perished. 

The pains and the griefs of our loved one are o'er; — 
She is gone, to her God, whom our hearts fondly cherished: — 

May we meet her in heaven — and moubb fob hbb no m obb. 

No. XXXII. 

There never was a happier man than Paddy Coneely during his sojourn 
with the accomplished artists^ who first kidnapped and then comforted him 
in the mountain passes^ hehind the Twelve Pins of Connemanu The fine 
days brought with them expeditions into the romantic scenery around. The 
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wettest day would have its fine hour, and a ramble ; and Paddy had a full 
relish for enjojnng himself in the society of such men^ as the author of the 
foiurteenth number of the Irish Penny Journal, and the friends who accom- 
panied him. Even in the gloom of the Connaught showers, there was 
occupation enough and enjoyment within doors— for Paddy was imparting, 
to his discriminating friend, all the most ancient airs he could think of; and 
their host O'Ruarc was ever busy providing for his guests the best enter- 
tainment the country could afford. 

The recollection of those joyous hours sank deep in Paddy's heart. He 
could not write a fourteenth number of the Irish Penny Journal. But what 
he could doy he did* He composed a jig in his best manner and merriest 
mood to commemorate ** The Humours of ^^n)." He played it for us, 
and thus we are able to give our friend Paddy's idea of those pleasant 
times expressed in his own way. 

No. XXXIII. 

The seventh of the key is sometimes the subject of veiy odd " treatmen *' 
in these Irish tunes. At one moment the flat interval is taken, and then 
you seem just about to walk comfortably into the adjacent key of the fourth 
of its bass. The next momebt the sharp seventh cuts in, and then, taking it 
as the major third of the dominant, to the same bass, your ear- finds itself 
led back into the key ; and thus a balancing between the two results keeps 
up a strange uncertainty as to how the matter may end. 

The first bar of this tune, with its flat seventh, is in full preparation for 
the false result; but the sequel of the air leads to a different conclusion. 
In the printed copy the (B) in the starting notes isjlat ; but in the original 
M. S. it is natural; and thus, although the harmony of the fiat seventh is 
just about to prevail, yet, lest there should be any thing known about it before- 
hand, the sharp seventh precedes it in the introductory notes, with a pre- 
determined equivocation. 

Paddy Coneely, whose setting of it we give, translates its Irish name 
thus :— << Take me tender, and you'll have me always." 
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We have to apologize to oi\r friends and subscribers for htang laiter this month than 
usual ; wiiich is chiefly owing to tlie great difficulty of getting the additional Biaaic 
ready in time. 

Delia is informed that it is out of our power to give, any estimate or- opbiion of the 
suitability to our pages, of compositions which we have never seen. The same ansvar 
Biay apply to B. A. C. (Cork) and a numerous class of oorrespondenta* who wxita w 
long letters describing their mannacripts, as if the subject of an essay, or plot of a story 
—-plus the sixe of the paper, and number of pages blotted, were suffident daia to 
enable us to calculate thev value. Once for all, we beg to acquunt our kind friends 
above aUude<^ to, that we have no skill whatever in this species of literary atgebrsp 
Kot only from no author living, but not even from Shakspeare himself, if he could 
return to earth, would we definitively aocept an article on such conditions. 

So many enquiries have been made in various quarters relative to the story of 
** MackiiIit ; OB the Son's SACBirics," that^we determined on postponing some other 
articles of unportance, and presenting our readers with the entire conclusion of H in 
Ihe present number. They will peruse it with a deep and melancholy interest, when 
they learn that the author i»no more. He departed this life some weeks since, in'tfae 
thirtieth year of his age, after an illness of several months duration. We do not con- 
aider ourselves at liberty to mention his name ; but we may state that the tale of which 
we now publish the concluding chapters, is not the only evidence of his great powers 
and varied acquirements, with which the public have been nkade acquainted, — leaa fre- 
quentiy tiian we cpuld have wished* in our own pagea— but often, and with piurafol 
effect, in other literary or political journals both in this country and in England. It is 
enly fair to mention, that the latter chapters of " Macklin" were written under the 
pressure of severe suffering from the illness that terminated so fatally. The author 
was, we believe, a native of this city ; and we are sure, that all our readers will parti- 
eipate in our regret, that talents of such high promise should have been prematurely 
lost to the rising literature of Ireland. 
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TALES OF MERCANTILE LIFE— No. III. 

THE SPEGULATOB. 

I KNOW of no life subject to so many calamities and vicissitudes as that 
of the merchant. He may be one day in the possession of thousands — 
rich in bank stocks, in railway, canal, or mining shares, or any other 
traffic that may appear a secure investment for his capital — he may go to 
bed, a man worth more than a plum, and rise in the morning a beggar. 
The space of twelve hours may be pregnant with events bringing ruin 
and desolation to his home and prospects. The plans of politicians, the 
very indigestion of a prime minister, may give birth to measures sweep- 
ing away in a few hours the gains of years ; and the whims of the pub- 
lic — the caprices of fashion — may make the man worth tens of thousands 
yesterday, a beggar to-day. 

Had a stranger, at the time of the events about which I write, entered 
the London Exchange during the hour of business, amongst the varieties 
of faces that would meet his eye, some of them deserving more than a 
passing observation, he could not have failed to notice one, no less re- 
markable for the features it displayed, than its owner was for the 
'' shocking bad hat" which he wore. The hat was perfect in its kind, just 
advanced to that stage of time and seediness, when neither abuse, nor ex- 
posure to the worst weather, could render it browner or more rascally 
looking ; yet its possessor, although evidently awake to every thing else 
within his range of business, seemed unconscious of the merits of his 
head-gear. His usual position on 'change, when the day was dry, was to 
stand with his back to the rails that encompassed the statue of king 
Charles, then placed in the centre of the area, with his face turned 
towards the entrance in Comhill ; and if the sun were strong, the hat 
was pulled fonvard over his brow, so as to prevent the rays of light from 
inconmioding his vision. There was something in the position of 
this man, in the manner in which the brown, dingy, sleepy hat was 
slouched over his forehead, that irresistibly attracted attention ; and the 
stranger always waited his opportunity, until he could obtain a correct 
view of his countenance ; or if he had succeeded on doing that on first 
entering 'change — until he could gain some information about the man 
who wore the bad hat. In other respects he was like the majority of 
the men amongst whom he associated, that is, as far as regarded exter- 
nals in dress. His coat was mostly cut like theirs. He wore drab 
inexpressibles, and gaiters to match ; sported two grave, demure looking 
seals, that hung down some six inches under his waistcoat, between which 
and them intervened a plain gold watch-chain, more remarkable for 
massiveness of material than beauty of workmanship. King Charles and 
he seemed to be on the most intimate terms, as from the time he came on 
1842.-.OCTOBXB. 2t 
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^change until he left it, he never quitted his position near the statue. 
There he remained, his keen, grey eyes fixed for a moment upon the par- 
ties who were entering from Cornhill, nodding to some, touching the leaf 
of his hat to others with whom he seemed not so intimate, having his ap- 
propriate salutation for each; and when not in conversation, twirling 
about the finger and thumb of his left hand his seals and chain. When he 
looked up, one saw in the quiet glance, the closely compressed lips, and 
sharply cut features of his face, a countenance the index of a niiiid of 
no conmion stamp. The man, whose appearance I have thus attempted 
to describe, was Bichard Martin, of the firm of '' Harper, Martin, & Co.** 
The firm existed but in name, for Martin was ^e only recognized party 
in the house, into which he had entered some ^y^ and thirty years before, 
as a junior clerk, in which capacity his attention gained a character for 
him that ended in his promotion to the partnership, and on the demise of 
the other partners, the business was centered in Richard Martin, although 
still carried on under the old name. 

It was about the middle of the month of May ; a warm, sultry day had 
succeeded a week of rather doubtful weather, and Richard Martin stood 
in his accustomed position, leaning against the rails of the statue, his hat 
drawn very closely over his eyes, one hand thrust down to the bottom of 
his waistcoat pocket, and the other grasping the Indian silk, with 
which he occasionally wiped the lower parts of his face. It was the 
month of May, in the year 1825, a year rather remarkable in the annals 
of English conmierce, from the close resemblance it bore to the " bubble 
year*' of 1722. More companies had been formed for the carrying on of 
public works, which seemed a sure investment for capital ; and the mania 
to become a shareholder raged to a greater extent amongst the moneyed 
men of the metropolis, than at any period during the preceding century. 
Nothing seemed impossible to the classes of ardent speculators who 
thronged the market; and perhaps their appetites for shares were occasion- 
ally stimulated by the needy rogues, who contrived mostly to start a pro- 
ject, and screw themselves into whatever situations of emolument its pro- 
gress might create. A canal through the Peak of Derby — throwing a 
bridge over the strait from Dover to Calais — or diving for pearls in the 
Bay of Biscay — might have been considered feasible designs; for scarcely 
any project that promised to make a return for capital (that is, upon paper 
— its execution was an hereafter,) was long afloat, without being submitted 
to a board of directors, and giving birth to clerks and salaries. 

The day was very warm, the sun having almost raised a blister upon 
the point of Charles's royal nose, and most of the merchants had left the 
open area for the covered piazzas of the exchange, while Martin still 
fitood in his customary position ; his hat, which was drawn closer over his 
eyes, being the only sign he exhibited of annoyance from the scorching 
heat. Those who wanted him came to him, and those he sought were 
not too proud to obey the beck of Dick Martin. 
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** They tell me, Martin," said a tall, lanky man, who had taken his 
place beside him at the statue, *' that this Brazilian affair is a pet of 
yours." 

"Eh! how?* Martins eyes, as he answered thus laconically, were 
fixed upon two strangers, who at that moment had entered the Ex- 
change. His glance was a short one, and he soon lost them amongst the 
crowd. 

" You do not understand me," continued the other. 

"Perfectly. You were talking about. — How are you? Hot day, 
Gordon," said Martin^ breaking off to salute two merchants who were 
passing, and then returning to the conversation. " You mentioned'* — 

" Your Brazilian mining scheme," replied the other. 

" The shares are advancing'' — 

*' Are they?' 

The querist asked this question in a tone and manner which Martin did 
not relish, and what made it more remarkable, was the character the man 
had acquired for being the first to impart bad news, and Martinis own 
conviction that he was no favourite with him. 

" I have heard nothing to the contrary. Have you ?" and as Martin 
asked question for question, he looked full in the face of the other, his 
grey eyes fixed upon it with that intensity of glance most men exhibit, 
when making an important demand. 

*' Why no, nothing in particular — that is, nothing of importance. I 
had a letter this morning from the Brazils— excuse me, Mr. Martin. I see 
a gentleman I mustn't lose," and without a word more, he quitted the 
statue, and was followed by Martin's looks, until he was lost to further 
view amongst the crowd under the piazza. Martin wiped his face ^vith 
his handkerchief, and raising his hat from off his brow, he walked slowly 
from the 'Change, communing with himself as he went along. He had 
embarked much in the Brazilian speculation, and the times were unsteady ; 
not, literally speaking, then unsteady : for judging from the daily adver- 
tisements of companies — companies formed without end, for carrying oul 
some curious scheme, and the avidity to purchase shares, there appeared 
no scarcity of money — but Martin looked beyond this, for he slurewdly 
suspected that these bubbles would burst, and ruin instead of gsun result 
to many connected with them. He entered his counting-house, and on 
examination of the amount of his money invested in the Brazilian Mining 
project, he found that the sum exceeded seventy-five thousand pounds ! 

" Seventy-five thousand pounds," he muttered, and closed the account. 

The strangers, whom I have remarked as entering 'Change whilst Mar- 
tin was engaged in conversation, seemed at first like other persons, who , 
for the first time in their lives have placed their feet within its area, con- 
siderably struck and amused by the display of persons and of manners 
that forced themselves upon their attention. Bye-and-bye the novelty of 
their position seemed to wear away, and one of them, a short, stout man, 

2t2 
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with a great profusion of hair adorning his face, addressed himself to his 
companion, who bore in his features all the traces of a foreign origin. 

*' I say, Signorej, we mustn't waste our time, as all these Londoners 
be very sharp files, and on the least hint the chap might cut and run.*' 

" You are right, Mr. Pointer,** replied his companion, speaking correct 
English, although with a strong Portuguese accent, << we had better bring 
this business to a conclusion at once." 

"Certainly — no time like the present," continued the other, turning to 
a gentleman beside him. " Pray, which be Mr. Martin, sir ?" 

" Martin of Harper, Martin^ and Co. or?" — 

« Thaf s him, sir." 

" You see that gentleman leaning against the rails at the statue there?** 

" With the terrible bad hat ?" asked Mr. Pointer, nudging his compa- 
nion. 

" Exactly. You have i-emarked the worst feature in the man, but plums 
nt home are a good excuse for bad hats.*' 

'• How, a green grocer ? I don't rightly take — " 

*^ That is Mr. Martin ,** said the mei'chant, smiling at the other's mistake, 
while Martin himself moved away from the statue, and the two strangers 
followed him. 

Bichard Martin had closed the Brazilian Mining Company's account. 
The last advices were favourable, and if anything had gone wrong, he 
would surely have heard it, as soon as any other person in London. Yet 
atill he could not get over the questions and odd hints of the morning, not 
that he placed the greatest dependence upon what the prophet of evil 
might say — ^but 

" Mr. Martin. Sarvant, sir.** 

Martin turned in the direction of the voice, and there stood by his side 
a short, stout man^ not unlike a well-bred bull -dog, and one taller, and 
withal much more genteel, accompanying him. There was something in 
the appearance of the parties which the merchant could not relish, and 
the bodily presence of a live Portuguese did not tend to allay the feelings 
of alarm that had taken possession of the mind of the ruminator upon 
Brazilian stock. Martin's keen grey eyes played at '*all fours,** with 
the features of his unceremonious visitants, and he took up the shabby hat 
which he had laid upon the desk beside him, beginning to rub it^ brown 
napless sides with strange and vehement energy. 

" Your servant, Mr. Martin,** and the speaker turned to shut the door, 
locking it at the same time. " Warm weather arter yesterday.*' 

" Very," replied the merchant, wiping his face as he spoke. ** Pray 
to what*' 

" Don't mind, sir. A wery unpleasant business, wery indeed. This 
here gentleman, Signorey — eh ?'* 

*' Hanajosa," replied the foreigner. 
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" That's it. Them outlandish names be quite unproper with us Eng- 
lishers, cos our tongues can't get round 'em* 

"Hanajosa,*' said Martin slowly, looking earnestly at the foreigner as 
he spoke. " You ai;e a partner in our correspondents' house in the Bra- 
zils ?" 

The foreigner answered in the affirmative, and Martin went on express- 
ing his pleasure at seeing liim in London, and then returned to the purpose 
of their business, which was stated in a very few words. The Brazilian 
expedition had been a failure ; nothing but mistakes since the commence- 
ment of the undertaking ; and the agent, to crown all with triple misfor- 
tune, had turned out an "exceeding great rogue." Entrusted with 
extensive discretionary powers — ^for, from his distance from the company's 
residence, it was impossible to receive daily or monthly orders — he had 
employed his authority in first contracting enormous debts in their name, 
borrowing from their correspondents, and then lastly decamping with 
every farthing he could put his fingers on. The affairs of tlie company in 
Brazil were at a stand, the mines closed, and their credit destroyed. 
Martin heard this relation with most agonized feelings. A large sum of 
money was swept out of his possession within a few months, and he 
feared no chance of retrieving himself was left. The story accounted for 
his receiving no letters, and he was about asking some questions, when 
there was a tap at the door, which the stout man immediately opened, and 
received a newspaper, which he handed to Martin, who ran his eye over 
its columns, until they rested upon one paragraph, — the shares in the 
Brazilian Mining Company were down 75 per cent, below first cost. He 
crumpled it up in his hand, but evinced no other sign of emotion, and 
then turned to the foreigner, whom he addressed — 

" I dine at five, can give you a bed, and will feel gratified if you con- 
sider yourself my guest while you remain in London. I believe I am 
responsible for whatever is due to your Iiouse, and I shall liquidate the 
debt whenever you please." 

Mr. Pointer looked hard at the Portuguese, who accepted Mr. Mar- 
tin's invitation ; and the trio left the office. ' 

Some weeks had elapsed since the failure of the Mining Company. 
It had never at best been a favourite, and Martin was more induced from 
that circumstance than any representation which he received of the great 
prospects of emolument connected with it. He wished to get the affair 
as much as possible into his own hands, and he imagined, when at liberty 
to work it as he might think proper, he would be enablcd'to turn its 
operations to some permanent advantage. It was a new speculation, and 
being himself thoroughly acquainted with the country, having resided in 
it more than three years, he saw that nothing but capital, perseverance, 
and industry were required to make a fortune there, and this personal 
knowledge induced him to embark so much money in it. He also placed 
the firmest reliance upon the integrity and good conduct of the agent, in 
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which he had been completely disappointed. The time that had passed 
since he received the news of the failure, had been one of extreme distress 
and depression in trade. More of the speculation bubbles had burst, and 
failures were events of every hour's occurrence. As yet he had not 
suffered from these calamities; and few people knowing the amount of his 
losses in Brazil, his credit had not been injured, his name and position oa 
'Change were unaltered. 

Merchants, like other men, have wives and families. Mrs. Martin was 
much changed during the latter years of her life. She had become a 
woman of some consequence and standing amongst those in her own 
neighbourhood — possessed a very handsome carriage — gave good din- 
ners, delightful evening parties — had two daughters with considerable 
pretensions to beauty — and then her husband was rated at more than a 
quarter of a million. 

It was a very quiet morning, somewhere in July. The weather had 
shown a decided predisposition to remain just in that state of rest, when 
one can neither say it will be a very hot day, or very wet. Now and 
then the sun showed as much of his nose as told those who regarded his 
appearance that he was alive, but not over-well. Esculapius had been 
paying him a morning visit, and advised him to stay in his room, an ad- 
vice he seemed inclined to take. Mrs. Martin sat at the breakfast table, 
her spouse opposite to her, looking over the morning papers. He had 
been ailing for some days, and did not leave the house until he prepared 
to go on 'Change, and the letters were sent down to him. They were 
rather late this morning, and he conned over the details of a very drowsy 
debate until the appearance of the young ladies, and the party then began 
breakfast. 

" I was thinking, my dear," said Mrs. Martin, who prided herself upon 
a particularly honied manner of expression towards her *^ other half," 
*< that now, as you are getting round, we might ask a few friends for some 
night next week." 

<' Humph !" Martin began his second cup of tea, and another column 
in the debate. 

" These little reunions are vastly agreeable." 

" Expensive. But go on." 

<' Tut ! my love— nobody tliinks of expense in your case. If the men 
of wealth do not encourage tradesmen and shopkeepers, who will ?*' and 
Mrs. Martin was getting into a very patriotic and philanthropic vein. 

• '*. Yes, manuna, but the party," said Miss Belinda Martin, the younger 
of the two ladies, who feared nothing so much as a digression from this 
much cherished subject. 

<< Yes, Belinda, love," continued Mrs. Martin, now assuming a more 
important tone and manner, " I was saying parties were not only agree- 
able"^ 

*< When others paid for them'* — chimed in Martin, sotto voce. 

^' For shame, my dear. But I must not be chased from my point." — 
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Her husband could have told her she would not. " They are now ne- 
cessary. We have daughters to provide for, and must make some show 
of hospitality to those who are Nonsense, children" Miss Be- 
linda stooped over her tea to hide her blushes, and Catherine, her sister, 
one year older and ten years wiser, looked calmly at her mother, who 
went on. " The fact is, girls, you must get husbands." 

A slight change of colour passed over Catherine's pale brow, and then 
she appeared collected and unruffled as before. Girls under three- 
and-twenty mostly blush at the personal application of the word, " hus- 
bands." 

« We shall ask," said Mrs. Martin 

" Anybody you please," replied her husband, taking one of the letters 
then placed before him, and opening it " Anybody you please, Mrs. 
Martin, for I believe that the arrangements for a party, including 
the guests, could not be in better hands. Belinda, reach me my glasses." 

The bundle of letters lay upon the breakfast table. The first he opened 
was an <* invoice," and glancing carelessly at its contents, he threw it 
down and took up another. His face became a little palish, as he read 
the first two lines, then became flushed, and lastly deadly pale. 

" Meeting of creditors — compoundage — offer five shillings — all owing 
to shares. Another bubble burst" — muttered Martin to himself, while 
his changing of colour and slight agitation were unnoticed by either his 
wife or youngest daughter, who were arranging the details of the party, 
and Catherine seemed occupied in looking over some drawings. " They 
are indebted to me some thousands. The devil run off* with all sharehold- 
ing speculations." 

He folded the letter up very carefully, as the party debaters still con- 
tinued their discussion upon men and arrangements. 

" Now, ma', you must,'* said Belinda, in a very energetic tone. " He is 
80 clever, and dances so well." 

" Oh ! nonsense, child. A briefless barrister, quite briefless ; I assure 
you, never earned a guinea professionally in his life. My love," ad- 
dressing Martin, " shall I ask Mr. Hazleton ?'* 

" Hazleton — ^Eh ? Yes — ^yes. Anybody, everybody." The third letr 
ter had been opened, and it also was a catalogue of misfortunes. 

" But, Martin, you must think. Mr. Hazleton is very clever and 
agreeable, but he has no rank, no standing, lives by writing for the news- 
papers. Is a — a — *' 

" Penny-a-liner," said Miss Belinda. 

" Yes, my dear, one of those horrid people that get up murders and 
robberies— in print, I mean — and invent those terrible things we see in 
the papers — ^not half of them true. Then he never was at college — and 
— and — indeed, my dear, Mr. Hazleton *s not eligible." 

Martin crumpled the letter he had been reading nervously in his hand ;- 
then took it, and carefully erasing the bruises in the paper, placed it be- 
side the other.' 
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*' We will put Mr. Ilazleton's name out.' 

" No," answered Martin, almost fiercely, " put him down.' 

Catherine raised her eyes from the portfolio of drawings, and looked at 
her fiither's face for a moment, then resiuned her occupation; for she had 
taken no part in the discussion, while her mother and sister went on, al- 
though in a more quiet tone and manner. 

Martin read the last letter. His cup of misfortunes for one morning 
was filled to overfiowdng, and the result of the news he had acquired from 
the letters might be gleaned from his own muttered expression — " I am 
& beggar." Yet he managed with perfect apparent calmness to read the 
contents of every sheet of paper before him, and fold them up as orderly 
as if they announced gain, not ruin. He bundled them all together, put 
them in his coat pocket, and his glasses in their case, then rose from bis 
chair. 

" Well — All your arrangements are finished." 

" Not quite," replied Mrs. Martin. 

'* Hark ye, then. Let the afiair come off on Wednesday evening next. 
Spare no expense, and have everything requisite ; and, above all, make 
the number of people as great as convenient. Show me that list ;*' and 
taking the list of the names of people whom Mrs. Martin and her daughter 
had set down, he added some to it, and left the room. In half an hour, 
he was at his old position on 'Change. The sun seemed to have altered 
his mind, or gotten rid of his headache, for he shone brilliantly on the 
broken merchant, while tongues buzzed round him, wagging with the 
news of his misfortunes, now well known ; and he himself calm and un- 
rufiled pursued his old course, only now and then, when he saw a parti- 
cular person, whom he had not mentioned in the list of guests to be in- 
vited, and with whom he was on sufficiently intimate terms, he whispered 
to him an " ask" for Wednesday eveniag next. 

Wednesday evening came at last, although not sooner than Mrs. Martin 
and her friends desired, the one seeing in it relief from the incessant toil 
and anxiety that preceded, since her husband had become a very child in 
the interest he exhibited on its account, and the other conjecturing no 
small enjoyment from an affair that promised to be so brilliant. The 
clock had struck nine, and the last tones of the last stroke were dying 
away, as Mrs. Martin^ and her daughters took their last glance at the 
rooms and the arrangements. 

" Well,*' said the dame, sinking down on the nearest scat, after the 
duty of mspection was over, and leaning her magnificent turbaned and 
plumed head gently upon a hand where brilliant strove to outshine bril- 
liant — << Well, children, I do declare, Mr. Martin is quite tiresome in the 
manner he gets on about this party. But here he comes ;" and the mer- 
chant, plainly, though neatly dressed, walked down the room. He held 
in his hands two small cases covered with morocco leather, and while his 
eyes ran over his wife's dress and appearance, he opened the cases, and 
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taking out their contents^ tlirew round the necks of his daughters neck- 
laces composed of diamonds, in whose lustre the wax lights twinkled ^ke 
stars before the moon. 

" Nor, Kate, have I forgotten you,** said Martin, turning to his wife, 
while he took from his coat pocket another case, and placed upon her arm 
a bracelet ornamented with one stone, the largest and most magnificent 
brilliant she had ever seen. The three looked at each other, and the 
scene in that splendid apartment — the luxury of the furniture — the dresses 
of the mother and her daughters — and the calm, undisturbed look of her 
husband, when even then he was a beggar — would, to one who knew his 
circumstances, have appeared strange and unaccountable : yet he had his 
reasons. 

" Now a word of advice to you all," he said, after having looked some 
moments fondly at his family — << Exert yourselves to please — ^make no 
distinction among your guests ; and, as many of them will come more to 
see how things are here than to enjoy a party, give them nothing to 
talk about ?" He kissed his wife and daughters, and then left the room^ 
as the dull, heavy sound of carriage wheels in the distance announced 
the coming of guests. 

At midnight Martin's house was full to overflowing. Half of the com- 
mercial world, many of the outer-limbs of the aristocracy, and sonie card* 
playing, feast-loving old dowagers had honoured his invitations with 
their presence. Dancing was kept up with unflagging spirit — the host's 
attention and bland courtesy, his wife's civilities, and his daughters' gay 
and animated appearance, for even Catherine had forgotten more than 
half of her usual reserve, all contributed in rendering the evening one of 
imabated enjoyment. 

" Ah ! Hazleton," said Martin to the young barrister, " where have 
you been all night. I have seen you but once this evening 'f* 

*' Dancing in the next room." 

^' Not penny-a-lining," said the merchant in a low tone, smiling as 
he spoke, in the young man's face, who blushed. 

" No, not that^— 

" Bah ! You seem ashamed. Th^ thing, if true, is no disgrace — ^Look 
at me. I started in life with sixpence — it was all — and now — *' 

" You are a wealthy man, worth hundreds of thousands," replied the 
lawyer, with a sigh. 

" Go, go. Kate, Mr. Hazleton has been looking for you this hour." — 
The young man blushed, and so did the lady. " That's your place," 
continued Martin, and he squeezed them both into the sides of a quadrille 
then forming. 

Neither of them spoke, until the merchant had moved away to the 
other end of the room, when the barrister hazarded a remark upon the 
heat of the place* 
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<< It is indeed veiy warm," Catherine said in a low tone, and then thej 
commenced to dance^ without speaking again. 

The room was warm, the scene exciting, the dance animating, and 
once daring it, Hazleton unintentionally pressed rather warmly his part- 
ner's hand — the pressure was returned, — he looked in her face — she 
blushed — a tear was filling the corner of her eye — ^but the next moment 
they were whirling in the mazes of the dance ; yet that look told what 
others did not see, and Catherine loved the poor penny-a-liner — ^the brief- 
less barrister. 

When the dance was over, Hazleton led his partner to the recess 
formed by the window, and the lovers looked out upon the moon and 
stars, while the green shade of the foliage of the trees underneath never 
seemed half so lovely — nor their lives so pleasant as at that moment. 
All was perfume and couleur de rose to them then. What will this love 
not do ? 

IVIrs. Martin joined them almost immediately. She did not like Ca- 
therine s association with Hazleton, and her sister was flirting with an 
Indian as yellow as his own gold ; but then Belinda was in some things 
prudent ; while Mrs. Martin had pitched upon a stock-broker for her 
elder daughter. Hazleton led her to a seat, and went to get a glass of 
something for somebody — ^for he heard neither the name of the article re- 
quired nor of the person wanting it, and Mrs. Martin seized the opportu- 
nity to pair off her daughter with the broker. 

The morning's sun had risen before the party thought of retiring^ and 
Martin having dazzled and confounded some — ^many being delighted — 
one truly happy — sat with his wife and daughters in their drawing-room, 
for the last carriage had rolled off the last guest. After this display of 
wealth and hospitality, none talked of his solvency, and the next day he 
had discounted ten thousand pounds worth of bills, made a decided hit 
on 'Change, and paid his jeweller's account. 

The footlights in Drury-lane theatre never gleamed upon a fairer face, 
nor more queenly form than hers who, on the Monday of the ^xth week 
after Martin s party, sent the tones of her thrilling voice through the 
very hearts of the audience that looked and listened in breathless silence. 
Mrs. Martin had played her game, as the world would say, well : cer- 
tainly to her own satisfaction, if not to that of all the persons concerned. 
The Indian had proposed for Belinda, and had been accepted, while the 
stock -broker complained of Catherine's coldness, fearing she had fixed 
her heart upon some other person, a supposition her mamma would not for 
a moment countenance. Belinda, with all the suavity of demeanour and 
kindness of heart a girl about to be married could possibly exhibit, pro- 
posed to her future husband a visit to the theatre, and Mrs. Martin, com- 
plaining of head-ache to excuse herself, convinced that her absence was 
more desired than her presence, gave her consent. 

The play was Othello, the part of Desdemona by this favourite actress. 
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and well did she sustain it. Catherine Martin sat in the front row of the 
boxes next the comer, with the broker by her side, while her sister and 
the Indian occupied the continuation of the range. Somehow, neither the 
beauty of the actress, and her perfect performance, nor the spirit and ani- 
mation of the piece, could permanently arrest the attention of Catherine. 
She felt annoyed and feverish, although she strove as much as possible 
to exert herself, and give answers to the frequent remarks and exclama- 
tions of pleasure that burst from the lips of the broker. 

The first act was finished, and the people in the pit stood up to relieve 
themselves from the pressure of the crowd, or to make some remarks to 
those sitting behind them. Catherine leaned over the front ; the Indian, 
the broker, and Belinda were expressing their raptures in praise of the 
performance, when, above the buzz and hum of the many voices near and 
round her, the elder sister thought she heard her father's name mentioned 
by one of two men immediately beneath her. Their backs were turned 
towards her, and she could not see their faces ; yet their conversation 
soon became painfully distinct. 

" Indeed,'* said one of them — Catherine caught every word, nor could 
she avoid listening. " I always,*' continued the speaker, <' considered 
Martin as rich as Croesus himself." 

<' So he was at one time, but lost heavily by that Brazilian Mining 
Company. Then failures on the top of failures, the result of some of 
those bubbles in which his customers had also shared, completely dried 
him jap. At least such is the report.** 

<* I don't doubt as to his losses, yet his character has always been so 
high." 

" Misfortunes, my dear fellow — misfortunes." The curtain went up, 
and Catherine could hear no more for a few moments, when the conver- 
sation resumed— r 

<^ Have you heard the amount?" asked one of them. 

^* Yes. Somewhere about ten thousand pounds, all drawn in various 
sums upon his Irish, Scotch, and foreign customers.'* 

<< Ten thousand pounds I By Jove, that*s < make a spoon or spoil the 
horn.' All forgeries ?" 

'< All forged. At least so have I been told an hour ago. But don*t 
mention it, for Dick Martin— Eh ! What's all this ?" 

Everybody in the pit jumped up — the boxes were in commotion—- .the 
galleries screaming, shouting — and the stage for the moment forgotten — 
Catherine Martin had fainted in the broker's arms. She was instantly 
removed from the boxes, and the play went on as before. 

The merchant and his wife sat comfortably and quietly together in a 
little apartment retired from the street. A table lamp burned with gentle, 
modified light, just enabling Mrs. Martin to read the first volume of the 
last new novel without injuring her eyes by a too officious glare, while 
her husband lolled in an easy chair, his handkerchief thrown over his 
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heady and his looks' fixed upon the fire. The appearance of the two was 
redolent of comfort. Nine had struck^ neither of the two had for some 
time spoken, when hoth were startled by a long, loud rapping at the hall* 
door, the sounds of which even penetrated unto his snug recess. The 
door was opened, there was the bustle of feet in the lobby, and presently 
the theatre party burst into the room. Belinda seemed flurried, Cathe- 
rine more collected, and the Indian with the broker appeared non-plussed. 

'* Hey ! what's all this ?" exclaimed Martin, pulling the handkerchief 
off his brow — " What's wrong ?* 

Catherine told how she had been overcome by the heat, the theatre was 
so crowded, and l^Irs. Martin rated her for not carrying her salts to the 
theatre, at the same time ordering supper to be hastened, and proposing 
whist to pass the time until it should be ready, while Martin thought he 
read in the alarmed and furtive glances Catherine frequently turned upoci 
him something more than she had stated. 

** Kate, do you play whist ?** 

"No, mamma, I shall look on." 

** Very well ; Mr. Martin knows nothing about it, so here we have a 
snug set of our own," said the matron, removing the novel, and proposing 
to the Indian to play against Belinda and the broker, a proposition ac- 
cepted by all parties. 

*' Does your head ache, Kate ?" Martin asked his daughter^ kindly, 
moving over to where she sat ? 

*' Not much, now — not very violently.*' 

" Take this key," said Martin quietly, " and in the drawer of my dress- 
ing-table you will find a very good specific — " 

'* Yes, Kate," said his wife interrupting him, " try Mr. Martin's specific. 
Two by honours— and how many by cards ? Three — very good — Kate." 

Catherine left the room and returned again in a few moments. << You 
have given me the wrong key." 

" Pooh ! no — ^But you'cannot use it— come with me and I shall get what 
you want.'* 

Martin left the room with his daughter. He stopped at the drawing- 
room, led her in, and closed the door after him. 

"Now, Kate, tell me what caused your fainting at die theatre? There ' 
was some other cause than the heat — tell me it." 

She trembled violently and turned pale — 

" You do not like the broker, my child. He shall not annoy you." 

"No, no, father, that is not the cause. It concerns you.*' 

" Me ! eh ? How, child? Tell me.* 

" It was your name, I heard mentioned by some men in the pit of the 
theatre — ^they said." She paused. 

" Said what ? Kate," and Martin changed colour as he spoke. " Wliat 
did they say ?" 

'* That you had — " She gasped as if for breath, and Martin continued 
silent — *« had forged bills ; but I know you.didn't, dear father j sure jott 
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didn*t. It is all a story — say it is." She looked up in his face, but it was 
as white as the marble chimney piece against which he leaned, and in his 
bloodless, compressed lips, she read the confirmation of her worst suspicions, 
and murmuring a '< God help us," fell senseless in his arms. 

Martin carried her gently to the window, raised it, and held her face up 
. to the breeze that played amongst the trees and shrubbery that grew be- 
neath. She soon recovered. He then closed the window, and taking her 
hand in his, spoke — 

" Now tell me, Kate, all the conversation you overheard, and describe, 
as well as you can remember, the men who talked of me." She did as he 
desired, and Martin went on. ** My dear girl, you have need for all your 
calmness and energies, and now do as I bid you. Banish every thought 
of this business from your mind — go into the supper-room, appear as usual, 
iand mark me, no matter how strange I may act, never do you seem dis- 
turbed. This may be true — ^it may be false. Now go," and he kissed her 
pale forehead. She quitted the room. 

Martin took a pen, folded down a blank sheet of paper as a letter, and 
directed it to himself, then went out of the house, walked down to the end 
of the street, and meeting a man whom he imagined fit for his purpose, 
gave him the letter and a shilling, desiring him to deliver it at Mr. Mar- 
tin's. He watched until he saw the letter given to the servant, and then 
entering his dwelling by a back gate of which he carried the key, he laid 
down his hat and waJked into the supper-room, singing — 

'* Old King Cole, was a merry old soul, 
" And a merry old soul was he, &c. &c." 

The whole affair was the transaction of a few minutes, for so quickly 
had he managed, that he was in the room before the letter, which was 
brought in after he had sat down. 

'* A letter. Let it stand there until after supper, for I*m in no notion 
of reading at present. Ha! Kate, senior," said he to his wife — he 
glanced at his daughter, as he spoke thus sportively — " Winning." 

" Mr. Martin, you will put me out — ^trump so early. On my honour, 
Bell, you have gotten a strong hand," said Mrs. Martin in answer. 

The game was played to the full satisfaction of the broker and his 
hostess, who won, and they then retired to the next room for supper. 
Every delicacy that the season afforded and which was requisite for the 
meal, was placed upon the table, and the Indian and the broker paid the 
utmost attention both to it and the ladies. The party at last finished the 
business of eating, and Martin throwing himself back in his chair, gave up 
his system to its digestion, and his mind to quiet contemplation. He had 
placed the letter beside him. 

** Don't let us be in the way of business, Mr. Martin," said the broker. 
** Drink wine with me, and then read your letter.*' 

^^ I have no objection, none in the world," replied Martin^ emptying his 
glass, and proceeding then to break the seal. He threw himself back in 
his chair— looked at the blank sheet of paper for a few moments — ^thea 
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crumpled it up rapidly in his hands and thrusting it into his pocket, mug' 
the bell until the wire had almost broken. The servant ran into tlie 
room. 

*' James, fly to the nearest posting establishment, order a chaise and 
four horses to be ready here for me in ten minutes^ and tell Roberts to put 
up my things — quick, now, that's my man." 

The servant instantly disappeared. 

" Egad," continued Martin, '* this is news." 

'* What ?" exclaimed all in a breath. 

" That rascally agent, who managed in the Brazils, is caught^ and the 
letter informs me, with a large siun of money on his person. He's now 
in Liverpool — I can go in thirty hours, and ntust be down there as soou as 
possible. There's none of you for the road — ^but I needn't ask — you have 
nothing to say, Mrs. M. ?" — — 

" Nothing, my dear — only the thing is so sudden.*' 

" Pooh ! must be attended to. By the bye, there's the chaise,** and the 
servant poked in his nose to announce it's arrival, while Martin putting 
on a top coat and muffler, and kissing his wife and daughters, bade the 
others good bye, and threw himself into the vehicle. In a few moments 
he was galloping along the road to Dover, as quick as four posters and 
half a crown a mile to the boys could carry him. The agent and the Li- 
verpool business was a hoax. 

^^Miit, eaxessitf evasity erupit.'* — Martin was off — ^had escaped. His 
position on 'Change was vacant the next day, and King Charles' statue 
was shorn of its chief ornament, in the absence of the wearer of the bad 
hat, whose non-appearance at a post where he had been so constantly 
visible for many preceding years, went far to prove the correctness of the 
report in circulation. Before long the affair was thoroughly known, and 
the officers of justice after the fugitive merchant. 

More than two months had elapsed from the discovery of the fraud, yet 
not a word about Martin. The laws had been completely baffled, and all 
pursuit was unsuccessful, while Mrs. Martin, with a prudence and fore- 
thought highly commendable and unexpected, took the management of 
affairs into her own hands, immediately reducing her establishment, and 
selling her furniture and jewels, which, with some money left, enabled her 
to lift all the fraudulent paper, and wipe off at least a portion of the dis- 
grace. But the family was irretrievably lowered in the eyes of the world. 

The broker was the first man who showed his abhorrence for all 
connexion with the forger's family; then came the insolence and in- 
gratitude of the thousand-and-one friends who had fluttered round Mrs. 
Martin in the days of her prosperity, — their taunts, sneers, and cuts, 
always inflicted upon the innocent or unfortunate. Yet in all this 
absence of real feeling, in all the bitter infliction of that mockery of 
pity — more galling, because insincere — two real friends were found 
ready to bear a share of their noisfortunes, and contribute their efforts to 
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lessen tbe remaiiider. The Indian had proposed for Belinda^ and been 
accepted, while Mrs. Martin, on his non-appearance for some dajs, wrote 
him a quiet and polite note, explaining fullj the circumstances of her 
position, and declining all future intercourse, and stating her intention to 
leave London for some more quiet residence in the country. There was 
no answer for many weeks, just what Mrs. Martin expected, and Belinda 
had given up all hopes, although, the truth to tell, she had a lingering 
latent feeling in the man's favour, since he had proved himself, on more 
than one occasion, generous and sincere. They were doomed to an 
agreeable disappointment. He had been out of town when her letter 
came, and never saw it until his return, when he hastened to make all the 
atonement in his power, by immediately visiting them, and renewing his 
proposals at the same time, also stating that he had received a trifling ap- 
pointment in India, and would immediately set sail for that country, after 
his marriage, since England was too cold for him. Mrs. Martin could not 
refuse, they were privately married, and quitted England in a few days, 
never to retflm to it. 

The next instance was Hazleton. He could not succeed at the English 
bar. Like many other men of talent and abilities, he wanted what was 
essential to his progress, patronage. His relations were mostly in the 
United States ; he might do better there, and they had frequently advised 
him to come to them and try. As soon as he heard of Martin's in- 
discretion, he waited upon the family, offered his unsolicited services, and 
acted in a manner that won Mrs. Martin's good will ; for misfortune had 
made her more humble than when she denounced the penny-a-liner. He 
had been for more than a month going daily to the house. Belinda 
married, had quitted London, when he stated his own intention of going 
to America, in accordance with the wishes of friends resident there. Mrs* 
Martin saw his affection for Catherine, and found on questioning her, 
that it was returned, so that she was not astonished when, after obtaining 
the daughter's permission, he applied to the mother for hers. But what 
was to become of herself? Hazleton soon obviated this difficulty. He 
would quit England, but not without her, declaring, with a smile, that he' 
would not marry Catherine unless he got her mother into the bargain, and 
he thought he could support them both, at the same time adding, as an 
inducement for their consent to his arrangement, that as they had heard 
nothing of Martin, if he were living, he would be in the United States. 
Mrs. Martin's thoughts were the same, and after making preparation, and 
settling their affairs, they left England, now no longer a home for them, 
to take up their residence in the " New World." 

I have never been in New York, consequently I cannot describe it, 
which happens luckily both for myself and my readers. It is said to be 
a seaport of some importance, and I must presume it has quays ; but of 
their shape or dimensions, — ^whether they resemble the Glasgow 
Bromielaw, the London wharfs, or the idagnificent ranges that stretch 
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along both sides of our own Liffej — of all this I am profoundly ignoranfy 
yet I will fancy as much as will suit the purpose of my story. 

It was an evening in autumn. The sim shone with the warmth and 
brilliancy of summer, and a' man might be seen walking along the qu&ys 
of New York, occasionally casting a long and lingering look toward3 the 
broad Atlantic. His features were somewhat careworn, his dress rather 
negligent, and the tout ensemble surmounted by a '' shocking bad hat." 
Several days in succession, had he been noticed taking this evening walk, 
always alone, and always when he quitted the quay evincing a look o£ 
disappointment. This evening, when about to depart from his neigh- 
bourhood to the tide, his eye caught the white and distended sails of ii 
large and goodly looking vessel, sweeping across the waters towards the 
city. The man paused and looked at her^ then turned to a sailor, who 
was regarding the ship as she came more gradually in sight, and addiesaed 
him — 

'< Can you tell me any thing about that ship ?" 

^ I take her to be one of the Liverpool packets, the Britanniay** replied 
the sailor. 

" The Britannia, eh ? How ? You're sure ?" 

" I calculate as much." 

The stranger jumped forward as if he would have embraced the sidlor, 
then suddenly restrained himself^ and slapping down the old hat upon his 
head, rushed back to his first position, now considerably crowds with 
persons waiting the arrival of the vessel. 

An hour after the vessel had reached the quay, and the same man was 
screwing in a grasp of iron the hand of another much younger than 
himself. 

« Ah I fiazleton, I trusted to you — ^you have not deceived me ?* 

'< Come and see,'* said the young barrister, leading the questioner into 
the cabin of the' ship, where Mrs. Martin stood in the centre of a large 
pile of packages, and her daughter sat on a chair. The former dropped 
a bandbox, looked first at the old hat, then at the personal appearance of 
the new comer, and finished by falling into his arms, saying, <'Ricliard, 
Richard." 

"Never mind, Kate senior," replied the other, while Kate junior 
sprung up from the chair» and followed her mother's example. 

*' Father, father, dear father.'* — 

> 

Old Martin sobbed and kissed his child, and perhaps in that moment of 
real joy he was amply compensated for the much toil and mental sufiering 
he had endured. 

I have almost done. Martin had reached New York, and anxious to 
know something about his family, he determined to write to Hazleton. 
He trusted to him, and was not deceived. The barrister returned ^ im- 
mediate answer, stating everything connected with the situation oiT his 
family, and his own acceptance by his daughter, adding his intention to 
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saj^immediately for New York. He also wrote again to him the name 
of the Teasel in which thej would go^ and an account of his marriage. 
Thifl explains poor Martin's continual watching for a ship from England. 
Martin had forged to sustain his credit. Like many othersy he had 
committed the crime before he was well aware of its fatal consequences* 
and with fruitless hopes of timdj retracing so dangerous a step; 
not choosing to be hanged, he was compelled to flj to save himself. 
Years have rolled over his head since — ^he has exchanged the merchant's 
life for that of the farmer — awhile Hazleton has also laid aside the lawyer's 
gown^ and owns many thousands of acres of land, Uving in the midst of 
peace and contentment^ surrounded by fine children» and blessed with an 
affectionate wife. He twits the merchant on his old hat ; but the forged 
bills are forgotten, and Kate senior says her eldest grandchild knows 
more about whist than herself, while Belinda's husband has dropped his 
appointment in India^ to go and live with them. 



THE STRANGER IN HIS NATIVE PLACE. 

(▲ 8KBTCR raOM LXPB.) 



FiTZADAM left liis nfttiTe place. 
Stung by an undesenr'd disgrace. 
No art Goold shim, no worth atone ; 
The gnilt was others' — ^nothis own : 
Of years to feel the cruel weight. 
Of friend^ neglect ; — too young to hate ; 
Xet not with gospel spirit bom. 
To sow of loTC, — and reap of scorn ; 
He suddenly resoWd to roam, 
For shame is easier borne from home, 
Tho' ev*ry other blast of woe 
Is weaken'd by the path we know : 
And not a heut, or eye, grew dim 
With thought, or tear, at parting lum; 
There bre^'d but one lone one who spent 
A moment's mind on where he went ; 
And that one joumey'd with the boy. 
To share his suiTrings, not his joy ; 
And ceas'd to share hk suflfrings, when 
The life-beat ceas'd, btit not tni then : 
And then his feelings who can tell ? 

Save the chain'd captive left alone. 
When some long sharer of his cell 

Is freed, and fetterless, and gone : 
To whom he cannot say, ' Bemam,'' 
And yet must wish him chain'd a^^? 

He had been from his earliest days, 
A thing of quenchless thirst for praise ; 
Had left his fellows far behind, 
In feats of manhood, and of mind, 
lospir'd by some Tague hope to fill 
A niche of fame abore them still ; 
Bat o'er the bloom a blight now came. 
He leam'd his heritage was shame ; 
Still proud, to one he would not breathe^ 
IHio lodk*d on him as aught beneath ; 
And soon, by coursing back Us tears, 



He leam'd to think aboTc his years ; . 
And soon the young, ethereal blue 

Of eyes, where it was sweet to trace - 
BiTinity outbeaming through 

The crystal of its dwelling place. 
Was clouded by so dark a train. 
He ne'er could weep it bright again ; 
And lineaments, where erst the wild. 
The Tain, and the Tictorious smil'd. 
Took that peculiar tone, when sadness 
Has settled on the heart of gladness. 

As if he had been strangely linked 
With race remember 'd, but extinct, — 
Had given them birth, and bome their pall. 
The sire and sexton of them all ; 
A first — and last— whose place of rest 
Was not his own, or others' breast : 
With solitude to shape his ends. 
Where'er was wildness, there were friends. 
(No hireling nurse is solitude. 
It nurtures but the noble mood :) 
There was the rich communion merit 
Holds with the universal spirit, 
YoQchsaf d to him, in visions rife 
.With those strange prophecies of life. 
Which seem as falsehoods, since but few 
Have energy to make them true ; 
'Till with the firm resolve that none 
Should more support him, and disown. 
He left his fore8t» flood, and glen. 
And mingled with the world of men. 

His doom was on hfan. Bank'd among 
A few enthusiasts warm and young. 
Who wrestled from tiie angel Fame, 
An honoor'd, for an humble name. 
He look'd aroand Urn in freah light« 

28 
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)for fb«r*d the mighty in their night ; 
Se SMT hit awn loY'd, utire ifltoj 
The greenest in the aunbeam's smUe ; 
^ut ^£Cord, whose rank seeds were cast, 
•Before the plough of ruin {Mss'd, 
^ad borne its fruHs— blood, giuH, and fear. 
Alike to peasant and to peer, — 
-^rom hut to hall the bard might chooee- 
Fit matter for the tragic mnsei 
With passiona, to array the best 
Or basest heart in human breast : 
The country lay, like oak tree fisll'd, — 
The nobles lopp'd, the people quell'd, — 
"While Tillvns sprung amid the dark, 
l<ike poison mushrooms from the bark : 
Her harp, with many a sorrow atrungy 
Tho' few the island minstrel sung, 
Was sweet to her triumphant foe, — 
The sweeter, when it sang her woe ; 
Her mighty men, — ^the fix^ and bold. 
While tyrants bought and traitors sold, 
Would make a mountain with their mould; 
But worm of clay and tooth of rust 
Had laid them and their swords in dust ; 
Their children, reckless of their fame, 
liike curried steeds, sleek, strong and tame. 
The wild-wood air of grandeur gone. 
Were mightiest rein'd and ridden on. 
He saw aJl this, he heard of idl 
The mining art that wrought her fall; 
And he aspir'd to make of song 
A ' burning tongue' to tell her wrong, 
And rouse her sons from sleep of slavee. 
To chainless hands, or honour'd graves ; 
Poor youth I their soul's perrerted soil 
Is barren to the minstrers toil. 

With one more fancy — on his breast 
His birthplace ceas'd to be impress'd ; 
Ah ! deem not that the place of birth 
Is always dearest spot of earth ; 
Who roams will And it far beneath 
The spot where Love begins to breathe. 
He lov'd — ^upon his young heart's doom 

The spell-word had been spoken, 
That lasts for ever, — ^bUght or bloom; — 

Ev'n tho' the i^U be broken. 

He lov'd, and deem'd, if man may trace 
The spirit thro' the form and face, 
'Twere sinful not to place above 
All earthly tilings that' woman's love ; 
Oh I there was* not a fate so dark. 

But he would brave it for her unlle ; 
Tea— -bless the storm that wreok'd his bark. 

To cast him on so sweet an isle. 

Her long hair and the raven's feather 
Were steep'd in one dark stain togeUiar; 
Her eye* as when the morning glow 
Strikes light into the dewy sloe ; 
Her sweet lip wedded to Uie wiU 
Of hie fond lip, but modest stiU; 
Her worda and voloe to his young dream 
The mumnringa of a apivi^ alreaa; 



There was a weund, too, in ka 
With manna flowing from the dart ; 
And sweet amid the morning dew. 
Or evening breeze, tiieir mmneuta 
Whether the tree with blpMoma 
For wanton summer deck'd ita hair; 
Or berries on the bough became 
Iiike mooming gema, or drape of 
fiv'n when the starry cgres of nig^ 
Twinkled, as- tho' th^ wept their I%lit» 
They held deep converse in the dcUp 
Where some benighted streanlet fett; 
Or wander'd on the Icmely shore. 
In whispers heard thro' ocean's roar. 
While ocean seem'd the heart that kari'a 
Th' eternal li^beat thro' the world. 
Alas 1 alas 1 that some must change. 
Without the will, of wiah to range ; ' 
She chang'd, ev'n'while she saw vnth akanK 
The ashes gathVing round the flame: 
The art by which a woman wins. 
Is like the web the spider spins. 
For ev'ry vagrant insect strewn. 
It nets tfaeur feet, but not her own. 
Alas I alas! that some must still 
Be true against their vrish, or vrill; 
He lov'd, while lone and desolate 
He almost pray'd for pow'r to hate i 
How few have Ibm'd ev^ friendahip ja^ 
But found some reason for regret 1 
And love haa still a deadlier stingv 
Concealed beneath the folded wia^. 
Where harmless to the last U llea» 
But must be hurl'd whene'er he fltca. 
The maid was falae— his heart wan diiY^i 
From bliss on eartib, perchanotf in lia«v%^ 
(For woe eternal may have birth. 
From early wretchedneas on earth,) 
And he indulg'd, when ahe was flowB» 
The wounded dream to live aloae^ 
Tho' love, where'er hia soul weukl ba» 
Should share ita immortality. 

Tune roU'd — ^the lever'a hope of jegr 

Had fled while he was yet a boy ; 

Hia heart had melted down in vain, * 

But harden'd as it cool'd again : 

In sooth he wore love's bitterest token^ 

His trust in woman's love waa brokoa. 

The faithftdeyethat watoh'dhia way 

Now slept beneath a lid of day ; 

The circle too^ whereof we apoke. 

By time's dissolving proceaa broke; 

Ajid he— the last — alone remain'd. 

The weakest wing'd, or firmeat ehaia'd. 

Yet haply, did hia Isle afford 

A strength of air, he might have aoar'dft 

The eagle wing of gentua there 

Full oft is fturl'd for laok of air : 

Far better be an inseo^ when 

The long wide pinion is a chain. 

'Tie true, there mov'd in isahian'a thl«||. 

Who aaw some portiooa of his aoog^ 

And knew they could not be the wImK 
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So fragment like, they mast ha^e lost 
Their hold by Ughtning, or by froet ; 
And these were kinder tiuin moat be. 
Of f88hion*8 varying Uvery : 
Bat oh ! it Is M eafb to roem 
0*er ocean in a l>oat of foam, 
Ab trust to woman on 1ife*s sea. 
Where woman is the glittering sfMsy. 
'Twaa woman's tongue first bade him oope 
With the Arohmighty in his hope ; 
Ffarst promis'd him his fenrent lays 
Should grapple for a nation's praise ; 
And there she held him on the wing,— > 
Her toybird, fetter'd with a string, 
That let him sear a space, and when 
She list, could tear him down again ; 
Oh I could she tell how dearly bought 
Is bliss itself, with years of thought ; 
She ne*er would wait the little while 
Of seasons to redeem her smile ; 
For thus it was — and oft, when came 
Kew disappointment o*er liis dream. 
He felt as if not heaven nor hell 
Could make his feelings worse, or well ; 
Still he possess'd a stream of soul 
That ceas'd not — could not cease, to roll ; 
Till time, that turns deceit to dust. 
In woman's words begat distrust ; [roam. 
There are rough spots, where hearts that 
Like rivers, must like rivers foam ; 
And fain he would such spot have paaa'd. 
But could not, and he foam'd at last 
His mind had bent like willow mate, 
Above the wave that wash'd its root. 
But inward woe, or outward bhght. 
Had made hhn not a parasite ; 
No former ilatt'ries could arise 
To shame hnn, should he break his ties. 

And stung beyond endurance now. 
Or pain nor passion burst his brow. 
And burst his lip, and burst the thrall, 

That bound his hope on woman's faith : 
Nay — ^blame hhn not — he could not fall. 

For there was nothing worse beneath. 

'Twere vain to trace him as he went ; 
His aim was lost, his youth was spent ; 
His nature, rooted deep in woe, 
Had floated on both ebb and flow ; 
And thus it grew as strangdy brave. 
As seaplant woven by the wave, — 
A thin, enduring thing, that wore 
The hue of neitiber sea nor shore; 
Till careless hearted, cold in mien, 
He trod his native ground again. 

He stole amid the haunts of youth. 
Where he had met, at least, with truth ; 
And here and there a simple stona 
Like old familliar features shone ; 
The very road a record kept, 
Of spots whereon he stood or stepp'd ; 
And e'en the measure and extent 
Of foot and footstep ere he went. 



But aoeh memorials unimpaired. 
Were all deetro>'ing dunce had spar'd. 
The few rose leaves of life's may nom • 
Had faded o'er the unfading thorn ; 
, His name was graven like a vow. 
On many a young stemi bare of bough ; 
But growth tliat roughens bark and brow- 
Had east it off long, long ere now : 
The trees, where rooks for ages held 
Their high encampment, all were fell'd;— «^ 
The warren-dwellers fiU'd with dread. 
Their subterranean city iled ; 
A temple on his playground stood,— 
Was priest more pure, or man more good ? 
Alas ! the answer — ^writ in blood 1 
The rocky heart, by miner's skill. 
Was torn out piecemeal from the hill ; 
And barracks low'r*d, and prison frown'd. 
Where met the huntsmen, horn and hounds 
The footway by the streamlet side 
Was olos'd to ail, save steps of pride ; 
The axe and mattock robb'd of gloom 
The masses of deep forest bloom. 
And forc'd its wild, lone paths to feel 
The haughty upstart's chariot wheel : 
E'en on the spot where twilight s dose 
Curtain 'd his cottage In repose, 
A castle's gate of grandeur rose ; 
Great God !— so changed, he scarcdy kneit 
The home lus Culores drove him to. 

When earth, which seems beyond the spaa 
Of years, was diang'd, how chang'd vraa 
How many — ^youag and aged — came,[ma&! 
Of whom he knew not e'en the name ! 
How many, like young saplings, grew, 
Of whom the name was all he knew 1 
Many he left too old to grow, 
A change could only lay them low ; 
And strange it was, of memory's list* 
The youthful were the moat he miaa'd. 
There dwdt in poverty — undone. 
The widow, but witiioot the son ; 
The soldier and the felon went 
To warfare, and to banishment ; 
The duellist forsook his bride. 
And with a rival lover died ; 
The desperate suicide had qualTd 
The river for a sleepisig dnuight ; 
The hope, the acddent, the frwsy 
Had borne them by degrees away ; 
Seduction darkly had repaid 
The hoping heart of many a maid ; 
One roam'd a maniac — one still worse* 
With consdeBce to bring homo her oarse; 
The paramouriag matron left 
A babe and husband both bereft ; 
The merry widow spent a life 
Of laughter, by the mourning wife ; 
The hoyden maid, whose fancy's flight 
Had been like boy's unbalanc'd kite, 
Restram'd by wedlock's holy bond. 
And weigh'd by children fair and fond. 
Like string to neck, and bobs to tail, 
Now soar'd the steadiest on the gale; 
2z2 
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Qviek gold, more keen than loTer's art. 
Had found the AoUow in the hewt 
Of some, who now their faith most bleed. 
Before a bigot hnsband a creed ; 
The chemiatry of time ao ahap'd 
Ita aocial componnda, none eaci^'d ; 
Chang'd with the chang'dp— he atood alone- 
He did not know — and waa not known. 

"With feelinga, aa he look'd aronnd. 
Stirring like aear'd learea on the ground. 
He coi^ar'd up the thonghta that here 
BCade death a hope, and life a fear, — 
Bot ahed no tears, like those the dawn 
Of his afflicting day had drawn ; 
The blush and tear alike were flown, 
No guilt should shame him aare his own ; 
And for the wish to climb the hill 
Of fiune, he fondly held it still, 
But with the stem design to spurn 
The high-and-heartless in their turn. 
He heard his own sad story told. 
But e*en to that his heart waa cold ; 
And he appear 'd to curioua men 
A fire that wildly flam'd ere then. 
But loat all power to blaae again ; 
'While maidena who had not the art 
To warm the chilblaina from his heart, 
Peem'd Mm a deeply wounded bee, 
That ate hia own aweeta inwardly ; 
A wretch to whom the stoim or sun 
Seem'd worthless things to seek or shun. 
While wandr'ing, waiting earth to close 
Her green arms on his long repose. 

*Twas night — the moon's last beam o'er all 
Lay like the ahroud before the pall ; 
He stood among the burial beds. 
Where recks no wand*rer where he treads, 
Untii he comes to where he knowa 
The relics of his lo^e repose ; 
That ia the conaecrated one, 
"Twere sacrilege to trample on. 
The old church rose amid the gloom. 
Like ruins of a prophet's tomb ; 
And in a space ^most as small. 
Were congregated well nigh all 
That ever knelt within its wall ; 
The belfry which for ages, warm 
Li ivy cloak, outliY*d the storm, 
Now shadow'd off the moonbeams smile, 
As fit not for that awful aisle ; 
It sliadow'd one aequester'd spot. 
Which all, except himself, forgot ;— 
icHis sister lay in earth, too low 
For lai^ glutton worm to go ; 



She glided f^om the world ere yean 
Had giv'n the ating of thought to tears ; 
And though hia memory held no track 
Of many a date lesa distant baok, 
, He yet remember'd one dark aoeneb— 
A freah grave, neither flat nor green, 
A crowd retir'd, a matron keeping 
Her lonely vigil there, and weepinig ;«> 
Hia fair-hair 'd sister there lay aleepfaig :~- 
Nay more— ho well could tell how warm 
Her soul would be, and fair her form ;— 
A blue-ey*d beauty that could dreaa 
Her heart in ev'ry lovelinesa ; 
Her spirit seem'd, in some warm vow. 
For ever breaking through her brow t 
A form, as if a snowy show'r 
Had fall'n around the anowdrqp flow'r ; 
The white form melted* and the yo«ng 
White spirit went to whence it tipna^ z 
And now she differ'd f^om the gr»f% 
By the sole form his memory gave. 
And but one ringlet of her hair 
Remain'd, of all that made her ftv; 
Too young himself at her death d^« 
To snatch a ringlet firom the day, 
'Twaa aav'd by one whose breast waa eold* 
Before it fell to him to fold ; 
His bosom never parted this, 
Except in mournful moods to kiss 
** 'T was well— 'twas well for thee,"he cried. 

While o'er her nameless stone he bemt» 
'*If thou were tried aa I was tried, 

How would thy gentle heart be rent I 
Oh I how would it have brook'd to learn 
The lore which humbles e'en the stem, 
Tliat, come what may — at leaat 'tia blba 
To scape a wretched world like thia : — 
1 dos'd the eye that watch'd our growth. 

Upon a bed far, far from tlflne;— 
But I may sleep as far from both. 

With none to lay the lid of mine :— 
Sleep on, my aister, while I go 
The remnant of my walk of woe ; 
The grave hath not so cold a breast. 
To one without a place of rest : — 
Welcome it were to me, to whom 
The worm is known before the tomb." 

He linger'd till the morning ray 
Arose — then went away — awi^r— 
And there the marvel's still unipen^ 
Of whence he came, or where he went 

. From loftier tales we turn'd to Iraoe 
That stranaer in his nativ€ pimet, 

J. Da J. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD BACHELOB^No. L 

MlSSCfO THE FLAY. 

Though I have now attained the sixth age of man's ^ strange eventful 
history," I am resolved to vanquish the indolence of mj disposition, and 
commemorate in print the reminiscences which the anniversaries of days 
long past recall. In my youth I had heen what is generally termed, an 
innocent, ohliging fellow. Many an old squire s heart I rejoiced by 
obtaining, afler much personal inconvenience, a favourite species of canine 
perfection. Old ladies, too, I obliged on divers occasions, nor was I 
negfectfbl of the young ; I had forwarded at least twenty marriages, either 
by reuniting angry lovers, moving to pity surly fathers, or by mitigating 
the obstinacy of maternal ambition — ^for Uiis indeed I received my 
reward— on the wedding day I obtained a pair of gloves and a grateful 
smile ; but I won*t venture to inquire if the gratitude of those happy 
people survived the honeymoon. Despite of my obliging character 
and constant kind services to the Hymeneal god, I arrived at the respect- 
able age of half-a-century, and was a bachelor still ; for this oddity I 
had some excuse. I was downright jilted^once, but had the wisdom to 
recover from the shock ; from a second matrimonial scheme I was diverted 
by discovering that my fair intended was plotting to destroy the regula- 
tions of married life, and take me in I Remembering a comment of Da- 
ciers, that *< there are two cardinal points in a man*s life, which deter* 
mine his happiness or his misery ;*' I resolved not to risk the very fair 
portion of happiness already assigned me by my natal star, and without 
the least resentment towards the sex, I quietly surrendered myself to the 
easy life of an old bachelor. My fortune was ample for a single man, I 
had nothing on earth to concern me, I was fond of the play, an opera^ 
and every public amusement. I had many temptations to become an 
abtmteef but the mean example of my wealthy countrymen who had fled 
firom their native land to fawn upon the English, was a preventive most 
powerful ; besides, I heartily loved old Ireland, and though my expendi- 
ture was not very considerable, I determined that to a farthing my fortune 
should be disbursed in my own country. I occupied a respectable suite 
of apartments, and unburthened by the cares of a household, or family, 
I resigned myself to the repose my quiet existence afforded me. 

I have said I was fond of the theatre ; indeed, that pastime gene- 
rally engaged my evening hours. It was with a peevish regret, theUf 
that on a November s evening I tossed myself pettishly into my easy 
chair, and exclaimed, ** I shall mus the play ; Kean to perform in Hamlet, 
and I must remain at home." The night was inclement, the rain came 
pattering against the windows with that slow though heavy fall which 
contrasts so forcibly with the comforts of a blazing fire and a well-fur- 
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nished apartment. I had no equipage of mj own, nor would I take a 
hired one, because a few months previous I thought myself fortunate in 
escaping from a hackney coach with my bones unbroken ; to atten^t to 
walk in such weather was too great a risk to undergo for one evening's 
amusement, and yet it annoyed me that these obstacles should arise. X 
pushed the glass of old Burgundy from before me, and looked around far 
scMuething to find fault with i but the fire blazed merrily, every thing was 
in order, and puss kept to her own side of the hearth. I arose and went 
to the window with a faint hope that the rain might be abating, but of 
that there was no prospect; the night was of that kind which in my mind 
always awakens feelings of melancholy, moon-lit, calm, and hazy ; not a 
being moved in the silent streets, nor any sound near but the heavy 
fall of the thick' rain as it descended in sparkling drops upon the shining 
flags. As the hour advanced, the silence was disturbed by the smooth 
roll of the private carriages, and the harsh gingling sounds of the hired 
vehicles as they all journeyed to the house of pleasure. Whether it was 
that my disappointment aroused in me feelings similar to these entertained 
by the fox in the fable, or whether I was moved by a particle of that vir- 
tue which is the dignity of our nature I know not, but I began to muse 
in a very moralizing strain on the numbers that thronged to that evening 
show, the glitter of wealth that would there appear, the costliness of dress 
and ornament, the general air of pleasure these people would wear $ aad 
then to cast my glance upon Ihe numbers of God's children that famished 
in hunger and cold and heart-bursting misery. <' Gracious Father, of 
what feelings are we composed that know this, that daily witness the 
distress of so many human beings, and stiU lavish on this selfish body, 
that which would dry such an ocean of tears." 

As I pursued these contemplations, I perceived a woman approaching 
slowly, though the rain continued unabated; my mind was at the moment 
awakened to a sende of the misery of the distressed, and I watched the 
stooped and lightly iblad figure till it paused beneath the lamp at the street 
door ; the woman leaned against the post for a minute, and then sank 
upon the wet fiags ; at first, I imagined that she was intoxicated, but 
when I perceived the convulsion of her frame, which shook from excessive 
grief, I conjectured tlnat it was a great affliction indeed which rendered 
her insensible to the wet and cold of the flags on which she had thix)wn 
herself. I raised the window, and asked if she was in want ; she made 
no reply, and I then inquired if she was ill ; at the same moment a brilli- 
ant blaze from my cheerful fire threw an additional air of comfort on my 
apartment ; when my eye noted it, I more forcibly beheld the contrast of 
my situation with that of this desolate creature ; my recollection does not 
inform me if I walked or ran down stsiirs, but I well remember that in 
a very short time the shivering creature stood before me- within the 
house. 

How often our good intentions are thwarted. I had scarcely closed the 
6uter door, when the stately figure of my landlady was visible on the 
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tlSneahold of her back-parlour, and, with her great bow-knots bowing, 
she desired that the woman should not stand upon the oH-cloth, nor wet thd 
walls with her clothes. Socrates endured the musical reproaches of hid 
wife, thought I, and suielj courtesy will oblige me to be no less patient 
with this pest of womankind. I arranged that the object of my compas- 
sion should stand upon a mat, at least two feet from the walls, and then t 
paused to observe her appearance : she was a woman between the years of 
thirty and forty, of a wretched, care-worn appearance, yet much of want as 
her countenance exhibited^ I perceived it laboured more under sorrow ; she 
made no attempt to speak, but gazed earnestly around ; the sudden trans- 
iden from the wet, chilly air into the lightsome, warm house, seemed to 
have stupified her. 

^ Have you no way of living ?*' I asked, when, after a short survey, I 
had satisfied myself that she was truly an object of compassion. 

The woman looked up. '< My little boy," she replied, with that inat- 
tention to the query, which demonstrated more than all else the absorb- 
ing afEUction of her mind. 

** What of your boy ?" I asked. 

^ They took him ; he is in prison/' she answered, raising her wet and 
torn apron to her e3res, and sobbing aloud. 

When I had suffered the violence of the wretched mother^s grief to 
abate a little, I said, ^ I suppose I am to understand that your son's im- 
prisonment is owing to some misconduct ; he has been detected in thiev- 
ing ; weU^ if you had reared him better he would not now be in prison.** 

** God help me,*' sighed the woman, <* I reared him as well as a poor 
widow coi^ld. When I was trying to earn a bit to put in his mouth, I could 
aot be seeing after what he was doing.*' 

*' But if you had explained to him the enormity of theft," said t sharp-* 
Ij, for I was smarting under the recent loss of an Indian silk hand- 
kerchief, which some of the junior thieves did me the favour to purloin, 
**he would be afraid to meddle with other people's property." 

The woman shook her head sorrowfully. " I might as well whisht," 
«aid she, a little bitterly, << for you gentlefolks will believe nothing that a 
poor body says ; but, blessed God in heaven knows how I made him say 
his prayers every night, and took him to mass on Sundays, and made him 
go to catechism, and told him never to do an undecent act, as his father 
was an honest man, and never did anything to be ashamed of ; and it's 
well the crathur did my bidding, — ^when I used to get clothes in to wash, 
he woidd blow the fire for me^ or go for wather, or make the starch, and 
do anything I told him." 

" What is the. reason that he has changed ?'* 

** Because, sir, that time I was goin' on very well, but I got a fever and, 
had to go to the hospital. The people gave Tommy a bit to ate till I came 
out; then everything was gone, I could not pay for the lodging,b>ut *ti8 little 
business I had of a room, for the people I washed for couldn*t wait for 
me to get well, and gave their clothes to another washerwoman. I eouM 
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only get charing to do then, and maybe it would be only two or three 
times in the week I could get anything to earn." 

*^ But the boy," said I, ^ how came he to steal ?" 
/< It is that I am going to tell you about, sir. Yesterday mornings we 
had four raw potatoes left after the day before, the woman in the next 
room gave us half a sod of turf to boil them, and that was our last meal ; 
I went up to the washerwoman's to try if she had anything for me to do^ 
but she had nothing till to-day. When I went home I tried to keep poor 
Tommy quiet by taching him to spell his lesson, for I can read pur^ weU 
myself, sir ; but when the sticks burnt down he threw away the book and 
said to me, ^ Mother, if I knew the lesson itself it wouldn't take the cold 
or hunger off of me.' God knows how it sorrowed me to see my poor 
child this way ; but I got him to go asleep easy by telling him that we 
would have half-a-stone of pittaties and a whole herrin' in the moraiii' » 
that was this momin', sir ; and I was sent for to do some work. Tonmij 
promised to stay within tiU Pd come back, and sore hard I worked till 
two o'clock ; I got half of my earning then, and went straight and bought 
the pittaties, and when I was goin' home with a light heart, a woman that's 
lodging in the house came running to me, and told me Tommy just went 
up with the polls. I thought the breath would leave my body, but I ran 
as fast as I could after them, and sure enough my misfortunate child waa 
walking to prison." The woman paused, and again applied her ragged 
apron to her eyes. 

'< If he had waited," said I, rather addressing myself, for I was already 
interested for these creatures of misery. 

^' That was what I said to him, sir," resumed the woman. ** Tommy« 
says I, why didn't you wait till I'd come back, and not bring shame in 
thefaceof yer widowed mother ?' the big tears were runnin' down his cheeks 
at the sight o' me. < Mother/ says he, < you were very long away, and 
I was perishing with the cold, and the heart was eatin' out o' me with 
the hunger ; I went out to try if you was comin*, and as I was passin' the 
shop with the bread, I got hungrier, and I ran away with the roll.' " 

It was 5r0a{/,then, that he had stolen. Though a severe illness some years 
previous had threatened me with death, I never till that moment felt a 
real dread of eternity ; every Christian must believe there is an account- 
ing day, and who is there so mad as to suppose that a just God will view 
with partiality the actions of the rich more than the poor : the depri- 
vations and sufferings of the latter, if they serve not to mitigate their eter- 
nal punishment, will certainly stand in awful contrast with the listlessness, 
the dissipation, and luxury of the former. If the Almighty permits so 
great a number to revel in idleness and every luxury earth can give, while 
tiieir fellow-beings lead a life of deprivation and toil, assuredly it is to 
be feared that many will one day have reason to curse that wealth which 
brought upon them utter ruin. As these thoughts passed rapidly through 
my mind, I looked upon the worn and famished aspect of the woman. ''Have 
you eaten anything to^ay ?" I aiked. 
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** Nothing ainoe yesterday morning," she replied. Her countenance 
for a moment brightened as I put some coin into her hand, but in a 
minute she said, sorrowf uHy, *' this wont get my child out» — ^if I was to 
go to bed cold and hungiy, I'd be satisfied, so as I had him with me." 

<< But nothing can be done to-night. Go home and get fire and food, 
and to-morrow I will do what I can for you.** 

^* If they didn't put him amongst the old thieves, I wouldn't care so 
much," said the afflicted mother ; <' when he gets out, he wiU know every 
wickedness, and the end of it will be that he will die on the gallows." 

" Is there any respectable person who would prove his previous good 
conduct ?" 

'^ Ko one, — ^the gentleman in this street that my husband lived with, 
used to give him a penny or two pence when he'd meet him, but he 
doesn't know how we were going on. I was sittin' on the flags at his 
door this three hours, but there was company with him, and he couldn't 
be seen." 

I dismissed the woman with the assurance that I would do what I 
could for her on the morrow. The wise may blame my imprudence for 
thus relying on this woman's wen testimony ; but there was too much of 
actual affliction in her look and tone to doubt the veracity of so probable 
a story ; besides, she did not intrude the relation on me. I myself drew 
it from her. 

To reward the deprivation of an hour^s sleep less than usual, 1 fancied 
when I arose next morning, that the sun shone with more than a winter^a 
brightness : the streets were indeed wet and disagreeable to walk in, but 
I had warm clothing, while numbers were shivering around me. Nothing 
eould put me out of humour that morning, and from thence I learned 
that half of all the annoyances we lament, proceed from the absorbing 
love of self: to gratify our inclinations, to pamper our wretched body, to 
centre our whole thoughts in our own comforts — is to anticipate trouble, 
to really feel what our selfish fears have sought to avert \ but should we 
turn our attention to promote the happiness of others, how quickly are 
our cares banished ; everything wears a brighter aspect, and ultimately 
we attain all, and more thaa the selfish labour in vain to possess : we 
not only lighten the burthen of others, but we secure to ourselves as 
much happiness as mortals can enjoy. 

The mother had been denied admittance to her son, but my respectable 
appearance procured me admission to see the boy. He was a lad of about 
eleven years of age ; and though of a hungry and fretted aspect, at in* 
tervals his countenance was mild and intelligent. 

^Unfortunate boy," said I, **had you patience a little longer, you 
would not now be here." 

" When I went out, I did not think I would run away with the bread," 
said the child, ingenuously. <' I stopped to look in at the window, and 
aU the white rolls gregged me : there was a baaket of bread near the 
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door, I saw no one in the ehop, and I put in mj hand, and ran awajr mhk 
arolL'* 

** Wlien you escaped that time, why were 70a so wicked as to rstarm 
again?" 

<' Because I forgot mj mother^ and eat it aU, and so I thought Td go 
back again, and take another for her. There was no one in die shop 
that time either ; but just as I put my hand in the basket, a man pc^^ied 
from behind the door and caught me." 

<< Are you sorry for having committed this theft ?^ I asked. 

The boy hesitated ; he was not yet initiated into the vice of cunnii^ 
and deceit. '< I am a little sorry/' he replied, <* because mother Is ciyiag 
for that I am in prison ; but the bread took the hunger off of me : thej 
wont catch me again, though," he continued, in a bold tone, and ap* 
parently desirous to conceal some mortification he entertained on the sub- 
ject. *' These chaps laughed at me for going to the same place tbd 
second time, but maybe I'd be laughing at them yet.* 

Here was a fact demonstrated, which, though well acknowledged^ still 
calls for redress ; that the punishment awarded to venial offence, so iar 
from deterring the offender, is the cause of letting him loose upon the 
world with a mind stored with every incentive to crime: The ootnparar^ 
tively innocent for a slight offence are sent to prison, and there they m^ 
instructed in what they knew not before : they return to society* and 
speedily make practical use of the lessons they have learned from the oUL 
in vice. Draco had no greater punishment for crime than death*>— the 
British legislators can find no less than imprisonment — ^pronuscuoos im- 
prisonment indeed I they will punish with a longer confinement an oUL 
offender ; but does it matter the length of the time they are detainedy 
wfien in ten days their hearts will have received the impression of ten 
years' guilt. The shame entailed by crime, if judiciously worked upott» 
-jb '* would inevitably reclajm young offenders; their first misconduct dia- 
~^ "^n^ces them ; they are despised, and given up to their own wild thoughts; 
« then they cUng to those who hare erred more deeply, because they find 
a consolation in knowing there are others more guilty than themaelve^-*> 
iheyvare no louger ashamed of their own actions, and the punishment 
whion caused them to be corrupted by vicious associates, finally becomes 
the means of arming them with vices which prey upon the public, and 
conduct themselves to an untimely disgraceful end. Theft must be pun- 
ished, no doubt, even though its ol^ect be to satisfy nature's wants ; but 
can there be no lenient method taken ? no distinction made? — for the 
value of sixp^ee, a child goes to prison* c-omes out instructed for the gal- 
lows, and eiihjs^ ends his life in Botany Bay, or. dies with the rope zound 
his iieck. But tlM^ might be another way of protecting the nghte of 
the publle* more wDrious than that which sends to perdition so many 
wretched souls, dne youth employmentp and they will have neitheir 
occasion nor iijm.^ to9»eve. . In a nation of so great a population* is it 
wise to let idleness sta]ham<»igst them ^ Our cities, are crowded with 
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ludfHBtarTUig bop, wlio exist on the scantj earnings of their parents : 
they have nothing to occupy their time. It is no wonder then that when 
goaded by want, they prey upon the public. In no country in Europe 
eould all ages be so suitably employed as in this ; and in no other coun- 
try are they abandoned to so much idleness. But government, it will be 
alleged, is too poor to ofier the people the means of being happy : they 
could upi make any grants however small, that would tend to raise a mul- 
titude in the scale of industry and prosperity ; but while they will not 
withdraw the tax from the bit of tobacco with which the poor man strives 
to forget the pain of hunger and toil, they have an abundant coffer to 
support an expensive state, to pension dowagers, antiquated maidens, 
exported and imported princes, and to pay the yearly sum oi fifty thou-' 
$and pounds to a man who is himself the sovereign of a flourishing king- 
dom. 

I went from the watch-house to the man from whose shop the boy had 
stolen the bread, and by the representation I made of the destruction 
which awaited the lad, should he longer associate with the old offenders, 
I induced him to forego the accusation. Well pleased with myself and 
my success, I then hastened to Henry-street, to await the issue of the 
affair. The boy was brought up — no one appeared against him, and he 
was dismissed. Then I had to encounter another scene. The mother, 
when her son was in confinement, and likely to suffer for his ill conduct^ 
only lamented his fate, and dwelt on his previous quietness and patience ; 
but no sooner was he actually again in her possession, than she thunder^ 
on him bitter invectives for the shame he had brought on her, and finally' 
proceeded to give him summary chastisement. This is one of the causes 
to which may be attributed the errors of the lower class-: their parents 
do not know when correction is necessary, or when it ' should not be 
named. I obtained an additional portion of the b6y*s gratiiude and good 
will, by preventing the injudicious mother from pimishing him for his 
late bad conduct. I perceived he was not J^t addicted to any vicej' 
therefore, by arousing him to a sense of shame, treating his errors mildlyj 
and rather as faults he himself lamented, I bad more hopes of reclaiming 
a young lad than by reproaches, which would only arouse his resentme4|^ 
and most assuredly dispose him to disregard my advice. '. . ^ 

When I had concluded my lecture to mother and son, I foun^ myself 
in a predicament a little perplexing': the boy was released from confine^ 
ment, but might he not agaia commit the same offisnce ? my better nature 
prompted me not to recede when I had gone so far, andT after a little 
hesitation, I asked : «* What will you do now ?* . Jr 

" Pray for your honour all the days of my life,** wa/the woman's fer- 
vent reply. 

«« But how will you make out a living?" $he looked uporf her son. 
<< If Tommy behaves himseli^ I would not eare for the thrubbles till he is 
able to earn for himself.'* 
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*^ Did jou not saj you made out a decent livelihood by wasliing.p" I 
asked. 

<< Two years ago, I did, sir, when I had a little room to myself near 
the North wall.'' 

^* Supposing you could get that lodging againi^ 

<' I would not get as much to earn as would pay for it." 

<' What if I could procure you employment ?" The woman, despite 
her impoverished appearance, actually looked interesting from the wild 
beam of gladness that shot into her eyes. 

<' If you would, sir ; — if you would trust me," she said, with a stifled 
joy. " God in heaven knows I will never make you sorry.** 

Well, to shorten my tale, I supplied the woman with what was neces- 
sary to change her lodging, and maintain herself and her son for a few 
days. I had been for some time complaining of tlie manner in which I' 
received my linen from a laundry dame, who obtained so much business 
that she appeared indifferent to the threats of one old man. Accordin^y^ 
I resolved to withdraw my patronage from her, and entrust the care of 
my washing attire even to the impoverished creature whose acquaintance 
I had so lately made. This was a temerity which I did not fail to hear 
lamented. My landlady, in a warning tone, begged that I would entrust 
the woman with the oldest articles of my wardrobe. The kitchen-maid 
said I was fairly cracked, and the boot -boy declared I would marry next. 
It must not be supposed that all these evil bodings passed without effi^t 
on me ; but I had given the linen,' and was resolved to await the issue 
of my alleged rashness with composure ; nevertheless, I detected myself 
five times in putting on my hat, with the intention to inquire if Tommy 
was conducting himself well ; but I philosophically subdued my restless* 
ness by the reflection, that if she did run away with my property, the sin 
and shame of it would be on her own head. 

At length, the morning on which my protegee was to return arriveiL 
I was never in my life so impatient ; for, despite all my philosophy^ I had 
no ambition to be duped. To annoy myself, I arose before my usual 
hour — ^then I was in a great hurry to have breakfast : the fire smoked, 
and I poked the hot coals out on the carpet. The chambermaid, with a 
sly grin, inquired how I Uked my linen, and then begged pardon, but she 
thought the woman had brought it home. I sat down to an epicurean 
breakfast with a most stoical inclination. I put sugar in my egg, an d 
was near putting salt in my tea : three successive single knocks came to 
the door, — * the woman is honest,' said I, each time, rising, — <' Haddocks 
and white sole!" — " Fresh eggs!" — " Do you want mats?" — Confound you 
every one, said I, vexed beyond all bounds at my last disappointment ; 
but^ere my phUanthrophic self hi^i time to express my displeasure against 
the industrious hawkers, another knock, a little timid knock arrested mjr 
attention. I heard whispers in the hall, and in a minute the house at* 
tendant made his appearance. 

** 'Tis the washer- woman, sir." 
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** Shew her iti^" said I» carelessljy though I am sure I never before felt 
such exultation in mj heart. In the first instance, I had triumphed 
OTer the suspicious underlings, who of all others are least disposed to be 
kind to the unfortunate : then I had avoided the reputation of being a 
silly old fellow> with which epithet I had feared this business would 
brand me ; but most of all was I rejoiced to find that the lonelj are not 
fdways unworthj of kindness : if their poverty must arouse our suspicion, 
and induce us to account them liars and thieves, and therefore withhold 
from them all confidence and assistance, where is the wonder that the 
work-houses are crowded with wretched inmates, and the prisons with 
wicked ones ? 

My protegee appeared, and though still a creature of much want, her 
poverty was decent. An old bonnet, which certainly had seen the best 
of its days long disappear, shaded her pale thin face ; and her clothes, 
though they were very much wanting in comfort, had an aspect of clean- 
liness which pleased me ; but my linen, so nicely wrapped in a piece of 
white calico, surpassed in the making up any thing I had ever seen, 
though I must not forget that I viewed it without my spectacles. My 
first impulse was to reward my laundress with a handful of silver, but a 
moment^s reflection induced me to give but what I had agreed, to which 
I added a small gift for Tommy, to reward him for his attention to my 
advice. 

I no longer hesitated to exert myself strenuously for this poor widow. 
I visited many of my friends, and partly by holding out the inducement 
of having washing done cheaper, and owing to the desire they had to 
oblige an old bachelor, who was considered not to be poor, I succeeded in 
getting three or four families to give her permanent employment. Every 
day afiairs wore a brighter aspect ; the widow contrived to cut somebody's 
old clothes into sizable habiliments for Tommy, the boy was sent to 
school, and was never known to steal afterwards. 

It is now more than ten years since these events occurred ; my protegee 
has become the widow D*Arcy, or Mrs. Darcy, has added two rooms to her 
ancient establishment, and is the superintendent of three assistants in her 
business. Tommy, the little vagrant I rescued from imprisonment, is a 
man, an intelligent, honest shoemaker. Last Saturday he brought me 
home a pair of boots of hU own making, and last Sunday evening I put 
on these stad boots, and walked to his mother's comfortable home to -dis- 
play the workmanship of her reclaimed son. They were at tea, a regular 
tea equipage laid out. The widow rose on my entrance, drew forth the 
largest chair in the room, took my hat and stick, and begged I would be 
aeated. I did sit down, and put on my spectacles, that I might lose nothing 
in my inspection of this little apartment. The white walls I perceived 
were ornamented by sundiy pieces of showy paper, alias *< portraits,** 
amongst which, and the only one I could recognize, waa Fathxb 
Mathxw. The big press, whose doors were left open for show or con- 
renienoe, displayed a very large collection of plates, cups, jugs, &c. I 
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dont know which were the boards, or the chairs and tables, the whiter ; 
nor could I say if the son or the mother looked the happier. The widoir 
was habited in a new brown stuff, white apron, black silk handkerchiel^ 
and a cap with three rows of border. Tommy appeared in his holidaj 
attire, his polished face smiling and lit with pleasure, as he noted the 
satisfaction my old yisage could not conceal. 

** I perceive Tommy has taken the pledge," said I, as my glance feD 
upon his temperance cap, which I believe he took from the box to attract 
my notice. 

« Oh, to be sure, Sir," replied the widow; " He, (pointing to the daub 
over the fire-place) God bless him, has been the good friend to the young 
and old men. Tommy puts all his earnings along with mine, and who 
knows but in a few years, with the help of both our savings, but he maj 
have a little shop of his own." 

I will omit the grateful blessings poured forth by the widow and her 
son ; but as I gazed on that happy, comfortable-looking mother, and on 
the intelligent, well-clad young man, and thought on the wretched being 
I had first seen hobbling on the wet flags ; and the miserable starving 
chUd when first I beheld him amongst wicked companions, I experienced 
a sensation of happiness which most assuredly was derived from all that 
is immortal in my nature. And for this, for securing that boy from the 
career of vice, which certainly he would have run ; for perhaps saving 
his eternal nature from the prison of hell ; for pouring joy into Uie heart 
of an afflicted widow, and being instrumental in her acquiring a com- 
fortable home by the sweets of industry, I did not expend as much 
money as I would require to discharge my wine merchant's bill for 8up> 
plying my table for one week. Of all the circumstances of my life, there 
is none which I recal with so much pleasure, as that on a winter's 
evening, the rain occasioned my miann^ the play. 
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Mourn not above the youthfal gjavf ; 

'Tis but a bUH, still resting place, 
Where mild obliyion's power will save 

Its tenant from the strong embraoa 
Of the moet bitter mental pain ; 

Or worse — of callona heartieisnees. 
Mourn for the living, who retidn 

Aught of that sacred love of tmUi, 
Which in man's better nature holds its reign. 

But oh I how seldom outlives eariy youth 1 
With what an hitense pang breaks on tha heart 
* T^e worthleaaness of that it trusted in ! 

So painful that it soon doth either part 

With life or feeling. It becomes akin. 
In callousness, to those it meets in life ; 

Or sinks, unequal to the mental strife ;— 



For while life's freshness doth remain, 

The young heart's confidence will dress 
AU that looks kindly in a garb 

Of rainbow brightness, false as &ir ; 
Until 'tis wakened by the barb 

Of wretchedness left rankling there. 
As o'er it steals the blighting sense, 

That faithless, hollow are the smiloi 
It loved and trusted. So intense 

The pain is, it ere long exiles 
The generous impulses by nature shed 
O'er the unhaeknied heart; or stills it with the dead. 

A few— a very few there are. 

With, haplessly, a frame too strong 
To sink beneath this mental war, 

And yet with whom the worldly throng 
Can claim no kindred : — who retain 

Their early feelings to the last^^ 
(If they escape that blight of brain 

By which the reason is o'ercast,) 
To bend in worship at a shrine 

Whieh seems with heaven's own radiance fraught. 
And find the brilliance deem'd divine 

As ftdse as is the image caught 
From midnight's gem-bedecked sky. 

By the clear, placid summer lake; 
A cloud, a breese, which will destroy ; — 

The sternest, strongest soul might shake. 
With those who still feel thus, stand by ' the narrow bed ;* 
Thou wilt not let them mourn, with thee, the early dead* 

Then grieve not at the doom of those 

Who sink to their last sleep, while still 
The spring of young life's feeding flows 

AU freshly: like the mountain riU, 
A Joyous thing, without a stain, 

Wben gushing from its hidden source ; 
Ere it hath reach'd the wide spread plain. 

And caught pollution in its course; 
Or by the desert's sands been drunk. 

Till not a trace of it we find ; 
Just as within the world are sank 

Man's purity and truth of mind.— 
Were the grave but a quiet home, 

A place where weariness might rest. 
Excluding those bright hopes to come. 

That comfort the bereav'd breast ; 
Were it «i endless residence to those who tread 
Ba hills^ cron theo Vi movn the Uvl&g era the dead. 
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THE EABLT BLIGHTED, 
A ISAOMXNT. 

The last declining sunbeam shot across the little room* and plajed opcm 
that lonely bed, where the sweet child drooped like a cankered lose^bod— « 
that beam seemed to speak of hope ; he gaased upon it» and he thoaght 
so — ^but not in this world — there was no hope here for him — he did not 
seek it : his little life of half-a-score years had been a tearful strugi^le — 
for fell disease clung to that tiny form : he was a child whom one mutt 
love ; and the eye rested on him as on some beautiful flower bmiaed and 
bent beneath the storm. 

He was alone — for cold was the hand that might in that hour hare 
wiped that chill damp brow ; and still was the heart that would haTe 
throbbed in unison with his — ^his heart £etintly beat in bitter loneliness. 

His wandering eye seemed to ask, why he could not die — ^for he 
wished it — for it he prayed; — ^what had he to do with life ? — he ne'er 
might stem the tide ; — he was a frail thing sent afloat to be the sport of 
sorrow: — was there no haven — ^no resting-place for him? — yes, there 
was, — one beyond that glorious western sky, and he would soon be there* 

There was no tie to bind his spirit here, for he was a hrotherless 
orphan, and fed upon the scanty meal of charity : he was alone — alone 
in misery — and the world looked bright and gay — and the sweet wild 
flowers spangled over the meadows, and the birds too sung — gay flutter- 
ing things — but he thought they fluttered for themselves — all except 
the redbreast, for it hopped among the tomb-stones in the neighbouring 
graveyard, and seemed as though 'twere lonely too. 

The sun had now sunk — the shades of evening deepened, and th^e 
was increased loneliness about the orphan's pillow : the whispering 
breezes crept through the trees like trembling voices ; their silver tones 
seemed as if asking him to come and wing away with them. 

He smiled — 'twas a faint and flitting smile, like a beam on a misty 
doud : as he turned his wasted form on that wretched couch of pain and 
misery, he smiled as these breezy voices murmured by, for he felt that he 
would soon be one of them. 

But evening grew apace — *^ night gemmed the skies ;** — the heavens 
glittered in their starry beauty, but not for that now shrouded eye — that 
eye, which so oft had gazed upon their silent lustre, could view them now 
no more: — that throbbing heart had sunk into the slumber it long had 
signed for — that poor bruised spirit had fled beyond its sorrows — death 
calmed the conflict there : — the orphan was at rest. 

It was in a remote comer of that rural little church-yard, beneath that 
solitary tree^ amid the tangled weeds, they made the orphan's grave. 
The digger of that grave, who always used to sing or whistle whilst he 
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laboured, was silent now. Wlij did he pause, and lean upon his spade ? 
he viewed the hollowed bed, and thought of the early anguish of him who 
was to rest there, and his rude heart was melted ; — ^he had often seen 
that lonelj child pluck the wild flowers from the graves around, and his 
hard cheek was moistened at the recollection* 

And now their steps advanced, that brought the orphan to his narrow 
home ; in silence was then* task performed — harshly the pebbles fell upon 
the wooden tenement. 

Even that redbreast, which was once his familiar, flitted bj, and stood 
with drooping wing upon a neighbouring t<Hnb-st<Hie ;— Fancy said, it 
mourned the early lost. 

Again, the humid stars shone out ; another day had rolled away for 
ever ; and thus it was with the remembrance of the child who now was 
nitensible to sorrow. 

H. P* S« 
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CHAPTER XIX. — ^THE TRIAL. 

The hour of trial at last approached, and expectation and curiosity, 
worked up to the highest degree of excitement, counted the minutes with 
painful exactness. The night had been unusually wild and tempestuous, 
the morning misty and cloudy ; but as tlie day advanced, heavy perpen- 
dicular rain, as if discharged from some mighty reservoir on high, poured 
down on the devoted heads of the multitude who filled the streets. But 
it never for one moment, however thoroughly it drenched them, damped 
their eagerness,-— not to be present at the trial,^ for that was impos- 
sible, — ^but to get as near as possible to the court house, and there, 
patient ajifee of wet and pressure, to stand the live -long day catching the 
random accounts of the progress of events within, as they flew from 
inouth to mouth. Accordingly, from an early hour, every avenue leading 
to the court*hou30 was thronged by eager crowds. The area in front of 
the building was absolutely packed with human beingp, wedged — and 
that voluntarily too — so closely together that it produced a painful sense 
of suffocation and compression to look upon them. A passage in the 
centre, leading to the door, was with difiiculty preserved by the police 
and soldiery, of whom numbers were upon duty, and along this might be 
seen lawyers, attorneys, clerks, witnesses, and reporters hurrying to take 
their places ere the momentous cause was called on. 

Minutes appeared lengthened into hours to that anxious crowd, and it 
aaemed to them as if the accused and his prosecutors neper would appear. 
Those who could not get. near the court-house, and ** their name was 
legion,** spread themselves in long lines on either side, adown the strag- 
gling street or road which led to the county jail> content to stand 
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there ancle deep in mud, with a drenching rfitn pouring down^ as if 
with a malicious intensity, upon their steaming persons, — ^in the hope to 
oatch one fleeting glance, it could be nothing more, of the melancholj 
oortege. 

At length and at last there came something like a murmur, rolling 
onward from the direction of the jail, and this grew deeper and 
nearer, and then was heard the rumble of wheels in rapid progress, and 
with them that ominous rattle, that invariably tells of the approach 
of armed horsemen. The sound swept on with the speed of the wind — 
in a minute more the plumed helmets of the soldiery were yisible — in 
another, galloping fiercely the whole party appeared, surrounding a car- 
riage driven with headlong speed, and ere many more elapsed, amid 
shrieks of pain, and cries for help from the multitude, who regardless of 
consequences had rushed in upon the passage, and were now Tioleutly 
thrust aside in the unchecked progress of the cavalry, the carriage 
with its occupants and guards dashed up to the door of the court- 
house. But here, curiosity prevailed over the sense of danger and 
suffering. No sooner did the rattle of the descending steps an- 
nounce the emission of the prisoner from the coach, than a headlong 
rush to behold him was made from each side, so violent indeed, that 
police and military were for a moment jostled together in helpless confu- 
sion, and it seemed as if a rescue were intended. Indeed so alarming 
seemed the collision, that one officer of the civil force, whose sole object 
seemed the preservation of the prisoner s life, called out in an agony of 
terror and supplication, ** Blur and ages, boys, are you going to kill the 
gentleman before his time ?*' 

Strange as it may appear, this speech had more effect upon those 
present than all the flats of sabres, the backing of horses, or even the 
butt-ends of policemen's muskets, fiercely and profusely as all were 
used. 

<* By the powers, an' 'tis true for you," said one i)owerful fellow, who 
had shewn the greatest reluctance to yield an inch of ground before. 
<' None of us thought of that. Sure it isn't one like him, or in his 
delicate condition, that ought to be annoyed or onconveynianced, let alone 
shoved an' dhriven about in a parsecuting manner like this. Lave it to 
me, sargeant. Back from the steps, will ye, every mother's sowl ; back I 
say, or" — and he whirled a massive blackthorn above his head — "or 'tisn't 
playin' I'll be with ye, like the sodgers and police. No, by the piper of 
Moses, I'm a different sort; wherever I can't show my hand-writing, I'm 
always sure to lave my mark. Come, quit the building ; none of je^s 
pays the rint or wor ever distrained for it/* . 

And suiting the action to the word, it was wonderful the rapidity with 
which an active, sinewy, determined fellow like him cleared the steps and 
entrance to the court. Some he admonished by a gentle scientific touch be- 
neath the leaf of the hat» between it and the eye-brows : to others he sug- 
gested the propriety of a speedy removal by " a smart rap," as he himBi^K 
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termed it, ** on the funny bone** of the elbow, rendering the arm for a 
time utterly powerless, and producing a painful tingling sensation run- 
ning from finger-ends to shoulder-joint ; while to a third party, doubt- 
less from the fact of their elevation on the higher steps of the ascent, 
he delivered his commands in the shape of an application to the in- 
side of the shin bone, just beneath the knee joint, a stroke of won- 
drous skill and marvellous powers, for every recipient on the instant 
lifted his leg with the grace of a dancing master, and went away per- 
forming pirouettes of great variety and agility. He met with nothing 
in the shape of resistance or retaliation ; whether it was supposed that 
he had a party of his own to stand by him, or that if opposed he would 
be supported or " backed" by the armed force, or, perhaps from the more 
powerful reason that every one felt, however severe the argumentum ad 
hominem was, tliat it was as just as forcible, and " they had no business 
to be there ;" certain it is, that in an incredibly short time he had the steps 
and front of ths court-house effectually cleared, and enabled the sheriff 
and his officials, without further obstruction, to lodge his prisoner within 
the precincts of the dock. 

I am not going to give the reader a regular report of the trial, or 
indeed anything like a detailed account of the proceedings, for he is 
already in possession of the principal facts to be adduced on the side of 
the prosecution, and may have also a glimmering notion of the kind of 
** forlorn hope'* defence to be set up on the part of the prisoner. I will 
therefore glance but slightly at the early portion of the trial, reserv- 
ing my details for the period when something like a decided fluctuation 
began to be visible in its interest. 

When the evidence of the servants had been given, as to the arrival 

of Macklin at Tracy's house on the night of the murder, and as to 

the appearance of the house on the following morning, and testimony 

adduced as to the finding of the body, with a medical relation of its 

mutilated condition ; Gilb^t Berkeley, the principal witness for the 

j>rosecution, was called on to ascend the table. When this name was 

pronounced, it was observed that for the first time the cool collected 

demeanour of the prisoner was disturbed, and that he watched wiUi 

visible agitation for the appearance of the individual summoned. The 

soldier ascended the steps with his usual free and bold carriage, and 

seated himself in the chair appropriated to the witness, with as much 

easy composure as if settling himself down to an ordinary occupation. 

To those who had known him some time back, he might appear somewhat 

staid and subdued in manner, and with less of that haughty assumption 

visible which distinguished his character ; but to those who had not seen 

liim before, he seemed a remarkably stem and determined man, and 

more than one eye sunk before his, as he rolled his steady searching 

glance around the court, till it was met and fascinated by the gaze of the 

prisoner. For a minute or more they surveyed each other with an 

unflinching look, and as they did so, it was impossible not to perceive 
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the close resemblance between them, both in feature and person ; althoogh 
the robust health and bronzed visage of the one, formed a stroQg contrast 
to the pale and delicate countenance of the other. The nature of the 
-emotions of each on this trjing occasion was not revealed ; bat that both 
felt strongly, no one who looked upon them could doubt. 

The soldier gave his evidence clearly and succinctly. Nerer tempted 
to wander from the direct narrative, nor intruding extraneous matter, k 
answered every question readily and to the point, but never intzoduced i 
single word redundant to the exact and needful reply. Thus it was ihsX 
when he had concluded his evidence — when the last syllable of hi- 
fearful narrative had died away, and the counsel for the proaecutioc 
resuming his seat, declared in a voice of deep emotion, that "his case 
against the prisoner was closed," every one present felt that the fate of 
Macklin was sealed, and that a cruel and ignominious death awaited him. 
The judge, as he wrote the concluding sentence of the evidence, kid 
down his pen and closed his note-book, as if he felt what he had just 
Tieard and written was decisive of the question, and that no ability or 
ingenuity on the part of the defence would be able to shake such direct 
and positive testimony. A gloomy stillness hung over the whole as- 
sembly — that indescribable look and murmur, which foretels convictioi 
passed from member to member of the jury, and every face wore a 
grave, some a tearful expression of sorrow, save his which shouM 
have been clothed in the deepest mourning, if not streaked with tb: 
darkest horror — the prisoner at the bar, Charles Macklin. It wa- 
strange, " passing strange," but his features were bright with a pleasant 
look, and a smile cf gay but evidently peculiar moaning danced merrily 
and securely around his lip. So far from exhibiting anxiety at wLc: 
was next to follow, he seemed actually satisfied with what had been 
done, and instead of terror of the fate which inevitably awaited liim. 
a close observer might have detected an internal steady pulsation of jot, 
at the certainty of relief which its appalling brevity afforded. Oh! 
liow this aspect, which his whole demeanour wore, agonized the heart 
of Mr. Butler as he gazed upon him, for it more than confirmed all hii 
suspicions ! 

Notwithstanding the valuable information which he had received a* to 
the particular locality, and the hopes which the strong but mystcriou? 
promise of Cauthleen Rhu excited, it was with a doubtful manner, and 
evidently chilled confidence, that Macklin s counsel (a man of grest 
legal ability and intellectual power, combined with an expansive and 
sagacious knowledge of human nature, and a searching keen-edged inge- 
nuity which applied that knowledge to the detection of perjury and fraud, 
and the development of truth and justice) rose to cross-examine th^: 
soldier. But soon a reliance upon his own practised abilities, tested as 
they were by experience, and stamped by success, together with a strong 
but undefined hope, inspired by the obscure, intimations of the hag> 
t)raced him up bravely for his task. 
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** Tou have sworn/' said he, addressing the soldier, after some prelimi- 
nary observations of no importance, " that on the night of this diabolical 

transaction, you left the town of on your return to your quarters, 

pretty much affected with liquor ?" 

'* Yes, sir ; affected by liquor, but not intoxicated.*' 
"Very good, — ^that in this condition you wandered from the high 
read across this dangerous bog, and without aim or object: guide or pilot, 
passed safely over it, until you reached the house of murder in the nick 
of time ?" 

Yau are tolerably correct, sir, as to what I have sworn/* 
Have you ever before or since heard any thing concerning the 
peculiar nature of the ground over wliich you travelled so miraculously 
safe that night — ^has any one described to you the bog of Corrib?" 

** I have heard," replied the soldier, and for the first time there was aa 
appearance of agitation in his manner, *^ that it is a dangerous place, 
and that accidents sometimes happen there to men and cattle." 

" Nov;^, sir," said the lawyer, and his tone increased in strength and 
sternness, " suppose I produce on that table two gentlemen of undoubted 
resj>ectability, and of the most intimate knowledge of the locality in 
question, who would swear on their solemn oaths to their belief, that 
HO human being, drunk or sober, by day-light, twilight, or moon-light, 
could cross that bog in safety, unless the experience of years had 
rendered him familiar with the only two paths which traverse its 
perilous surface — ^how, then, will you account for your escape from the 
danger?" 

*« I know not," replied the soldier, quickly, " what others may think 
upon the matter ; but this I think I have clearly shown, and it has not 
been denied against me, that cross as I may over that bog, I did travel 
over it on the night in question, and that it is impossible, from my mode 
of life, that I could have any knowledge of the paths alluded to." 

" Very ingenious for a pleader," said the lawyer, " but not satisfactory 
enough for a witness. Come, we will approach the matter more closely. 
Suppose now that we pronounce tliis whole story of your accidental 
presence a mere fabrication, and that both in your passage to the house 
of Tracy, and in your participation in the dreadful doings of that night, 
you had both contrivance and design, a settled plan and a decided pur- 
pose of your own, what answer have you to give P' 

For a moment the witness appeared to lose his self-command, and his 
bold glance fell beneath the keen piercing gaze of the questioner, and it 

was not in his usual firm and decided tone that he replied 

"What / have sworn is the truth." 

" But not the whole truth,** quickly rejoined the kwyer. " Come, sir, 
I ask you on your solenm oath, had you or had you not a fixed and set- 
tled purpose of your o:wrn in going to the house of Tracy that night ?" 

The agitation of the soldier had increased greatly during the last few 
minutes, as he plainly perceived the toils into which his crafty antagonist 
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was leading him. Not indeed that he outwardly betrayed much unusiial 
perturbation and excitement, for he had wonderful controul over his feel- 
ings, and had been keeping them from any exhibition of the confusion 
into which they had been thrown, by efforts which cost him the whole 
might of his nature. But now all his stoical composure, all his cool and 
hardened indifference seemed as if they were sent staggering from their 
centre, by the direct home-thrust of this question, and beaten down in 
bis skill of fence and strength of purpose, he appeared soon likely to lie 
at the mercy of his antagonist. He hesitated — ^lost his erect posture, 
fidgetted on his seat, let his bold eye droop in the sickliness of shame, 
or else wander with flickering, unsteady glance from object to object, and 
at last, when the interrogatory wi^s repeated in still more solemn and for- 
cible terms, and he was called upon with a loud voice to answer the ques- 
tion, in a faltering and irresolute tone he said — 

" He could have no object there — he was a stranger in that part of tlie 
country — merely a soldier in a marching regiment quartered in a neigh- 
bouring town — ^what then could he know of such persons or such a loca- 
lity, or what purpose could he have in a midnight visit to a place that 
WES full of danger and death ?" 

** This is no reply, it is gross prevarication/' indignantly exclaimed 
Macklin's counsel, '* I vsill have a plain direct answer. Come, sir, I re- 
peat the question, and I will take nothing but plain 'no' or <yes* in 
reply." 

Another painful humiliating pause— another pitiable exhibition of be- 
wildered faculties or rather confounded craft and cunning — another in- 
dignant call from the now half triumphant advocate, and for the first 
time, a stem, unmistakeable menace from the judge, and then at la^t 
there came forth the poor refuge of every dishonest or unwilling 
witness, the sentence — 

<* I am not bound to answer any question that ma/ criminate myself/' 

** Unless by your own involuntary admission, I do not see how it could 
criminate you," said the judge; "this subterfuge shall not save you, 
although it may the prisoner. In cases where the life of a human being 
is balancing in the scales of justice, we allow no unnecessary nicety 
in the fingering of the weights against him. Every thing is to be 
decided upon the broadest and most solid basis, and everything like legal 
subterfuge or artifice scrupulously excluded. I have now to tell you, 
that unless you at once, without prevarication or deceit, give a direct 
answer to the question put to you, I will commit you to jail for the longest 
term the law permits." 

Humiliating as was the soldier's position-— degraded as he felt him- 
self to be, alike in his own opinion and in that of every one present, and 
agonizing as were the sensations of shame and mortification which boiled 
in his bosom; his spirit, not yet crushed, perhaps not yet humbled, and 
ever impatient at the semblance of a threat, was aroused for a moment 
by the menace of the judge. 
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<' My lord," be said, in a tone whose depth and finnness at once com- 
manded attention, and bearing himself for the moment with something 
like the pride and spirit of other days — << I will confess to you, although 
it may not be very seemly, as regards myself, to do so, that I have been 
too long familiar with punishment and suffering to fear anything of the kind 
it is in the power of this court to award ; and as to the prisoner, you 
are greatly mistaken, my lord, if you suppose that it was in any way a 
feeling of enmity or a thirst for vengeance, that brought me here to wit- 
ness against him. I have done my duty in stating what I know of his 
connection with the murder. You may now do yours, and imprison me, 
and direct his acquittal, if you think it best.** 

A murmur of surprise — perhaps of approbation at this singular speech, 
was audible at its conclusion, and for a moment or two even the learned 
judge himself felt at a loss how to proceed. But Macklin's counsel, who 
tl^erceived the impression made by the dauntless reply of the soldier, and 
felt that the time was now come to warrant his claiming the fulfilment of 
the hag's promise, — suddenly started up, and in an abrupt and hasty 
manner said — 

** Pardon me, my lord, but will you permit me, through the crier, to 
ascertain if a principal witness for the defence, who I have little doubt 
will clear up this mystery, be present in court and ready for her exami*- 
nation. Crier, call Catherine Sullivan, commonly known as Cauthleen 
Ehu." 

'^he words were not repeated a second time, before a sharp voice, dis- 
tinct above all others by its shrillness, answered " here,** and way being 
made, in a few minutes at the foot of the table there stood the singular 
being summoned. But Cauthleen on this occasion presented a far differ- 
ent appearance from her usual one. Her slovenly and witch-like ragged- 
ness of aspect was gone, and in its stead was exhibited a very cleanly and 
well-dressed exterior. A cap of snowy whiteness, with a broad well^ 
plaited border, covered and came closely round her face, over which a 
kerchief of silken texture and dark colour was neatly tied in the fashion 
of the country. Her crooked and decrepid person was hidden by the 
ample folds of a decent blue cloth cloak. 

But it is the effect of her appearance— her totally unexpected appear- 
ance — on the soldier, with which we have at present to do. His spirit yet 
glowed with the sparks which its resistance to the menace of the judge had 
elicited, when he was startled to. his heart's core by suddenly hearing 
that name pronounced, and that individual called upon to appear in a 
court of justice, whose power and whose knowledge he most feared on 
earth. Indeed the currents of his being seemed on the instant chilled to 
their very sources, so deadly pale did he become on the first mention of 
her name ; and as his eye, by an irresistible influence, travelled around 
the court until it rested upon the person who bore so singular an alia», 
it could be seen from the quiver of his lip, and the nervous timidity of his 
ghnee, that he feared to meet the object by whose gaze he was fascinated 
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like a flntterixig bird* For a minute or two their looks met, and the 
sol<Ker (his presence of mind not jet deserting him) tried the effect of & 
frown of reproach and menace ; but the calm, steady determination whicb. 
glistened in the bright eye of the hag — the undatmted composure which 
seemed to emanate from her attitude and bearing, and the remarkable 
change in her dress and manner, showed him at once that she had come 
there with a resolution to disclose the whole of the nefarious conspiracy^ 
of which one human being had already been made a bleeding victim, and 
another stood an all but convicted criminal in the dock. In this critical 
posit ion, however, the cunning which had, as in most cases, succeeded to the 
wildness of early years, at once, as in the instance of his arrest of Mack • 
lin, showed him the course he was to pursue in order to ensure his own 
personal safety* This was to anticipate what he inwardly termed < the 
treachery of Cauthleen/ by a full confession of the facts connected with 
the murder of Tracy ; and although such a confession must necessarily 
bring about the discovery of all that he was most anxious to conceal, as 
to his position in early life, and subsequent career of infamy; yet 
as all this would doubtless be revealed by Cauthleen, without afford- 
ing him that advantage in the opinion of the court, which a voluntary 
tender of declaring the truth might give, he determined, if possible, to 
anticipate her, and preclude the necessity of her testimony being called 
for at all." 

"My lord," he said in a voice, which with his usual address he had 
modulated into tones of humility and contrition, " I solemnly repeat bj 
the oath I have taken, that I have not tracked the prisoner at the bar to 
the threshold of ignominy and death on which he now stands, with either 
that bloodhound readiness or ferocity so frequently the attributes of a crown 
witness. No, my lord, the God of justice and truth who hears me now, 
knows that if by any means I could have effectually fled the country pre- 
vious to these assizes, I would have braved every peril, and incurred every 
shame which could alight on my name as a man and a soldier, sooner 
than appear as a witness against him. But, my lord, I was trammelled 
alike by the chains of military servitude and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, and these, by their powerful attraction, drew me into the singular 
position which I now occupy. The one prohibited any plan of escape I 
could form, and the other never failed to whisper in my ear that my own 
personal safety was involved in the condemnation of the prisoner. But 
I will now make all the reparation in my power, by a full confession of 
all I know and have not already stated with regard to this mysterious 
crime. I stipulate nothing for myself: let me be dealt with in the 
business just as I deserve." 

As may be well supposed, such a speech and such an offer excited con- 
siderable surprise and attention, and produced not a little discussion and 
consultation between the learned counsel on both sides, and much deli-- 
beration on the part of his lordship. At length the counsel for tht 
crown, as well as the learned judge, offering no objection to the unosuil 
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course the proceedings were taking, as they were evidently leading to 
the developement of truth, and consequently to the acquittal of one for 
whom so deep an interest was felt, Berkeley's offer was accepted, and he was 
allowed to proceed^ with occasional queries from the cross-ezaQiining 
counsel, as weU as from the judge and jury, all of whom manifested a 
deep interest in his narrative. He touched but little on the facts con- 
nected with his early life, and confined himself solely to the circum- 
stances immediately preceding or attendant upon the murder. But with 
all his caution, his testimony involved a disclosure of the intrigues and 
artifices of Mrs. Conolly, and stamped her both morally and legally 
guilty, as not only the accomplice, but as the prime mover and instigator 
of the conspiracy which led to such a terrible catastrophe. 

After describing the chief events, which, in their regular progression, 
seemed to lead irresistibly to the commission of the fearful deed, then 
foHowed his accoimt of the murder scene — and not a being in that 
court but shuddered at his cool deliberate and circumstantial description; 
but when he concluded with the words, " I heard the dull crashing blow 
— I felt the old man's tenacious grasp lose its tightened hold, and his 
arms fall from around me — and then as the body came heavily to the 
ground, I fled from the house," there swept around and around that justly 
excited audience such a moan or cry of execration as perhaps never yet 
was equalled. 

Every one had listened to the narrative with painful unflagging inte- 
rest, but as to Mackliu s advocate, every faculty of his soul seemed bent 
to catch up every syllable which dropped from the speaker. As the 
the cross-examination, or confession, whichever my readers choose to 
term it, drew to a close, he rested his clenched hands on the table, and 
trembling violently with the strength of his emotions, he asked in a so- 
lemn voice, " Can you swear who struck that blow ?** 

" I cannot.'* 

" On your oath, was it the prisoner at the bar ?** 

« On my oath, to the best of my belief, it was not," 

*< I>o you think he had either hand, act, or part whatever in that foul ^ 
and bloody transaction ?'* 

*' I believe him to be as guiltless of any concern in the murder of 
Tracy, beyond what I have stated, as the child unborn." 

"My lord," said the prisoners counsel,. in a voice in which every 
variety of joyous and satisfactory emotion seemed struggling, '< I have 
nothing further to offer, I adduce no witness — I leave my client with 
every confidence in your lordship's hands and those of the jury." 

Some of the jury, however, though now convinced of Macklin's inno- 
cence, were not satisfied that the case should close here. At their desire, 
a brief examination of Cauthleen followed; and witnesses were also 
called upon^ who stated their acquaintance with Mrs. Tracy's character 
and habits since her marriage with the miser* Her insane condition 
nnce the murder was also deposed to by her medical attendant The 
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judge then delivered a brief charge, and a verdict of acquittal was 
turned bj the jury, containing, however, language strongly condemna- 
tory of the foul conspiracy of which Macklin and his mother had been 
the objects, and respectfully suggesting to his lordship the immediate 
arrest of Mrs. ConoUy, and committal of the soldier, until steps could 
be taken to bring them both to trial for their part in the transaction. 

"Fear not, gentlemen of the jury," replied his lordship, "from the 
first I had determined that they should not escape with impunity. 
Mr. Sheriff, you will detain the witness, Berkeley, until further direc- 
tions ; you will also send a sufficient body of horsemen, and at once, before 
any information can reach the place and suggest an escape, arrest this 
woman. You shall have my warrant, and will use all convenient speed.*" 

The sheriff bowed obedience, and retired to give the necessary 
directions. 

" And now/' said his lordship, " let the prisoner be discharged." 

" Pardon me, my lord," said Macklin quickly, handing up a paper to 
the bench, " will your lordship read this before you make any order on 
the subject ?" 

The judge perused the paper, and then with a faint smile said, " It is 
a strange request, but one nevertheless which cannot be refused. Mr. 
jailer, let Mr. Macklin be conducted back to jail at his own desire, and let 
him have emission this evening, or to-morrow, at what hour he pleases. 

Macklin bowed his silent and respectful gratitude to the judge, and, 
— after a brief communication with Mr. Butler, who immediately left the 
court-house, — resolutely declining for the present any intercourse with any 
other of his friends who were present, he was conducted by the judge's 
entree, — to save him from the pressure of the curious and joyous crowd 
in front, who were waiting to testify their unanimous satisfaction at 
his acquittal, — to the carriage which had conveyed him to the court-house, 
and returned to his cell a voluntary inmate. 

What shall we say of his feelings in this, no longer dungeon solitude ? 
Did he rejoice in his unhoped for freedom— was he happy that the anti- 
cipations of conviction, and the ignominious death he seemed to court, 
were unrealized ? Were the visions of love and social enjoyment which 
had been so rudely driven from his imagination, called back, poor trem- 
blers, to dry up their tears, and make again a garden of the spot that had 
been ruined by their expulsion ? No such thing, — he was as he had been 
during the whole trial, calm and composed, and doubtless felt an inexpres- 
sible relief in his escape from the horrors of a violent death ; but thai 
was all ; anything like joy and happiness were as apart from him as are 
the poles. How could it be otherwise ? The fate of his mother, the 
great key-stone of the arch of misery and impending ruin which spanned 
his fortunes, and kept them in the darkness and damp of chilling doubt 
and withering apprehension, was yet undecided^ and even now full of 
fresh alarms and misgivings. Hitherto — although he shuddered when 
he thought of her 4bvings, and their effect upon strange hearers — ^hia 
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mind h&d been somewhat at ease at his wretched parent's insanity, for 
its continuance held out a security he could not otherwise hope for. 
But that morning some person, in a spirit of officious and ill directed 
kindness, had written to inform him, that " if "there were not hopes for 
the restoration of his mother's bodily health, there were of her eventual 
return to reason." This information cruelly distressed him. On her 
now the chief suspicion, nay the inevitable conviction rested, of having 
struck the murderous blow. She alone remained with the ban of suspi- 
cion, and the scowl of angry and watchful justice resting upon her, her 
mental infirmity her only protection against their itching grasp. Take 
this from her, give her again the privileges of a rational being, and 
she would be in their hands in a moment. Where was then the benefit 
of the SACRIFICE he had made of all that was valuable in life— love, 
hope, honour, fame, and more — of the sacrifice he was willing to make 
upon the public scaffold of his young, hearty life, and full and freshening 
manhood? Grone — and the gulph fixed, burning, and impassible, was 
still between him and the fondest wishes of his heart. 

Then there was the fate of the guilty hostess of the inn, the* late 
keeper of his mother, and one whose destiny was inexplicably mixed up 
with his, yet to be decided. What an additional heap of undeserved 
shame and degradation might not the disclosures of her trial cast upon 
his mother and himself? She was the mainspring of the whole machinery 
of fraud and violence, of which he had been the innocent sufferer — an 
example of treachery had been set her by the soldier, and what might 
she not also reveal, to set herself fre6 from the penalty of her crimes ? He 
had heard fearful things already, what more was he to expect ? 

Such were the reflections of Macklin on his acquittal, and certainly 
they had no alliance whatever with happiness, or its most shadowy sem- 
blance. But he met them with the strength of his master mind, tortur- 
ing and distracting as they were, and he determined to abide the issue 
with his usual firmness and manly composure. 

His reflections were interrupted by the return of Mr. Butler, whom he 
had requested to take immediate measures for the removal of his mother 
to some other shelter, if her condition at all admitted of it, as well as to. 
ascertain whether she was in a condition to receive an early visit from 
her suffering son. Conscious of his influence over his mother's mind, he 
anticipated more benefit than danger from such a step. Mr. Butler had 
despatched an eminent physician of the town, accompanied by a trusty 
servant of his own, to make the necessary arrangements, and now 
returned to lead his beloved and rescued son, for so he deemed him, from 
the cell which he should never have entered. 

The old man truly met him as a son long lost and miraculously reco- 
vered, though he had seen him every day — though he had been with him 
that morning untillthe doors of the dock closed upon him — had watched 
throughout the trial every movement and change of his features, had 
shaken hands with him on the moment of his aoquittalf and only left him 
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to execute his filial mission, and to communicate with caution the joyous 
tidings to his daughter; yet, now as he held him in his arms, he 
would momentarily put him from him to their utmost length, and gaze 
searchingly into his countenance and OTcr his whole form, as if to see 
how much misery and captivity had defaced either ; and then would 
again draw him back to his aged breast, and strain him there as if he 
sought to make soul meet soul, until at last he sunk into a seat ex- 
hausted from his transport. 

But the joy of Helen Butler, when her father led her betrothed from 
the criminal cell to the home where she counted every moment till his 
appearance ! How difficult, nay, how impossible to describe that 
meeting, and yet her graceful delicate forbearance as she came 
forward, smiling brightly through her tears, and saying, " It is my turn 
now," and sufiercd herself to be caught, and folded, and embraced, as 
only the betrothed may, by the dear idol of a soul —almost too happy at 
that moment, — ^let the mysterious past and uncertain future menace as 
they might. 

But — once the first rapture of the meeting and congratulation was 
over — despite all the love and welcome he met with, and all their fond 
and gentle efforts to soothe and cheer him, Maeklin was still most un- 
happy for the present and apprehensive for the future. He was bowed 
to the very dust in affliction, and not all affection's arts could raise 
his spirit even for a moment. As they sat alone after their silent 
repast, for Mr. Butler, exhausted by fatigue, had early retircd to rest, 
the gentle Helen asked him why he still wore the same care-worn heart- 
worn look she thought the prison alone gave him, knitting his tortured 
brow, and heaving up those heavy sighs the deepest misery can alone 
give birth to ?" 

"I have reason, Helen,'' he replied; "my more than wretched mother 
is not only alive, but what is far worse, returning to reason, as I heard 
this morning ; and if that be the case, the myrmidons of the law will 
pounce upon her, for she is now the only suspected individual, since the 
soldier and myself are free ; and then the shame for which I braved the 
gallows-tree itself, will fall like a curse upon me at last. Besides, love, 
even now the officers of justice are on their way, for the arrest of the 
guilty woman who was the sole cause of all the infamy and crime in 
which I have been so cruelly involved, and who can tell what disclosures, 
heaping unmerited shame and reproach on me and my unhappy parent, she 
may make to save herself, as the example has been well set her to-day?" 

Poor Helen felt such reasoning to be unanswerable, and she wisely 
determined, until something decisive was known, not idly to trifle with 
sorrows and fears like his. She knew that even her society for a time 
might be irksome, and that he was best in solitude. She therefore early 
counselled him to retire, and he gladly did her Udding, embracing her 
and thanking her for the fond consideration which prompted the sugges« 
tion. 
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We must now turn our attention to the fate and fortunes of the other 
personages of our narrative. 



CHAPTER XX. — THE FINDING OF THE GOLD THE MANIAC'S FATE — 

THE ESCAPE. 

As it is only during the time the constable and his anned troop are 
advancing, confident of being successful in bringing the chief criminal 
to justice, that I have time to narrate events of strange and stirring 
character, which proved that the curse of blood had not yet passed away 
from that doomed mansion, and that it was still fated to be the house of 
violence and death. I must pass over every minor detail^ and touch only 
upon movements of importance. 

It w^as the dusk of the evening, just about the time during which the 
trial of Macklin was pending, and Mrs. Tracy, who had been sleeping 
heavily for nearly twenty-four hours, indeed from the moment she had 
sunk into insensibility after her last maniac fit on the previous day, 
began at last to give some signs of waking. Mrs. ConoUy and Dhona- 
Iccn were now sitting beside her bed-side in eager expectation, but with 
how far different motives. The former never for a moment withdrew 
her gaze from the face of the sleeper, and it was curious to see how the 
eyes of the latter ti-aversed in continual progression from one to the 
other, occasionally resting with a look of determined and unmistakeable 
suspicion upon his mistress. 

The sleep of the sufferer was at first that of the maniac state in which 
she was when she fell into insensibility, continuously startled and dis- 
turbed, the contortion of the body answering to the wild fancies of the 
brain. But after a time it became unusually settled and composed — the 
breathing was regular and slow — the limbs deprived of their nervous 
and spasmodic action, and the whole frame steeped in profound repose. 

After several vain efforts, for exhaustion seemed to drag her back as 
she made each attempt, Mrs. Tracy, now at least fully awake, and in 
the possession of her troubled reason, sat up in the bed and confronted 
them. Slie was a melancholy spectacle. Death, immediate and inevi- 
table, was stamped on every feature, and so plain were the indications of 
his presence, that an active imagination might readily fancy that he heard 
the bustle of his impatient wing beating about her. Her first questions, 
after she had surveyed the apartment with a wandering and unsteady 
glance, were as usual, '* where she was— who they were who kept watch 
over her — and why she was committed to the custody of strangers and 
not of friends.** Mrs. Conolly, seeing how strongly her faculties had 
returned to her, framed her answers accordingly, and slowly recapitula- 
ted the chief events which concurred in placing her in her present 
position. The dying woman beard all things patiently and in silence, 
until the narrator came to the mention of her son, and then her whole 
being waa woriced up with a sudden energy, as she cried out — 
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^ My son — my beloved Charles, oh ! what of him ? terrible things 
concerning him are rushing upon my brain. Speak, friend, speak, and 
say what has become of him ?" 

Mrs. ConoUy hesitated for a few minutes what reply she should give ; 
she was at first fearful of the cfiTect of a sudden disclosure of his actual 
position ; but she soon determined to tell her the truth and the whole 
truth in the boldest and briefest manner. 

<' Your son," said she, looking fixedly upon her, <* is at this moment on 

his trial at the assizes of for the murder of your husband, 

Daniel Tracy." 

" Oh God ! it cannot be," shrieked the wretched woman, and as she 
did, the red blood gushed from her throat, and fiowed down her person and 
bed, " he had no hand whatever in the deed — ^why should they try him 
for it, he was sleeping at the time/' 

" Nevertheless," continued the other, " what I tell you is the fact, he 
is at this moment standing at the bar of justice, accused of the commis- 
sion of the crime ; and if ever man's life was in peril, guilty or innocent, 
it is his." 

" And is there no power to save him," gasped the wretched mother; — 
" can nothing even now be done to rescue him from the horrible fate of 
dying for another's guilt?" 

" Yes, there is a chance of saving liim," quickly replied Mrs. Conolly, 
catching at the very question she wanted, so opportunely and unexpect- 
edly put, " Yes, money can save him, and money alone ; and if I judge 
or hear aright, it is in your power to give him that means of safety and 
escape^" 

" My power — Oh ! do not mock a mother's misery — what have I to do 
with gold or silver, who have lain for months a senseless and helpless 
woman ? Out upon " 

"Nay, hearken to me before you insult — w lie re have you hurried 
Tracy's gold ? Recollect yourself! You know you hid a bag of it on 
the night of the murder." 

** The night of the murder— the night of the murder," she echoed back 
several times. ** O yes, I remember that, liow could I forget it ; but the 
gold, the heavy chinking bag that now, you tell me, would save my son 
from shame and death. My God ! Why cannot I remember that also ?" 
And after, as it would appear, some painful and fruitless efforts to recal 
the past, she bowed her head, and for a time wept most bitterly. They 
both respected her grief and disturbed her not, and it was prudent for them 
as concerned their plans that they did not, for in a short time she raised 
her head, and calmly wiping a^ay her tears, asked in a very collected 
tone, " how money could save him ?" 

" By removing," replied Mrs. Conolly, with instant presence of mind, 
** the principal witness against him. Give Gilbert Berkeley the means, 
even at this late hour, of escaping the country, and there is not one who 
can swear a tittle that is condemnatory of Charles Macklin." 
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"Then it is time to be stirring," said the bow evidently dying 
woman, slowly rising from the bed and standing erect in the momentary 
strength the excitement of the communication supplied, ^* support me on 
either side, and bear me on quickly whither I would lead, — we have 
not much time — ^for I have not long to live." 

Clasping their anns round her, so that they folded across her back, and 
bearing her upwards, for her knees tottered and sunk under her, they 
carried her softly and tenderly along the several rambling passages, and 
down the steep and winding stairs of this ill-omened mansion. Oh I how 
cautiously Mrs. Conolly now moved forward with her victim, and how 
earnest and frequent were the cautions she gave her companion to watch 
his footsteps, least the slightest hurt or injury should come upon their 
mutual burden ! She would not now harm one hair of the head, or let 
the smallest substance strike against the foot of the being whom for 
years she had followed with such unrelenting persecution, and whose 
present miserable condition was the result of her cruel machinations. 

They had to pause sevei^ times, to give the sufferer breath, and 
during these pauses she would gaze earnestly around her, and sigh hea- 
vily, as each well known spot was disclosed to her opening recollection ; 
for her memory, like some olden volume recovered from dust and dark- 
ness, by degrees began to assume its natural character, and its leaves to 
roll back, disclosing the contents that had been so long hid under the 
dusky pressure of madness. At last, by her direction they reached the 
fatal kitchen — the scene of the dreadful rencontre, on that never to be 
forgotten night; and though she summoned up every energy of her 
dying frame, to cross its threshold with something like composure, yet the 
moment her feet touched it, she recoiled back with a spring of horror so 
powerful, that she bore her attendants with her in spite of the resistance 
which they offered. But there was a noble, a holy feeling, the spirit of 
a mother's loVe, working within her bosom, and it stimulated her exhaust- 
ed energies wonderfully. Trembling for a moment violently, she seemed 
incapable of advancing, but ere that moment had passed, summoning up, 
aa it were, the last pulse of resolution, she shrieked rather than cried out, 
" on — on — ^force me over it," and pushed forward, with something like 
the motion of a spasm, over the hideous step. 

" On, on," was her cry, and crossing quickly, for we may be sure she 
lacked no assistance of theirs to bear on her increasing speed, the long 
. stony apartment, they passed out at a door at the farthest end into 
a small garden, a narrow unfirequented spot, which she had been wont to 
keep fresh and fragrant with a few flowers and shrubs, and which she was 
enabled to preserve from the ruthless jealousy of Tracy, when he made in 
his destroying wrath, a wilderness of dl around her. It was now of conne 
neglected and overgrown with weeds, and the grass of the little plats had 
grown rank and grave-like, yet it was a place full of the pains and plea- 
flvies of memory. 

When she had stood in the garden a few moments, and had cast her 
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eye slowly around it, she suddenly, as if mysteriously endaed with 
strength, flung aside the hold of her supporters, and proceeding to a 
comer where it was partially concealed by a thick shrub, took up a 
flower pot which had been turned down upon its face, and there disclosed, 
half buried in the earth, the long-sought, long-coveted, keenly-searched- 
for bag of the murdered miser's treasure. The dying woman iivith her 
remaining strength seized upon it eagerly, and holding it up on high, 
gasped out 

" Here it is — here it is, who'll save him now ? Gold for him and gold 
for them in plenty. Now, woman, where are you to keep your promise? 
I see you not, good God, my sight is failing me," and she drew her hand 
across her eyes^ as if to clear the vision that death was fast clouding. 

" I am here beside you, ready to perform my promise " shouted the 
exulting Mrs. Conolly. " Give me the bag — quick, why do you hesitate 
and hold it back ? I tell you every minute is a fatal loss to hina jou 
love. See, she staggers, — the gold, the gold, woman, ere it is too late. Off, 
Dhonaleen, if you value your life. Once more I say, woman, give me the 
bag, I cannot palter with time now." 

" But swear to me," uttered the other with difficulty, " swear to me it 
23 to save my son you take it, and that you will hurry at once to do so.* 

" I do swear." 

" Oh but swear by ^ 

"I swear by heaven," yelled rather than spoke Mrs. Conolly interrupt- 
ing her, "I'll have it by the strong hand, since the fair won't do, now that 
my eye has once rested upon it," and springing upon the dying wretch, 
after a short and unnecessarily violent struggle, she thrust Dhonaleen 
aside, wrenched the bag from her grasp, and holding it in her turn on 
high, turned to enter the house. 

Uttering her exultation in the shrillest tones, and with the fiercest ges- 
ticulations, she sprang with an agile bound within the threshold, careless 
of what she left behind her. But her language, and recurrence to names 
of fearful import, wrought like some potent stimulant on the remaining 
life*pulse of her plundered victim. Mrs. Tracy w^as lying, and almost 
gasping in the death struggle, in the arms of the idiot Dhonaleen, who, 
— ^forgetful of his mother's chief injunctions, as he gazed ou the wretched 
spectacle before him, — despite the threat of their mutual tjrant, had 
hastened to her assistance when he saw her tottering. When the poor 
victim heard the yell of exultation, and the triumphant call upon the 
name of Berkeley, at once^ as if her frame was a spring that had been 
long bent down, and was suddenly suffered to gain its resiliency ere it 
snai^d for ever, up she sprung with an expiring, effort, and crying out 
with her last accents. 

" What, duped and robbed — stop her, stop her, — she's the thief — ^help, 
help, help;" and throwing up her hands, she flung hei^self forward as if 
in pursuit, reeling from side to side, and dashing with violence against 
every projectiDg obBtade, for the headstrong impetus she gave herself at 
iint bore her onward, until she stood at the very door of the kitchen, 
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on the spot where her husband was struck down. Here the. powers of life 
and motion made their hist earthly play. Steadying herself on her feet 
for a minute, and stretching her hands, and raising her head upwards, as 
if in invocation of the powers on high, she tried to utter aloud something 
in the form of imprecation, but she failed — the faculty of speech was gone 
— she could only mutter a little, and then, as the thread of life snapped, 
giving one terrible shriek, the echoes of which may never cease in that 
house, and pouring forth at the same time, in one crimson gush, the 
whole well-spring of her heart's blood, she fell dead across that fatal 
threshold. 

** She iB dead, mistress, dead entirely," said the affrighted Dhonaleen, in 
a trembling voice as he rushed into the apartment. 

*^ So much the better, Dhonaleen, my boy," exclaimed his mistress in 
a light and careless tone, << it will save her enemy from trouble, her son 
from disgrace, and give security to all. Besides, my man, had we left 
her in her bed, it would not have added one hour to her existence. And, 
Tm sure, Dhonaleen, you, above all others, ought to be glad to be re- 
leased from your tiresome watching." 

** The Lord knows I am," earnestly exclumed the half-frightened boy, 
** for my poor head is spinning round and round, and my poor heart is 
shakin' with the things I've seen and heard those two days. But when 
will we be laving, mistress ? I wouldn't for worlds stay longer in this 
place — my God, — ^wherever you go, there is blood and blood !*' 

**We will be going now, Dhonaleen aragaly now this minute, boy, when 
I have given you one or two messages to carry for me, and made you a 
handsome present I've got for you. This bag you'll give to Cauthleen, 
and tell her 'tis her reward, and this bit of writing you'll take to the 
barracks, and give to the soldier Berkeley. Mind this, Dhonaleen, and 
you must do it the first thing of all, and not show it on any account to a 
single creature. And, now see what I have for you," and she took from 
a chair near her a long new friease coat, ample and comfortable, and 
taking off his ragged outward garment, endued him with it, >to his inex- 
pressible delight and satisfaction. A new felt hat, the idiot boy's delight, 
which she placed upon his brow, rendered him nearly delirious with 
joy. His heart, we may be sure, overflowed with gratitude for the 
boon, but he little knew it was a crafty and well-contrived disguise* 
She then proceeded to equip herself in the masquerade she had provided. 
A few borrowed ringlets of youthful hue and texture, a close-plaited cap 
of neat and becoming material, with a simple ribbon curling modestly 
on either side, and a broad blue cloak with silken hood, and of peculiarly 
unpretending make, — these, put on with the hand of practised taste and 
experience, soon converted the bold and licentious conspirator into the 
plain and gentle-looking countrywoman* Taking in her hand a small 
bundle, and making signs to Dhonaleen to follow, she passed with stealthy 
pace along the narrow hall^ and fast closing and locking the door aftw 
her^ left for ever the scene of her guihy machinations. 

iMSL—OCTOSfeB. 3 B 
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Pioceeding over the bii^e and along the road which ran to the tert 
of the house, she adyaneed some paces at a slow and even gait, occaaloii- 
allj casting keen and searching looks before and around her. *^ It is just 
about the time we appointed/' she said in a low voice, " I'll trj the sig* 
nal ;'* and putting a small whistle to her mouth, she sent forth a sharp quick 
note,' thrice repeated. Immediately the tramp of an approaching hone 
was heard, and soon after, a tall able fellow leading a powerful and ap> 
parentl J blooded horse, yoked to a common car covered with straw, issued 
from a neighbouring boreen or little road, and drew up beside her. 
Shaking the stranger cordially by the hand, she took her seat quickly 
and silently on- the car, motioning to Dhonaleen to do the same, a direc- 
tion which he mutely obeyed. The guide then fitting to the bit a pair of 
long handsome leather reini, (rather unusual in those parts) mounted on 
the off-side, wheeled the horse around, and took (strange to say) the vexj 
•direction in whfch their pursuers were approaching. The stranger, 
though he wore a principal part of the dress of the peasantry, the long 
frieae outside coat, and well-worn felt hat, was evidently not of their 
class or occupation ; for, on a nearer inspection, the blue jacket of the 
sailor, and a broad belt, in which a brace of brass-mounted pistols were 
worn with the air of one accustomed to their use and carriage, told he 
was one of those bold and daring smugglers, who frequented that lonely 
.part of the coast at the time, and with whom Mrs. Conolly had been for 
many years in constant communication. The truth is, — and it explains 
Jber mode of escape — for a long period she transacted their business ; had 
her house as a depot for their commissions, secret meetings, and all por- 
.poses that could promote the contraband trade ; supplied them wiUi the 
best and earliest information ; and in every respect constituted a kind 
of central point for all the smuggling transactions of the county. It 
was their services she was now using for her escape ; and the moment 
they were demanded from them, they were yielded with a promptitude 
and effect, which evinced the gratitude of these rude but not unfeeling 
people. A smuggling lugger was directed to lie off the coast in readiness 
.to receive her when she pleased ; and the moment she was enabled to fix 
an hour for the appointment, the fieet horse (one of those strong, sinewy, 
half-blooded animals accustomed to transport heavy loads with ease and 
swiftness over the steep and rugged mountain roads) which now bore her 
on so smoothly, was placed immediately at her command. 

The distant gallop of the horsemen was heard. " Heavens,'' exclaimed 
Mrs. Conolly, " what sound is that ?" 

<< I should know it well,^ replied the stranger, << it is the tramp and 
rattle of armed horsemen, and by « they are approaching us at a 
slashing pace," and almost ere the sentence was concluded, they found 
themselves surrounded by the whole troop, who drew up shortly on each 
aide, throwing their heated horses on their haunches with their sudden 
jecoil. 
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^ ** HaUo, my honest man," shouted the constable, ^ bat that is a gallant 
beast you're driving." 

'^ Troth then, he is, your honour," readily answered the seeming pea- 
sant^ << and what makes him better, himself, and car, and harness are a 
wedding present, and we're taking them and another (nodding jocosely 
at Mrs. Conolly) to thei^ new home. 

** Then this girl is ycjprt^ife/' 

^^ Certainly, your honoylf'fm' you may see the title is new to her, for 
she holds down her head at tile mention of it." 

*^ Well then," said tffe duped officer, <' well not delay the honeymoon ; 
so forward, gentlemen," and again they «prang forward at a rapid pace. 

** That was well and wittily done/' whispered Mrs. Conolly, leaning 
across the car towards the driver, " and there," placing a coin in his 
hand, « is its reward." 

*^ I like not the weather gauge of these lads, mistress," replied the 
guide, ** and I would we had Spanker's head well up the mountains, aa 
hour*s hard trot or so." 

^' We must only make the most of the present time, and I think there 
is enough of it yet left for our purposes. But ere we do anything, let at 
first try and hear the probable destination of these armed men, and that 
civil officer." 

A countryman returning from the assizes, brimful of intelligence, 
toon put them in possession of the principal occurrences which had taken 
place in the court-house, and of the direction and purpose of the 
soldiery and constables. 

<< What shall we do to save ourselves?" exclaimed the now reallj 
alarmed woman, when the countryman passed on. 

**• We have but one course," replied her companion, urging the horse 
forward at a rapid rate, <' we must take the Boreen Gower, which lies to 
the right, at the foot of the hill, and though it will be a dreadful race, 
make at a killing speed for 61en-a-collop. We'll leave the boy a few 
perches beyond the opening, and then look to ourselves. Come, Spanker, 
my boy," addressing his horse, ^' shake yourself bravely, for I have work 
in hands to night, that will txy breath and mettle." 

They acted accordingly. Dlionaleen was dismissed, with fresh bribes 
and fresh warnings to be secret and cautious, and to do her messages duly; 
and then turning up the rugged mountain path, rather than road, they 
made with daring speed for the distant refuge. Here they arrived 
safe, and unmolested by pursoit,— and here the chief actor in this part of 
the drama remained in very comfortable concealment, well-provided 
and guarded by her friends, for some days; all arrangements happily 
concluded, and all obstacles removed, for her escape to a land of freedom. 

By a concurrence of fortunate circnmstances, Berkeley was released 
from confinement almost as soon as he whom as yet he knew not to be 
his son. The soldier's manly bearing during the trial, and the share 
which, however involontaiy on his part, the dread of Cauthlecn Rhu 

3b3 
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had compelled him to take in procuring Macklin*s acquittal, had alto- 
gether produced an impression in his fayour, far different from what he 
really merited. The atrocity of his previous perjury was forgotten for 
a moment, in exultation at the fortunate results of his suhseqaest 
confession. He had always, though not very regular in his ohaervance 
of military discipline, possessed an extraordinary influence over his 
rades. At their intercession, and by the influence of his comnuuu 
officer, permission was obtained that he should, be confined in his bar- 
racks^ instead of the jail, until it could be determined whether bail would 
be taken for his appearance at the next assizes. ^ On the evening of the 
day after the trial, a party of Mrs. ConoUy's smuggling friends, disguised 
as peasants, made their appearance in the neighbourhood of the mititaiy 
station. They supplied every soldier in the barracks with as muck li- 
quor as he could swallow, and far more than he could carry discreetlT. 
The consequences were such as might be expected. While the gr^ 
majority of his comrades were still buried in intoxication, Berkeley cob- 
trived to disappear in the company of his smuggling friends, and wa^ 
many miles off, before any one in the barracks was sober enough to dis- 
cover his escape. Once secure among the bogs and fastnesses of a wild 
countiy, at that time rarely penetrated by exciseman, policeman, or any 
other minion of the law, there was little danger of his recapture. The 
exasperated authorities, both civil and military, made vast exertions to 
discover the place of his retreat, but utterly without success. So tiial 
Berkeley, though unable to communicate personally with his paramour, 
remained like her, in perfect safety and tranquillity, imtil the wished-for 
day arrived, which was to bear them both, in all the impunity of suc- 
cessful guilt, to revel unknown and unmolested in a strange and distant 
land. 

CHAPTER XXI. — CAUTHLEEN RHU*S RSVEKGB. 

About a fortnight had elapsed since the occurrences we have related in 
the foregoing chapter. Charles had sailed incognito, accompanied by Mr. 
Butler and his daughter, for the Continent. But there were some occur- 
rences immediately subsequent to the trial, with which it were better 
first to acquaint my readers. They will remember that on the night 
before the trial, Mr. Butler, on his return from his search for evidence, 
found his beloved and beautiful daughter clasping to her heart a sealed 
and curiously folded paper, which she pressed to her bosom, and in her 
sleep exclaiming, << that that at least would make him happy, let what 
would be his fate !'* This was the certificate of the marriage between 
Gilbert Berkeley and Mary Macklin, in every, respect duly authentic 
and legal ; and as both parties were of the Catholic persuasion, and 
the priest was in full orders (and not a silenced one, as the profligate 
seducer and his companion imagined) the marriage was in every respect 
legitimate and binding; besidesy neither had ever been questioned. 
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The circumstances were briefly these. It was to the mountain hut of 
Cauthleen, Mary Macklin had been brought on the night of her elope- 
ment. Struck by her youth and innocence, and the remembrance of the 
welcome and hospitality she had early and always found at her father^s 
liouse in the days of his affluence and prosperity ; and in one of those 
moods of doing good against the natural bent of her spirit, Cauthleen de- 
termined to save her from ruin. She therefore went and imparted the 
scheme to a neighbouring clergyman, remarkable for great simplicity of 
character and ignorance of the world, and easily induced him to Undertake 
the task of defeating the nefarious plot, on condition that untU all appre- 
hension of dangerous consequences should pass away, his share in the 
transaction was not to be disclosed. It was done accordingly. Berkeley 
and his minion, who had left the procuring of the wretched instrument 
Id Cauthleen, believed that they had been dealing with a fitting one, and 
^oor Mary always considered that her marriage was a mock one, and 
would not in her injured pride allow her son to assume his father's name ; 
but from childhood habituated him to bear her own. Considering the 
eertificate worthless, she placed no value upon it, and treated its possession 
with carelessness. But Cauthleen, who knew that, if the infant Charles 
grew to maturity, the production of the document and the evidence she 
could bring in support of its authenticity, would be of the utmost impor- 
tance, got it into her hands, and secretly preserved it until the night 
before the trial, when she gave it, in confirmation of her singular nar- 
rative, to Helen Butler. It was not to be shewn, however, nor the 
circumstances connected with it related to Macklin, until he had actually 
left his native land ; and it was but the morning before, as Macklin and 
his betrothed stood upon the deck of the vessel which they had chartered 
for their passage, and with Cauthleen Rhue beside them to supply the 
details, that the fearful mystery of his connection with the soldier was 
disclosed to him. The shock was overwhelming, as it gave a new and 
more fearful aspect to every horror of the past ; its only alleviation was 
the consoling certainty, that however tragical the fate of the mother he 
so dearly loved, there was neither stain nor stigma bn her character or on 
his birth, and that he might now with every right and title assume 
the name of that father, whose identity with the bravo who had nearly 
persecuted him to death he had never l3cfore suspected. Thus eventually 
an oppressive weight was lifted from the spirit of Macklin. He had 
been already made acquainted with all the circumstances attending the 
death of his mother (her burial — after the proceedings of the inquest, 
which returned a verdict of wilful murder against Mrs. ConoUy, acquit- 
ting Dhonaleen on the score of his idiotcy and the evidence he gave-~ 
had been decently and privately ordered by Mr. Butler) and the escape 
of Mrs. ConoQy and his unhappy father freeing him from all further 
dxead of unmerited ignominy, it was wonderful the elasticity with which, 
despite his sufferings, he regained his wonted serenity of mind. But 
how could he otherwise with such a companion and consoler as the loyelj 
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Helen Butler, now well proved bj adversity to be not less troe than 
beautiful. 

Well, thej bad departed for the continent ; Canthleen Bhu, 
the performance of bis promise from Mr. Butler, bad entrusted for 
poor Dbonaleen to bis guardiansbip ; returning berself to seek an inter* 
▼lew with Mrs. ConoUj^ who, secure in her mountain home, bad arranged 
aU matters for the escape of herself and the soldier ; when, as we before 
stated, about a fortnight after the eventful occurrences narrated in Uie 
foregoing chapter, the evening appointed for the escape arrived. 

Along a lonelj, and unfrequented part of the coast, a few miles distant 

from the town of , a small and rather suspicious-looking hooker 

was observed tacking backwards and forwards, a reach of about a mile 
in extent, keeping in view the same landmarks as her course, and ooea- 
sionallj nearing off and on, in evident expectation of some arrival finHa 
the shore. One spot in particular seemed to rivet the regards of thooa 
on board. It was a dark chasm in the long line of tall iron-grey clifi 
which bound the coast, and being the only gap or deep indenture in the 
long and stemlj bold outline which fronted the sea, was the more singu- 
lar and remarkable. Besides its striking appearance, it was notorious for 
affording the onlj path which for some miles on either side led down- 
ward from the tall uplands to the beach, and this being frequented hj 
the peasantry in their transportation of sea-weed for manure, its wlute 
aig-zag track, curving fantastically down the descent, twining round tbe 
rocks and sudden projections, and occasionally ascending again to over- 
come some more formidable obstacle, could be seen from a long distance 
out to sea* Opposite to this rudely traced path, the hooker on every 
stretch would be run up into the wind, and lying to for several minutes^ 
furnish opportunity for more than one eager eye to scan the beaten track 
from base to summit. 

For some time this anxious survey appeared to be utterly fruitless, for 
not a living thing, as far as eye could reach, stirred upon beach or diff. 
At length a crouched and tottering figure came to the brink of the 
chasm', and peering down it with a shuddering gaze, drew back, appa- 
rently in affiright, and sitting down some paces inward, rocked herself to 
and fro upon her haunches with a low moaning noise, occasionally mut- 
tering to berself in a 'croaking voice, while her short asthmatic cough 
broke in upon the articulation of every sentence. It was Cauthleen 
Rhu. For some time her murmurings were unintelligible, and amid 
them nothing could be distinguished but an occasional fierce and bitter 
imprecation, which the hag uttered with an energy which made tbeat 
heard loud and distinct above the rest. But the spirit which animated 
the frame of that decrepit old woman was a resolute one, and now that 
she was bent upon the execution of a desperate enterprise, it did not fUl 
her. 

'< Ugh, ugh." she said, '< it is a weary rugged path for these ould nnk- 
ing limbs to creep down, and, ugh, my eyesight grows dim and niy head 
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dIflEy when I look down it. Ugh, ugh, cHrse ye for Time, how ye ean 
stiffen the joints and shrivel the sinew, and daunt the heart ! The thae 
waa, the time was/' and the hag fiercely shook her hand at some imagi- 
nary object, << when I would have bounded from rock to rock with a step 
as light and as fleet as the roebuck, and with steady eye^ ugh, ugh, and' 
merry heart, could dance down the steep that daunts me now, as quick' 
as thought could track me. But it must be done — ^ugh, iss, if I were to 
grind my bones as bare as the rocks before me. 111 have my revenge on 
her who wronged me, and murdered that helpless creature. Curses 
wither her, or 111 smash my brains upon these round white stones below. 
Ughy ugh, I'll up and do it. 'Tis not the first time that danger and I 
have hugged each other." 

. It was pitiable to see the adventurous old woman attempt the daring 
feat of that descent ; for while to young and sinewy limbs, accustomed 
|o the task, it was one of easy performance, to her bent frame and 
tottering legs it was an undertaking of imminent hazard. But she 
shrunk not from it. Keeping her eyes fixedly on the path before heri^ 
and avoiding a view of the steep and precipitous chasm, which would 
inevitably render her giddy and confused, she commenced alternately to 
slide and clamber down the path. Hers was in truth a painful progress, 
and before many yards were passed, not only were her hands and feet 
lacerated and bleeding, but her knees and elbows bore the bloody 
traces of their sharp contact with the rough and pointed rocks, that 
fringed and occasionally breasted the way. More than onee she lay 
hack motionless and gasping like a wounded and dying animal \ but she 
speedily recovered, and with unabated perseverance continued the descent, 
until with torn garments, stained with blood and sweat and dust, she 
reached the bottom, and crawling a few yards to one side of the chasm^ 
out of the line of the path, sat down in a cleft of the rock, to rest her 
weary limbs and gather her scattered senses. 

Much time was not spared her to recruit her exhausted breath, 
for speedily in the dusk, which was now gathering thickly around her, 
and throwing the folds of its shadowy mantle from the grey diiff to the 
blue sea, there leaped from the bows of the hooker a bright rocket, 
which mounting upwards with a track of fire, terminated its brief career 
by bursting into a shower of sparks. 

^'Ugh," said the hag, who appeared to know the signal, <Hhere it 
goes ! now they come safe and sure as they think; he in his ignorance oC 
his deepest guilt, she in her endless schemes. Ugh, ugh, but 111 baulk 
them. Mistress ConoUy, darling, I have you now, — ^if there be on^ 
spark of nature in his cold and selfish bosom, 1*11 kindle a flame from it 
noW| that will scorch you to the heart's core. Ugh, ugh, but 'twas a 
clever thing to cheat and blindfold ould Cauthleen Rhu — ^to tell her with 
soft, kind words, how fairly you would act by her ; and then, when the 
gould — the yellow shining gould was found, to fling her by as you did 
the spade with which you dug for it/— aye, and though I did appear 
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«l the cooi:;|;» and pTeveat the father from murdhering the son all 
knownst to himself, I didn't tell of you or him the twentieth part of irliat 
I might. But, ugh, i|gh» FU be revenged. 111 be revenged ;" and mut- 
tering these last words over and over again, the hag crept on sonoe 
further, until she found a place, of better concealment, and there 
the result of the signal. 

After some minutes had elapsed, a boat was lowered from the stem of 
the hooker; and being brought to the side, three persons entered, ooe 
of whom, wrapped in a large boat cloak, took a seat in the stem, while 
the other two, seizing upon the oars, proceeded to row in the directimi of 
the shore. Almost at the same instant, a heavy foot grated on the oantf 
issuing from the mouth of the chasm, and a tall figure advancing a few 
paces, paused as if uncertain whether or not to proceed further. The 
boat now grounded on the beach, and the person in the stem leaping 
lightly ashore, passed on to meet the other stranger, while those renuuai^ 
ing roVed back to some distance, and there resting on their oars, ap«> 
peared to await some further commands. 

As I do not affect any unnecessary mysteiy, I may say that the two 
individuals who iCpproached each other were Gilbert Berkeley, and EUlen 
Conolly; the latter of whom, for the occasion, wore the disguise <^ a* 
male attire. 

^* You have tarried beyond your time, Gilbert," said the latter, ^'and ' 
my smuggling friends were growing rather impatient. A bright look 
out they said was kept for them along the coast by certain worthy mem- 
bers of the preventive service, and they were unwilling to be on any 
closer terms of intimacy. But we are all safe as yet, and a few minntes 
more will see us on our way to meet the gallant ship that is to bear us 
o'er the ocean, to the land of freedom and security." * 

"Y^," replied the soldier, '< I Aa«^ been beyoud my time, and tlie 
confession I have to make of the cause is one I should once have blushed 
at* Nell, ISTel], the troubled scenes I have gone through of late, have acted 
upon my nature like some powerful alchemy, changing its whole substance 
and aspect. AU the bravery and hardihood of my spirit have passed awaj^ 
and the iron nerve and endurance I could once boast of, are qualities to 
be remembered rather than felt. IVe grown a sad and solitaiy thinker, 
woman ; hour after hour summoning up the dark deeds of my h£t to 
pass in review before me, and beholding in eacff and all of them features 
of guilt and horror they never wore before. I seek not to upbndd ^oa, 
Nell, but there are times )vhen I would give the wealth of the world 
you had not tempted me to any interference in this blood-stained busi- 
ness. Especially, I would I coidd hold myself guiltless of act or part in 
hunting young Macklin to the verge of death — why do you start at the 
mention of him ?^ 

" I sympathise with all your feelings, Gilbert ; I should be aony to 
say they were unnatural," answered his companion with soiae embarrass- 
ment. 
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*' That 18 strange, Nelly*^ rejoined the soldiery *\ for the doom, which he 
escaped ahnost by miracle, was of your plotting, as sorely as if jour 
hands had woven and coiled about his neck the rope which was to stran- 
gle him. Oh, Nell, he is a noble fellow, so tall and bravelj* formed, and 
then his firm stand at the trial — ^his calm, . immoved^ and dignified aspect 
through eyerj trying scene from first to last, — ^by heavens, Nell, he is a 
l^knrious fellow, one of the very few I could ever respect or admire — 
perhaps love, — and he well deserves the love of the beautiful and high- 
born dame, who shared and soothed his ignominious imprisonment." 

The soldier made no allusion to Mrs. Tracy's death, and the circum- 
stances attending it, for of these, as well as of the verdict returned 
against his paramour, he had been kept in utter ignorance. The retreat 
in which he remained sheltered and secure after his escape from the 
fattrracks, had been procured for^him by Mrs. Conolly's influence ; 
she had taken care to leave no one about him who would tell him 

lything — or indeed knew very much to tell— of the dreadful imputa- 
taoos that were afloat against her. 

*^ Come, come,** said the hostess, impatiently^ ** we have no leisure now 
for puling sorrow or weak repentance — what is done cannot be recalled 
by vain regrets, and there is no wisdom in mourning for what is past 
redemption. Hark ye, Gilbert, there was a time when I would have 
thought it folly to ask for oath or promise from you, for you held such 
bonds in light estimation, and broke them when you pleased. But I think 
you changed now, and would fain believe you will neither give a vow 
lightly nor break it capriciously. Will you then, dearest Gilbert, now 
that we are once more embarking our fates together, promise me — swea^ 
to me, that you will be true and faithful to me~that you will not treat 
me coldly, nor leave me cruelly. Say this to me, dear Gilbert, honestly 
and fairly, and I will trust you. I have secured the means of com- 
parative independence, and all that is wanting now is the assurance 
of your fidelity.** 

*^ Tou doubt me, Nell 7* said the soldier, enquiringly. 

^ I have reason, Gilbert," replied his companion. 

<' Well, well, be it so ; perhaps you have," rejoined the soldier ; <' at all 
event, here is my hand on the bargain, and now for my word. — ** 

^ Stop, stop, I tell ye," shrieked a voice so shrill, piercing, and unex- 
pected by them, that they^th sprang back in amazement, while Cauth- 
leen Rhu, the very incarnation of a frightful night-mare, stood between 
themj grinning hideously, and looking from one to the otherwith a fiend- 
like look of triumph. 

** Ugh, ugh," grunted the hag, after she had enjoyed for some time 
their embairassment with malicious gratification, ^ it seems I have sur- 
piised you — ^ugh, frightened ye perhaps. I came to the meeting without 
invitation, and may be on that score I am far fix)m welcome. Ugh, ugh, 
'tis likely enough ; but no matter, no matter — Mistress ConoUy, your 
sarvant, madlUn ; and Mister Gilbert, my respects to you," and here the 
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hag rolled her beady grey eyes^ twinkUng with malignity and hatred, 
from one to the other, with a most revolting expression. 

'< Cauthleen," said said Mrs. Conolly, recovering her surprise, **what 
aila you, woman ? — ^why do you stare so at me ? — for what have yon 
come here, and how did you reach this place ?** 

" How did I reach this place," screamed the hag; *-look here, mistress P 
and she held up her withered hands and arms stained with Idood, 
^ Ugh, ugh; these will tell you how I came ; and as to the why and' the 
wherefore, I think you guess at it. Mistress Conolly;" and she ottered 
these words with a bitter mockery. 

« Why, Cauthleen, my woman," said the other, soothingly, " aometiung 
has disturbed you. I never found you to speak so strangely to me be* 
fore." 

" Ugh, ugh,** replied the hag ; '< because I never had occasion 'till now » 
but he shall hear U ; — aye. Mistress, eveiy tittle of it." 

<< Hush, Cauthleen, hush," quickly rejoined the other ; '< the deuce is 
in tl^e woman : what can have maddened her thus ? Come, Cauthleeii, 
step aside here a little, and tell me what troubles you : I think I know a 
remedy for your pains." 

* ^ No, Mistress, no," screamed rather than spake the hag ; ^^ 111 not be 
tempted : nothing for me now but satisfaction ; nothing but revengey 
sure and deep and lasting. I trusted ye. Mistress ; believed in ye when 
I thought I was past trusting to aught that fell from human lips, and 
ye played me false, aye, damnably false, — aye, and others besides me. 
I oflen doubted ye, 'tis true, but ye lulled me to sleep with soft speeches 
and earnest promises, 'till ye thought you were safe and free, and then. 
Mistress, you laughed the hag to scorn. But my time is oome now, 
and see if I won't take my revenge in full." 

^ Cauthleen, dear," said the other, in the same mild deprecating tone, 
*< be said by me, and don't let those wild excited feelings get the better 
of your prudence. Come with me, and 111 prove to you I did not mean 
to play you false as you charge me." 

<< It is too late, too late," answered the hag, '< I've sworn to tell him 
alL" 

" Devil that you are, you dare not," retorted Mrs. Connolly, losing all 
patience. <' Attempt it, infernal beldame, and ere a word of it passes 
your lips. 111 wring the life out of your wretched carcase," and she 
shook her hand with a fierce menace at her. 

^ Ho, ho ! bravely said," mocked the hag, undauntedly, ^ but I dont 
value your threat, mistress, no, not that," and she snapped her fingers 
tauntingly in her face. ^Listen, master, and brace your heart for what 
I have to tell you." * 

It was well for the hag that the soldier possessed a quick eye and a 
ready hand; another minute would have put her beyond the power of 
communicating the secret; for the enraged hostess, drawing a long bright 
weapon from beneath her eloak, made a furious step at the old woman, 
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which would have ineTitablj proved fatal, had not the soldier caught the 
upraised arm, and with a acarcelj perceptible effort wresting the weapon 
fi<om her arm, tossed it far into tiie waters. 

"D n, woman," he said, sternly, as he stepped between them; 

^ would you shed the miserable blood that is left her, for a hasty word ; 
fle, Nell, fie ! 'tis a strong devil that rules you. But Cauthleen, what is 
this you have to tell me ? It would seem of moment to me^ from your 
determination to reject alike her bribes and menaces, and from her anx- 
ie^ to offer them. Come, speak boldly, woman ; she shall not hurt or 
harm you.* 

The hag for a moment was paralysed by the imminent danger from 
which she had just escaped, and was incapable of speaking ; but the 
wrath that was stimulating her feeble energies to such a display of 
vigour, was not yet satiated, and it soon restored the active impulse to 
her mental and bodily powers. 

<< Well then," said the hag, <<hold her fast while I speak — she may do 
her worst afterwards.'* 

She then, in a whisper, whose sharp hiss went like a keen sword into 
his very soul, told him that Ifacklin, so loved and respected, so honoured 
by all who knew him — ^whose conduct Wen he, the callous and stem 
soldier gloried in, luid professed an admiration of — that this very man, 
whom his individual testimony had all but doomed to die on the gibbet 
a death of ignominy and pain, was his first and only bom son, the child 
of his early manhood, the undoubted offspring of his real marriage with 
Mary Macklin : that Mistress Conolly, though she told him foul, fidse 
stories to the contrary, knew of this from the beginning — kept it indus* 
triously concealed from him,~nay more, coolly and deliberately planned 
and plotted the slow but sure development of events by which the dread- 
ful consummation was so nearly brought about, and throughout the 
whole management of the nefarious scheme, -had in view the one pur* 
pose, of either making him the submissive slave of her will, or yielding 
her a fearful power of retaliation. The awful fate of Mrs. Tracy fol- 
lowed, as Dhonaleen had described it to his mother more minutely than 
any other could comprehend from his description ; and my readers will 
judge from the rude but piercing and scathing eloquence manifested by 
the hag on many occasions^ that the tragedy lost nothing by her telling. 
With her lips close to the soldier's cheek, she breathed the horrid reve^ 
lation in his ear, till she had no more to tell. She then crouched 
exhausted at his feet, and watched with beady eye and quivering frame 
the effects of her tale. 

Berkeley heard the whole in* a trembling gasping silence, every faculty 
of his mind and body engaged in the reception x)f the distracting intelli* 
gence, and his entire being torn aaiunder by the violent emotions it 
excited. For a time he did not seem to comprehend the full extent of 
misery which had fallen upon him, and for a second or two he looked 
from one to thrf other with a stare of ineredidoas Sfurpriaoy but when the 
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astoanding truth in aU its horrors burst with a sudden shock upon bis 
brain, that strong man recoiled back several feet, as if from the weigbt 
and force of some desperate blow. Never was a strong nature so ntterij 
prostrated bj mental agony as his was. *His iron nerves were not merdy 
bent down but snapped in twain, and a puny stripling at the time eouU 
have dealt with the Hercules as insolently as he pleased, so complete^ 
was he shorn of his might and bravery. For some moments he bowed 
his face in his hands, and pressed his fingers forcibly on his temples, u 
if to keep down the violence of their throbbings, while the rocking of 
his frame and the heaving of his chest told of the strong conflict going 
on beneath. 

When he had in some degree mastered his emotions, he approached 
the unhappy Mrs. ConnoUy, and fixing upon her the sternest look ht 
could summon to his features, said : ,. 

*^ Ellen, I adjure you, in the name of Almighty Grod, to falter not nor 
trifle with me in this instance, but tell me if this be a true statement 
which she has made ? 

The wretched woman cowered under his g^ze, and for some minuteB 
could not utter a syllable, but at length she faltered out — 

*.* Berkeley, pity and forgive me, it is too true.** 

^ Then," said the soldier, solemnly, *' the measure of my guilt is foil, 
fuU even to overflowing. Just and righteous God, Thy will be done ! Mj 
punishment is terrible, but my guilt deserved it. My whole life has been 
an insolent defiance of Thy law, a long and aggravated rebellion agamst 
Thy conmiandments. But to plot the murder of my own child — to point 
him to the hangman's gripe, whose noble qualities as a stranger I gloried 
in — to be the cause of the mother's murder and the ignominy of the son, 
and thus to bring every dark variety of giult into one maddening con- 
centration ; it is a consummation of an iniquitous career unexampled in 
its atrocity and consequences. Oh, they were right who told me that 
sooner or later the red arm of vengeance would overtake me. My wife 
— ^my murdered wife — dying a bloodstained maniac ! — and my noble soDt 
my gallant, brave, heroic fellow, pitied by all, loved by many, and in the • 
heyday of his pride and prime disgraced for ever and driven from his 
native land, through the agency of a guilty father, character and renown 
and influence a sacrifice to those who gave him being — would I had died 
ere I begot him — I can never amend or atone for it now.** 

And down on that rough stony beach, careless of all who witnessed his 
emotion, the wretched man sank on his knees, and sobbing like a chsfl- 
tened school-boy, wept plenteously and bitterly the tears thst lon^ 
too long, had slept within his proud unmoistened eyes. And when he 
had thus given way to his feelings, as if softened by the j^y of those 
gushing founts of sorrow so long sealed up and strangely opened, he 
turned a meek and suffering look to Heaven, and murmured an humUe 
heart-sprung prayer for mercy and forgiveness. Yes ! that bold bad man^ 
to whom piety, and pray^^ and penitence, and all that tells of the peni- 
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tient sinner's commerce with his God, had been subjects of scomfxil mockery 
and derision, now bowed his soul in the deepest humility before the throne 
of his Maker, and avowing his resolution to amend his life from that hour, 
a^ked a portion of Diyine grace to strengthen and perpetuate it. Never 
'was man more powerfully wrought upon by the hand of affliction, and 
never did the chastisement produce more sudden or more beneficial efforts. 
So intense seemed his suffering at first, and so solemn his repentance 
afterwards, that his companions remained gazing upon him silent and awe- 
stricken. When he rose up, all traces of passion or excitement had 
passed away, and his features wore a calm, cold, and settled look. His 
voice, too» though somewhat broken and faltering, had in it a tone of stem 
determination. 

^' Ellen Conolly,'' he said, " I will neither curse nor upbraid you ; 
although you have siniied against me almost beyond human forgiveness, 
and certainly beyond human reparation, I will, leave your crimes and 
their punishments to another tribunal. With me you have done for ever. 
I bid you a long farewell ; on this side of the grave we shall never meet 
again.** 

He waved his hand, and was turning to part from them, when the 
anhappy woman sprang towards him, and clinging around him wildly, 
cried in a tone of piteous entreaty : — 

^* Oh, do not say so, G ilbert, as you hope for mercy, do not leave me. If 
I have rinned beyond reparation — and I do not deny my guilt — it was love 
for you, despairing, jealous, doubting love, that prompted me. Gilbert dear, 
do not struggle thus to free yourself from me. Hear me, only come with 
me this night, and I ask no vow nor promise, no better station than to 
wait upon you as a menial ; no better hope than at some future time to 
earn your forgiveness. What, going still— see, I kneel to you. Oh, my 
Grod, he has left me for ever." 

' And she was right. Gently but forcibly disengaging himself from her 
hM, the soldier, without one other word or sign of recognition, took his 
way with a long measured stride up the beach, and entering the now 
.darkened chasm, was seen commencing the ascent with the same stem 
silence and disregard, and never casting a look behind him until he was 
•lost from sight. The wretched supplianit, who had watched him in that 
kneeling posture until he faded from her vision, then rose upon her feet, 
and approaching the miseraUe hag who sat crouching down in her usual 
dreaming and apathetic state, shook her into consciousness with a fierce 
• gripe, and stooping down to her ear, that not one word of her communi- 
cation might be lost, said — 

« Cauthleen, hearken to me. I leave you here to starve, to die, to rot. 
Tou will never reach the brow of the cliff alive, never ; you will perish by 
the way. Now take my curse, my bitter, lasting curse with you. Think 
when the pangs of hunger are gnawing your vitals, and the cold night 
wind is slowly but surely preying and stiffening upon your crooked limbs, 
think, devilf think that I have Trie's gold, his hoarded wealth, to feast, 
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and fatten, and riot on it with the fo61s who wililove me forthe 
and this will be a foretaste of the hell that is jawning for yon.** 

Saying this, she stepped to the beach, and making a signal, the bout in 
waiting was quickly at her feet. Taking her place in the stem, ahe was 
soon placed on board the hooker, and the little vessel's head being Uauoi 
boldly ont to sea, and a fresh breeze springing up, it was not long befiwe 
many a mile intervened between her and the shore. Of her after deatiny, 
and ultimate fate, nothing more was ever known. 

Her prophecy of the fate of the hag was a true one. Three days 
after, a peasant descending the path, saw, about halfway down, in a ab^ 
tered nook, what appeared to him a soiled and crumpled hei^ of rags ; 
but on examining it, to his horror he found it to be the bent and BtaSeaaed 
body of an aged and decrepid woman. It would se^m she had crept up 
the weary ascent thus far, but doubtless, overcome by fatigue, soiighi that 
spot for rest ; and there, in cold and darkness, she sunk to sleep, never to 
wake again in this world^-«it was Cautbleen Bhu. Her scheme of ven-* 
geance had ended in her own destruction. Unfortunately for hers^^ she 
discovered that the sum given to her, as her share of Tracy's hoard, was a 
miserable pittance compared to the whole amount, and in her angry feel- 
ings kindled by the fraud, — besides her late repentance for her share in 
Mrs. Tracy's ruin, combined with a thirst of taking vengeance on Mrs. 
ConoUy for her ekcessive cruelty, — she planned and executed the dis- 
covery, which in truth accomplished all she desired, but at the same 
time ended fatally for herself. 



CHAPTER XXU.—- A CHAKOB OF SCSNE,— THE aBTUHNSD rSHITBirT.— 

CONCLUSION. 

Years had passed away, some ten or twelve perhaps, when at the dose 
of a beautiful autumnal evening, a tall able-bodied man, habited in daik 
grey clothing, which bore the soil and dust of a long day's travel, sod 
with a step which still hod a firm and lengthened stride, was seen 
approaching a splendid mansion in one of the most fertile and picturesqno 
districts in Pennsylvania. Though his dress was homely, he was eri- 
dently no ordinary personage, for his erect carriage and soldierly air 
told of long military service ; and there was besides a ^sertain look of 
dignity and command fixed in his bearing, and spread over a set of 
features that at one time must have been remarkably handsome^ which, 
with the still bright glances of a noble dark eye, somewhat dimmed and 
darkened from its former splendour, evidenced to the most casual bdb<^er 
the presence of a lofty and stirring nature, which had played a bold 
and busy part in the'transactions of the wwld. 

Although, as I have written, his dress was grave and homely, yet the 
moment he presented himself before the gate, the portress threw it wide, 
and suffered him, without question^ to pass on along the avenue at 
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jbis steady solemn pace, with bead erect and shoulders well thrown back-$ 

for he seemed as if he were concentrating his energies for some strong 

encounter ; jet as he neared the house, the rectitude of his position sadly 

£ell away, and there was a nervous twitching of his features, which told 

of some deep emotion working within. 

Four fair curly-headed darlings were gambolling on the lawn, braiding 

flowers and chasing butterflies, but the moment they perceived the 

stranger, they joined hand to hand, and came, with tripping familiarity, to 

meet him, — a truly lovely and graceful band. 

*'We bid you welcome, in papa's name, sir," said the elder boy, 

in a gentle voice, and taking off his cap respectfully to the stranger, ^ he 

tells us always to meet the traveller, and assure him there is plenty and a 

hearty welcome for him at CharleviUe." 

The stranger gazed long and intently on the lovely group before him, 

turning from one to the other, and placing his hand upon the head 

of each, and moving his lips as if in prayer and blessing. He then, 

in hesitating accents, asked the elder boy what was his name ? 

" Charles Berkeley, sir,'* replied the noble little fellow, *< but see, Helen, 

darling, the strange gentleman is weeping, — ^maybe he is hungry, or 

wounded, or in pain; let us get him assistance. Dhonaleen, where 

are you ?" 

" Here, your honour," said our old friend Dhonaleen, coming forward* 

in appearance greatly changed for the better, being plump, fat, and rosy- 
looking, and dressed in a tarnished suit of livery, which he, however* 
seemed to admire prodigiously, for he was ever and anon surveying him*- 
self with both pride and pleasure, as he strutted along, — *' here, your 
honour ;*' but the moment he observed the stranger, his mouth grew sud* 
denly open — his eyes bleared and distended — his hands fell powerkssly 
to his side, and his whole frame shook with the most excessive, yet 
ludicrous agitation. For a minute or two he stood in this position, shak- 
ing in every joint, and then fled, with all the speed he could summon, in 
the direction of the house. When he thought himself out of e.ar'Shotof 
the object of his terror, he shouted out — 

^ Here he is, here he is ; oh I oh 1'* and he was proceeding to commu- 
nicate his intelligence in a quarter where it could be least understood, 
when he was suddenly stopped by an elderly gentleman, who questioned 
him as to the cause of his fear and wonder, in a manner that soon brought 
Dhonaleen to such senses as he happened to possess. 

His communication (which he would only make in a whisper) must 
have been an important one, for it brought a new party on the scene, 
which, as I am not disposed to mystery, I shall at once name. 

The elderly person was Mr. Butler, a noble specimen of *^ a fine old 
Irish gentleman." His long white hair curled down 4>n his shoulders, and 
gave an air of dignity to mingle with the expression of love and charity 
that was ever beaming from his countenance. Beside him stood his 
daughter, Mrs. Berkeley Butler— for her husband had taken her fiuher^s 
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name-*in the very glory of matronly beauty and perfeetion, gaumg witii 
almost a tearful joy on the group that was adyancing towards her. Oe 
the other hand stood her beloved Charles, now the truly free and hmppj ; 
the deepest wounds of his spirit more completely healed by time^ than 
even his fond wife had ever dared to hope for him. 

In the meantime the children, hand in hand, were leading the sCi«d- 
ger up the avenue, and when they approached near enough, the ^der 
boy came forward and said,— 

<< Here, papa, is a stranger we have been welcoming to CharleTiUe." 

^ No, darling,'' replied his father, '< no stranger, but one that siiaJi be 
a cherished guest and relative, and who shall make this his home 
and his abiding place for the future, after sufferings of no ordinary na- 
ture." The stranger shook his head. ** Oh, do not as yet object, but 
enter our mansion and home, as we would say in dear old Ireland, * caed 
mille fealtha.' But first — come, Helen love, welcome my father." 

'^ Yes, truly," said the Souoier, as we shall now call him for the 
last time, '• your guilty 

"My honoured and revered parent, now and ever," quickly inter* 
rupted Macklin, who catching the ill-omened word ere it could be foUy 
uttered, led his wife to his embrace, and then introducing Mr. Butler as 
his second parent, the whole party entered the house ; and the social 
evening meal being served, the restraint and humiliation which first 
marked the manners of their singular visitor, and threw an air of ^oom 
and reserve over his aspect and conversation, gradually wore away, and 
he suffered himself to commune with them over his many and strange 
•adventures, since their last and only fearful interview. 

It was from him they first learned Cauthleen*s revenge and fate. 

After that singular scene, he proceeded to the town of , gave himself 

up to the authorities, was discharged without a trial, and then returned 
to his regiment ; and from that moment endeavoured to be as exemphuy 
and disciplined in his conduct, as he had been before profligate and 
irregular. War broke out, and honours poured thick upon his unwilling 
head ; for he loved and sought them not, but courted and pursued death 
in every form — on the battle-field and in the breach ; but his efforts only 
brought distinction and rank. The world — its falsely-called pleasures — 
its inhabitants, among whom he might now reckon certainly few loving 
but many admiring friends ; and honours, which had been won by the 

noblest heroism and chastened by the most persevering self-denial ; all 

sickened on his eye and heart. He had never lately mingled with so- 
ciety, but now he shrunk from its very semblance. A terrible gloGOL 
fell on his spurit ; aad he so prized the darkness, that he took every 
means in his power to heighten its depth and intensity. At last, bj 
accident, he was quartered in the neighbourhood of a convent of the 
severest order of the monks of La Trappe ; and his imagination was at 
once caught by the sombre aspect of the building — the narrow cells—the 
perpetual silence, and their startling, horrid whisper of <Bemember the 
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grave,' ever echoing as he passed^-their only, and yet haw fearful a saluta • 
tion ! He sold his coannission, lodged the price, with other property, 
for the benefit of his son and family, and Altering the order, for years 
endeavoured by prayers, penitextce, and the severest mortification, to 
atone for and wash out the traces of his guilty life. Latterly a calm of 
penitence and resignation, had settled on his spirit, and though he did 
not abate in the least the rigour of his austerities, he began to feel a glow 
of peace warming and healing a bosom too long the abode of every fierce 
and irregular passion. He took advantage of it, and came out once more 
into the world, to look upon the happiness of the olgects whom he had 
once striven so basely to injure, but whom he now regarded with all the 
love his iron nature was capable of feeling. ** He would repeat,** he 
said, " the visit once more before his death." 

He lingered with them a few days, and then silently and secretly took 
his departure, when it was discovered that he never slept upon a bed, and 
practised various other acts of mortification, as if still within the precincts 
of his convent. As if by some tacit consent, no one of the family or house- 
hold took notice of the mode and manner of his leaving. His promise of 
returning to visit his relatives in America was never fulfilled. He was 
believed to be dead, as no tidings were ever after heard of him ; but 
when and where he was laid to rest, remained a mystery, which no 
inquiries of his son and daughter-in-law ever availed* to solve. If the 
superior of his convent were aware of it, he was bound by solemn injunc- 
tions not to disclose it. Neither from him nor from any other source did 
any tidings of the penitent father ever after reach his forgiving and 
dutiful son. 



JOHN BULL AND HIS TAILORS. 

** His remedies are 1)01 patches placed on a threadbare and rent coat" 

O'COVNELL to BsifTHAM. 

John Bull had once but little sense 

His house and purse to keep. 
And courts of law, on this pretence. 

Held him in guardianship. 

Their task it was to buy hia clothes, 

And check his love for feeding. 
As for aught else— in times like those 

No youth was bored with reading. 

A suit of clothes they bought for him, 

Which fitted tight enough, 
But soon, as ho became less slim, ,^ ' 

Could scarce get on or off. 

Much out at elbows grew the Mdi X 

And worn from h«id to fOM, 
But still no care his guar^iuis had 

To buy another suit. 
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Far better would it be, they thought, 
The thread-bare clothes to patch. 

So 'mid thdr scraps they gravely sought 
For what they hoped would match. 

One set brought ends of orange cloth. 
Another, ends of green, 

'Till helpless John, between them both, 
Looked like a harleciuin. 

And bands of tailors too they brought. 
Sad rogues as well as blockheads, 

Who, whUe they seemed to meAd the coat. 
Felt deep into the pockets. 

And many a cunmng speech was made. 
Praising the ancient grarments. 

By those who feared to lose their trade. 
Their plunder, or preferments. 

But John, as every year he rose 
In knowledge and in stature. 

Murmured a deal against the clothes, 
And showed a sturdy nature. 

Then did his guardians stroke him down. 
And say, (his wrath to quench) 

That no costume surpassed his own, 
Although the shoe might pinch. 

Till simple John at length believed 
The men of wigs and bags, 

B^oiced for what he first had grieved. 
And loved his patchwork rags. 

But now, 'tis said, that soon he'll try 
To lay them on the shelf. 

In modern shops his wardrobe buy. 
And choose the doth himself. 

Then must the motley clothes be laid 
Where all the world may see 'em. 

In the new House of Lords displayed. 
Or hung in the Museum. 

That all posterity may view 
The ins and outs and slopings, 

The patchwork of such varied hue. 
The useless cuts and loopingsl 

The last few tailors then th^ll deem 

A sort of antiquarians, 
T'ezplain to them those things that seem 

With conmion sense at variance^ 

Xay heav*n preserve our worthy John, 
And grant him due discretion, 

And may the clothes he next puts on, 
Aaiwer his expectation I 
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TALES OF MERCANTILE LIFE.— No. IV. 

THE PBIYATE DI8COUNTEB. 

It has been stated by high authority^ that much of the misery of the 
manufacturing population in England, and many of the failures that 
occurred there during the termination of last year, and the commence- 
ment of this one, were owing to over-trading. Men of small capital, and 
men of no capital at all, have contrived to carry on for a few years an 
apparently flourishing business, until they got credit to some very con- 
siderable amount, and then — smash ! they enter the Bankrupt or Insol- 
vents' Court, and their estates, after disposing of their plate, furniture, 
and perhaps carriages, may pay a shilling in the pound, or the creditors 
are lucky if they do not lose more than the original debt. There is 
some truth in this statement, but to what extent it may be correctly ap- 
plied I will not now stop to determine, although I need not hesitate to 
confess, that this class of men is the chief feeder of that maw-wornr of 
commercial life — ^the Private Discounter. 

Usury is subject to uncertain definitions, depending more upon the 
whims of its explainers than upon any fixed interpretation of its meaning. 
Some say, and perhaps they are right, " that taking more than five per 
4:ent,, directly or indirectly, is usury,** while others would prohibit the 
traffic in money altogether, and political economists would just place it 
on a footing with other commercial transactions, and abolish all restric-. 
tive laws concerning it. 

As long as commerce exists there must be a trade in money, and its 
holders, like the retainers of other Stock, will accommodate its price .to 
the probable solvency or insolvency of their customers, — doubling or 
trebling the discount according to the risk they run, and helping every 
man who employs them to ruin himself on the shortest notice. They 
are a positive evil, yet they will and must endure. Necessity, spend- 
thrift prodigality, passions, idleness, speculation, have originated and will 
support them ; but the man who finds he cannot go on without their 
assistance, should close his concern at once, for in their society his sub- 
stance will become "small by degrees and beautifully less.** 

Perhaps the men who follow this trade had once, like other mortals, 
some of the common sympathies of our kind, but how long do they re- 
tain them ? Their gold seems to impart to their hearts its. metallio 
hardness. It blunts the kindly feelings of youth, it sears the affections 
of more advanced years, and old age, hobbling on its crutch, clinging to 
life with its hand on the very coffin lid, claims the extra per-centage 
— ^unmoved by the difficulties or distresses of the borrower, almost gloat- 
ing over them. The traffic has become ltd passion. 

There are few characters in life who nivitness more human misery than 
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the Private Discounter, and few who could, were thej indined, do more 
real service to many who are obliged to have recourse to tliem. They 
see misfortune iu its first; stage ; thej can track its course o|i every bill 
submitted to their approval or rejection, and thej must be sensible thai 
perhaps present position, and the hop^s of ultimate success, depend upon 
their fiat. Jailers, lawyers, doctors, — ^the most common witnesses of our 
sufierings, the men privileged to examine the penitence of crime, the 
misfortunes of vice, or the infirmities of humanity, — none of these can 
trace, in its minute course, the progress of a misery so well as the dealer 
in money, for he holds that commodity believed by most, if not all, to be ca- 
pable of throwing sunshine over the darkest clouds of existence — of con- 
verting the worid into a Paradise, and removing every human ilL 
Along with this, the Private Discounter is powerful over many meals 
actions — omnipotent as a prime minister, with those who would change 
their paper for his gold. 

His character exhibits some of the strangest traits of humanity^ 
perhaps its very harshest features, although recent mannerism has done 
much to relieve its severity, since the air of fashion has penetrated 
even the lungs of the money lender ; but at the period of which I WTit% 
some twenty years ago, the functions of that personage were insepa- 
rable from niggardly parsimony, miserly feelings, and the most un- 
bounded disregard for genteel appearances. But we have changed all 
that. Your money lender now struts it with the bn^vest and gayest 
gentlemen of the day ; though while he apes their manners ^d habits on 
most occasions, the motto of his trade is still the same. Ever must he 
thrive on the gradual decay and ruin of his fellow beings. 

The first shades of the winter^s evening were falling upon the streets 
of London, as two young men entered from Queen-street upon Cheap- 
side, with the intention of crossing over to the Old Jewry. They 
were compelled to wait for a few moments, until the press of hackney 
coaches and waggons that crowded the street would lessen, and leave the 
passage clear from any obstacles. There was nothing very remarkable 
about their appearance, although one of them might have been consi- 
dered rather well-looking, somewhat taller than his companion, though 
not so strongly built, with a clear complexion, and the Saxon hair and 
eyes. 

When the passage seemed as safe as they could calculate upon, with 
others who had waited for a similar opportunity, they made an attempt 
to cross, and had reached the middle of the narrow street as a hackney 
coach drove up» and somo, 9t0pped to let it pass, others succeeded in 
running over before it cain<b^up ; but one person, not agile enough to fol- 
low their example, nor patient enough to wait, was thrown down by the 
horse, and would have been trampled x)ver before the driver could have 
pulled him up, had not the taller of the two young men I have men- 
tion^ with adnvrable presence of mind, seized the rein, and ahaost 
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tbro^wing the horse on his haunches, released the fallen man from his 
perilous position, and supported him safely to the other side. 

^' Xou are not hurt, sir, I hope," said the young man, as he released 
the other from his grasp. 

** No," was the reply, in a short and rather displeased tone. 

** I am glad of it," continued the inquirer, " since your chance of ft 
bruise at the least was rather certain.*' 

** Humph ! It's some comfort to have escaped,** and the man without 
further remark had turned his back upon his young companion, when 
some better feeling seemed to influence his conduct, and wheeling round 
he fixed a pair of keen grey eyes upon the youth's countenance. '< I 
have seen you before," he said, abruptly. 

** Perhaps so/* for the stranger s manner and scant courtesy were felt 
bj the person addressed, and he answered carelessly. 

^* Yes, I know I have," continued the other, and with a slight inclina- 
tion of his head, he' again turned and pursued his way towards the 
Bank, leaving the youth rather astonished at a strangeness of manners 
vrhich he had never seen exceeded. 

^* There he goes, the old miser," and the young man was roused firont 
his reverie by the voice of his companion, who pressed his arm with one 
hand^ while he pointed to the stranger's retreating figure with the 
other. '* Just look at him, fancy the owner of I don't know how many 
thousands, shut up in a coat like that.*' 

« Who ?" 

" The fellow you picked up from between the horse's legs." 

<' You know him then. Jack ?" asked his companion. 

"Who doesn't? That's old let-me-d^n-easy — old discount — old 
twenty per cent, and two-and-a-half commission — old screw — old drive 
— old twist — old sixty days after date ^* 

" Why, Jack, you confound me," said the other. " Your vocabulary 
is very extensive, but not too intelligible. Tell me the man's name." 

" Jonathan Lumley — that does T« and F.'s paper, when the Bank's not 
just in the humour to take it.** 

*• How ? You don't say " 

<* That Thompson and Ford are particularly hard up at some odd 
times. It's the very subject I'm speculating on ; and, Tom, a word of 
advice, — rats are very sagacious animals, and that ship of yours is sink- 
ing. Always remember — a man's not over strong when the banks saj 
to his paper, 'Thank you, but I'd rather not.'" 

'< I have had my misgivings of late," said the other, and the two con- 
tinued their walk up Cheapside. 

** Misgivings, man. You might have seen it with half an eye. 
Credit shaken by that unlucky affair in the Brazils — not a leg to stand 
on, and all their capital gulped down at one swallow. Then bad specula- 
tions at home, and expenses, Tom, — the Civil List would be nonplussed 
to stand them.** 

dn3 
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" You know all about us ?" 

<< Surely. Who the deuce doesn't ? Master Richard at Cambridge, 
a-manufacturing for a gentleman— that's clear £300 per annum. Will 
lives at Tattersall's and Melton, with Epsom and Doncaster to help bim 
to spend his tin. That boy*s expenses are beyond calculation. Then we 
have Miss Dolly at home, with a Spaniard doing for her in the guiUi 
department ; an Italian stringing her harp, and the opera tw^ice a week 
in the season. That's the Thompson part of the firm." 

" And the Fords T 

" Rather nice people, Tom, I admit. Yet one with halT an eye mo^ 
see, that they'll all sink or float on the same tide. Ford senior hadn't a 
screw when he joined Thompson, not a sixpence in his pocket, but lie 
was attentive, diligent> and also just what the princSpal required, an ac- 
tive fellow. That was his capital." 

•' He is now a partner, and has his name in the firm.*' 

'* And that's all. Thompson lives like a nabob. Ford drudges like a 
horse. The Thompson boys spend like lords, and young Ford never has 
a shilling to bless himself with. Miss Dolly T. could load an £ast India- 
man with dresses and airs, while Lucy Ford doesn't waate a penny. 
Though Ford's name's in the firm, there is little of his advice in the bu- 
siness." 

" He is surely treated as any other partner would be. They are on 
equal tcrins.'' 

". That, Tom, is your mistake. Capital cuts up fairly enough with capi- 
tal ; but where the money's all on one side, the drudgery and hard work a 
all on the other. Thompson made Ford his partner because he couldn't 
do without him ; but he nevw^ intended them to be on equal terms — that's 
clear. Thompson keeps three carriages, and Ford does his travelling in 
the royal mail, or treats himself to a hackney." 

'* I'm not long enough among these people to have made myself ac- 
quainted with these affairs at which you liint.'* 

f* Exactly, and as a friend, I was thinking it best to open your ejes 
a little, especially as you told me that your mother has a trifie of change 
in the establishment." 

'* She certainly put a thousand pounds to my credit in the firm." 

" It's ugly to lose that ; and, Tom, if you would be guided by me, 
you'd 'get her to draw out the tin, since a young chap like you can never 
be done for a situation, and as sure as we're walking together this 
moment, so sure that money's gone, if you don't do as I ad^^se.'* 

'* I would be sorry for my poor mother, if the loss of that money 
would inconvenience her, but it is my own ; and, Jack, I sink or swim 
with the Fords, for I would not perplex the firm by demanding what 
perhaps they might not be able to give." 

*« Humph !" ejaculated the other, fixing his eyes keenly upon his com- 
panion's face. " Tom, you're too generous for this life." 

<< I will do as I have said." 
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** CoTildn't doubt you, since there will always be such in existence as 
▼enerons fools. Good night, Tom/* and the two separated at the comer 
of tlie street where the speaker lodged. 

!M!aster Thomas Wilton, our generous young gentleman, had resided 
-with the firm of Thompson and Ford during the better part of a 
tuvelvemonth, owing much favour with senior of the firm, to the fact 
of his mother having deposited with him a thousand pounds for her 
son's benefit ; and liked by the Ford branch of the concern, for the pos- 
session of some traits of character that made him a decided favourite 
with the latter party. Ford liked the boy, and the boy showed much of 
a dutiful son's behaviour towards Ford. As Jack, the other performer 
in the dialogue which I have narrated, and who was a clerk in the bank 
w^here Thompson and Ford did business, had rather intelligibly hinted 
to his young companion, the credit of the firm did not always enable 
them to get their bills discounted at the establishment to which he be- 
longed. There was more than one scene, not of partial, but real distress, 
that had occurred since young "Wilton's arrival in the city, but all had 
heen jealously concealed from the inquisitive minors in the office, and 
the business went on regularly and quietly, although a keen observer 
might have traced on the brow of the elder Ford the advent of coming 
trouble, since it occasionally exhibited a rather clouded aspect. 

Wilton had gained much of Ford's esteem. Brought up in the coun- 
try, under th^ jealous eye of an exemplary mother, far from the conta- 
gion of the vice that luxuriates in rankest abundance in such a place as 
Liondon — gifted with an uncorrupted heart and good natural abilities, 
steadiness, and attention, he appeared to Ford to contain within him the 
foundation of future fortune and respectability, and received from him 
that encouragement best calculated to promote his virtues. He had 
been a struggling man himself, one who owed his position, as an avowed 
partner in a most respectable firm, to his own industry and talent, and 
like most generous people, he loved to cherish the qualities to which he 
was indebted for his elevation. From this circumstance, the young clerk 
was a frequent guest at his table, and indebted to him for many an hour 
of real pleasure. 

When Wilton had reached his own lodging, the conversation which 
he had with Jack Smyth naturally afforded him a subject for private 
meditation. Many circumstances within his own observation tended to 
confirm Smyth's statements, and something like an oath rose to his lips, 
when he contemplated Thompson's profuse expenditure, and the 
drudgery, as his companion had aptly designated it, of Ford's labours. 

** I would put an end to such extravagance somehow," he muttered, 
striking his foot against the fender, as if to give more emphasis -to his 
thoughts, ** I would," and he reversed his position, and began to stir the 

fire. ** Nothing else can save them, for if people begin to think " 

« Humph I" 
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Wilton jumped up from his dudr^ and wheeling round, stood face to 
fiice with Jonathan Luinlej. 

" How, sir, I was not aware " and he stopped short, for the dis- 
counter's grey eye was piercing into his heart. 

" I can very well believe you, but when the landlady told me to go 
up stairs, I scarcely expected such a sure guide to your whereabouts^ as 
your own soliloquy upon Thompson's extravagance and Ford*s unfortu- 
nate position." 

Wilton looked abashed and amazed, for he did not remember haring 
mentioned names. 

'< Let that rest," continued the other, '< since I came to speak to joa of 
another subject. Thank you, I will not sit." Wilton had placed a chair 
for him. " You did me some service not many hours ago ; perhaps jou 
saved my life, for the aged and frail are easily injured. Be that as it 
may, you did me a service ; and, a word in your ear — let men talk of use 
and call me harsh, merciless, or what they will, I can repay favoiuas re- 
ceived, for Jonathan Lumley," — and as lie spoke, his cheek flushed and 
his eyes sparkled^ ^' has some interest in this city, which, boy, shall be 
exercised at your conunand, when you desire its assistance.** 

'< I thank you/' replied Wilton» rather touched by his manner and 
speech. '* If I should be in difficulty, I will not be loath to apply to joik" 

^^ I have said it, and no man in the wide city of London dares to say 
my word is not my oath/' returned the discounter. ^ When yon seek 
me you shall find me unchanged, and now good night.'* 

<< Grood night," and Wilton moved towards the door with, the <auidle 
in his hand. '< Good night, Mr. Lumley." 

" Lumley — aye, I had forgotten — and you ?" 

« My name is Wilton, Thomas Wilton;" 

The discounter paused on the step^ and gazed into the young clei^'s 
face for some moments, then muttering <* Wilton, Wilton — ^I have never 
seen such a resemblance," he forbade him to come further with the light* 
and went cautiously down the stairs. 

Wilton remained where he was> until he heard the street door dose 
after Jonathan Lumley, and then shutting his room, he went to bed,, 
somewhat astonished at the events of an evening, sufficiently strange to 
him at least. 

Winter was fast yielding before the genial influence of the coming 
spring ; even the dwarfish stunted vegetation that exhibits the mockery 
of an existence, in the boxes and flower-pots with which London deni- 
zens delight to deck their smoky windows, began to put on the livery of 
new life. The streets looked gayer than in the preceding month, and 
the sun's rays had. penetrated through that dark murky veil which^ six 
months out of the twelve, hangs over the atmosphere of Londoiv 
depriving the citizens of their intended allowance of daylight. Stragr 
gling parties had begun to leave town for some of the less faaliioa- 
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aUe watering ]^!aces, and he^ and thefe throngli the citj one might see 
lordly mansions, with closed shutters and solitary haH-doors, evincing 
the absence of their occupants. 

The progress of the seasons had effected but little change in the posi- 
tions of any of the parties whom I have introduced, unless the clearer 
insight which Wilton had obtained into the business concerns of the es- 
tablishment. His conduct remained unchanged, and even Thompson, in 
some of the flying visits which he made to the counting-house, had 
vouchsafed to notice him with particular commendation, and praise his 
regular business-like habits, a circumstance that afibrded him greater sa- 
tisfaction than the dinners he was asked to in RusseU- square ; since 
the one was the effect of money, which he feared was lost to him, the 
oiher the result of his own exertions. The dreariest part of the winter 
had thus passed without anything worth particular notice, not even the 
shadow of Jonathan Lumley having crossed his path, and his con- 
duct was in a measure forgotten with his absence, while other events oc- 
cupied Wilton's mind. Jack Smyth, who was honourable and honest, 
might be said to be his only companion in the city, and they mutually 
called for each other going to their offices in the morning, or leaving 
them in the evening. 

<< Wait for me,'* said Smyth, as he parted with Wilton at the comer 
of Bush-lane, '* I have some business in Lower Thames-street, and can 
pick you up on my return." 

" Very well. Make no delay," and Wilton entered the office, where 
no one was visible but Mr. Ford himself. The young man hung up hi» 
hat, and then turned round towards Ford, who was leaning heavily 
upon hb desk, and- had not raised his eyes on the other's entrance, who 
coughed as he went towards his seat, and Ford instantly looked up. 

** Wilton." 

*' Yesi sir.'* 

'^Yoirare the very person I want. Take your hat and get a coach 
from the first stand, and go with this letter to Bussell-square." 

Wilton had almost reached the door with the letter in his hand. 

'* Stop for a moment/' continued Ford. " Be sure to give l^e letter 
to no person but Mr. Thompson himself, and if he be not at home, come 
back here with it." 

^ i will, sir," and Wilton ran down to the nearest stand, wondering 
what could be the contents of a letter which seemed to have exercised 
such powerful influence upon Ford^ for his altered looks and demeanour 
were not hidden from hi9 clerk's inspection. 

Wilton sprung into the nearest hackney, and by the promise of an 
extra shilling, hastened the driver's pace, for he knew that he was the 
bearer of no common news, or he had formed a most erroneous judg- 
ment of Ford's countenance. He got out of the ooach at the entrance 
into the Square, desirous of shunning observation, by walking the re* 
maiader of the way to the house, and giving a gpntle rap he waa admit- 
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ted into the hall by a sleepy, half-dressed servant. The fiunitizie 
seemed tossed, and some trunks lay behind the door, as if the £uni]j hgd 
been travelling, and were just returned^ or about to leave town. The 
servant was aJso strange to Wilton. 

" I want to see Mr. Thompson." 

The man yawned — '* I ccn take any message you wish to send him." 

^' No. Say to him, that Mr. Ford desired me wait upon him with a 
letter which I must deliver into his own hand, and do not delay." 

The fellow paused, and yawned, and yawned again. 

" Stupid/ muttered Wilton, adding aloud, " are you going, or must I 
find the way myself ?" 

In a few moments Wilton was shown into Thompson's presence, who 
received him with his usual cordiality ; while Miss Dorothea, who was 
superintending the packing up of a superb harp, bowed to him with well- 
bred indifference. 

** You haven't breakfasted," said Thompson, who held the letter still 
unopened. " Dolly, make a cup of tea for IMr. Wilton." 

'* Thank you, sir, but I have breakfasted long since," replied Wilton, 
while Miss Dolly pursued her own occupation, without apparently- 
troubling herself whether he had or not. 

" Did Mr. Ford send me any message with this letter?" asked Thomp- 
son, as he carelessly broke the seal. 

" None, sir, but that " 

" Eh ?** muttered Thompson, whose attention seemed to have been 
rivetted by the very first word he read, and Wilton, thus interrupted, on 
looking at his face, remained silent. The room was in considerable eon- 
fusion — the floor strewed with boxes and packages, and china and plate 
lying about as if to be put up for a journey. Thompson himself was 
dressed in his morning gown and slippers, and his daughter, seemingly 
not long risen, could scarcely refrain from yawning, while she directed 
the packing of the harp, at which a smart foubrette assisted her, the only 
one whom Wilton had yet seen completely awake. 

*' IMr. Wilton, do you play the harp ?** 

'* No, I am sorry to say I neither play it nor scarcely understand any 
music," said the clerk, rather astonished at the young lady's question. 

'* Very odd, that. Susan, put up the music now, all the new music 
together. Brighton, Mr. Wilton, would be insufferable if one couldn't 
do something to amuse oneself," she continued, addressing Wilton again. 

'* You are then going to Brighton ?" 

" Going I" Miss Dolly opened her large eyes fuU upon the questioner. 
— *' Going, surely every body's going ; and I am so worried and worn 
out in this nasty London, that Fa has promised we shall go early." 

<< Where, my dear?" asked Thompson, looking up at his daughter, 
and WUton thought that no human face could express more misery than 
his then did. 

" To Brighton, Fa* The carriage will be round in an hour, and yon 
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promised to be ready then ;'* but her words did not seem to be heard by 
her father, who sat stupidly gazing at the disordered furniture of the 
apartment, without replying, She glanced from him to Wilton, then ad- 
vanced towards the breakfast table, as if to rouse his attention, when he 
sprang up from his chair and motioned her back from him. 

*< Wilton, send for a coach, and wait until I throw on my coat; we can 
both return together. Dolly, you may unpack those things.*' 

*' How, Pa r 

** I^othing very particular, but we can't go to Brighton this month at 
least. That's all/* and he hurried out of the room, leaving Wilton ta 
get the coach, and Miss Dolly to weep over her disappointed prospects. 
In about ten minutes the coach was rattling on as fast as the horses 
could drag it, to Bush-lane. 

During the drive, Thompson had not opened his lips ; and when they 
had reached the office, his manner was firmer and more collected; though 
the traces of strong agitation still remained visible upon his face. 
Ford also, Wilton observed, had recovered much of his usual com- 
posure, and he spoke to Thompson as if nothing past the common had 
occurred. The partners retired into their private office, and Wilton 
joined his desk to follow his customary business. 

In about half an hour Thompson left the office, and whatever the 
matter was that had caused the alarm of the morning, it appeared to 
have been settled, for Ford now seemed as calm as Wilton had ever ob- 
served him to be. 

Jonathan Lumley was sitting in the dingy parlour of his dwelling in 
Camomile-street, while these events were occurring in the establishment 
of Thompson and Ford. He had converted the apartment into a sort of 
office, and defended from prying intrusion by the retired position of the 
street, was reclining in a large straw chair, before a smart crackling fire^ 
enjoying ''as much of life's comforts as he desired. A narrow coun- 
ter ran across one end of the room, and files of papers were lying behind 
it, while on a smaU table, placed before the Discounter, were strown 
letters and memoranda, which he was attentively perusing. The man 
himself was rather carelessly dressed, not shabbily, for his clothes were 
of the best material, but they were put on with the negligent' indifTe- 
rence characteristic of age in some, or habit in others. He exhibited 
none of the traits of the miser in his personal appearance, though any 
one might glean from a glance at his face, and the complexion of his 
apartment, that Jonathan Lumley knew the value of money, and prized 
it. 

His house was retired from the bustle of the streets, and carefully 
guarded against the curiosity of the inquisitive, for he knew that men 
do not want the world to learn, when they visit a money lender. An 
hour had been passed in the perusal of various documents, undisturbed 
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by Tisitorsy when the bell was mng^ and the Benior partaer of Thcsmpmom 

and Ford's entered his office. 

<' Mr. Thompson/' said Lumlej^ scarcely raising his head) ^^ I had de- 
termined to call upon you, since one of my letters says scHnething about 
the failure of a house in Mexico, with which yon had some copae man . 
Is it true ?" 

^ It is, Mr. Lumley,'' faltered Thompson, ^ but the matter is of AHMfl 
importance." 

** Indeed. My Parier correspondent writes, that M. de Sanadiii^ joor 
broker in that city, has ahsconded, and that his liabilities are eoormoos. 
Efe addsr yon aire no gainer by the transaction." 

^< We have lost something by it — ^not much." 

<< Well. That is pleasanter than worse news« You know Granaet 
Pierson's house in New York ?*' 

** None better/ and Thompson looked earnestly at the disoouatep as 
he answered. 

** This letter says," continued Lumley, carelessly pointing to an opem 
letter that lay before him, " they have fiiiled in 30^000 dollars." 

<' Failed— 300^000 dollars!" exclaimed Thompson. << Impossible. 
That house could stand any shock. Yon jest, or are misinformed*'* 

** Tm sorry to say I do not jest, nor yet can I think I am misinformed. 
X would not discount their paper at ninety-nine per cent. Sorrj in- 
deed/' and there was a lurking devil in his eje, that seemed to c<mtra» 
diet the expression of sorrow. ** You will not sufier by it?*' 

<< We can meet it," answered Thompson, with something like de^^a^ 
.tiob in his manner and tone. 

. << Your assurance relieves me," continued Lumley, '< and makes meless* 
afiaid to speak to you about another piece of bad news that has come to 
my ears this morning— bad for myself, as I fear it ir fop yon. Fairbio» 
thers of Liverpool are irretrievably gone.'* 

<< The last and I hope the worst tidings that are contained in the 
budget of misfortunes you have opened for my inspecUon." 

'< You err there, Mr. Thompson," fmd the discounter's face grew dark 
and livid ashe spoke. ^* The worst is yet te be told/' 

« Out with it, theufc" 

^ The house of Thompson and Ford is insolvent." 

« Sir, Mr. Lumley, did- any other man dare " 

<< Nay, Mr. Thompson, do not get enraged," retuvned Lumley, tap- 
ping the papers before him with the edge of a folded letter.- There is 
an acceptance of Gamett Fierson's with your name on the back of it in 
my possession, and an acceptance of your own passed to me by Fair* 
brothers of Liverpool* Both are payable to day -^payable, Mr. Thomp- 
son, before three o'clock, and their amount is somewhere about £4$000. 
You will find the notices for their payment in Bu^-lane. You can mset 
them, eh ?" 
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Thompson's ejes remained fixed upon the q^uestioner, but he made no 
reply. 

<* I am right then," continued the discounter, << and though the loss in 
my own ease will be heavy, still I do not repine at it, since I have ac- 
complished the object of years of labour and plot, and in this moment's 
triumph am amply recompensed for all.'* 

<< Labour and plot ! triumph I" Thompson muttered, thoroughly con- 
feunded by his own situaticm, for to meet those very bills which Lumley 
said were now in his possession, had he come to the discounter ; and also 
considerably alarmed by that person's language and manners. 

** Aye, all these," and as he spoke he rose from his great arm-chair^ 
and wheeling it to one side stood up before Thompson, who had also 
risen, startled by his vehemence, ** all these and more. I cannot express 
my feelings of this moment, which I have toiled and laboured to bring 
about. Look at me, Eldred Thompson, I am blanched and stained by 
years, yet I am not much older than you ; but our great city merchants 
care f(»r themselves and live daintily, and time has visited your portly 
f^pearance with a less crushing hand than he has laid on me. Look at 
me. I think you ought to know me." 

Thompson did look long and earnestly, while the discounter lifted the 
old brown scratch wig from his head, and folded down the collar of his 
coat ; but still Thompson was at fault. 

** Not yet," said Lumley, with a sneer. " I am more changed than I 
thought. Do you know this ?''' he asked, baring his- arm at the same 
time, and pointing to a> long, red scar that marked the inner part some 
incites from the wrist. 

Thompson regarded it some minutes without speaking, then gazed 
into the face of the discounter until his eye-strings almost broke widi tha 
intensity of his look. " There was but one man living, who^ to jny. 
knowledge,. ever bore such a mark- as that, and the sea does iiot restore 
its dead to life. He was drowned near the Cape of Good Hope." 

^ Ha^ wrecked, £ldi»dy only wrecked. For a day and a night was- he 
at the mercy of the waves, lashed to a^ spar, and on the second morning 
he was picked up and preserved for such a moment as this. He was 
only wrecked, Eldred," and the devil might have envied the discounter's 
look as he spoke, for its demon exhibition of spleen and malice. ^ Two** 
and-twenty years ago," he continued, *< did he leave this den of an and 
vice,, where his best hopes had been blaated, and his happiness turned 
to gall — ^by you, Eldred Thompson. Do you know me now ?" 

^ I do," said Thompson, firmly^ << I know you, William Barton^ te be 
labouring under as great a delusion as ever deprived man of his season. 
Tou are wrong— wrongs as there is a God above us." 

" Do you still brazen your gmlt ?" 

** I. still assert my innocence." 

" Indeed. Your bills are due this day, Mr. Thompson. Tou hafire* 
jpt.twahours. Let them be paid* Gt)od morning" Thompson paused* 
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<< I will talk no longer. Let them be paid." Thompson rose and quitted 
the office. 

Gloomy and heartstricken did he quit Camomile-street. The past 
came rushing upon his mind loaded with no pleasant recollections^ for 
although innocent of the crime laid to his charge^ he could not congra- 
tulate himself upon any exhibition of virtue that had shielded him from 
its commission, since he had been saved by the purity of another. 
William Barton, or as I shall still continue to call him, Jonathan Xium- 
ley, had been Thomson's first partner, before Ford was more con- 
nected with the firm than as a laborious honest clerk. Whilst in this 
early partnership, he married a clergyman's daughter, 'who brought, in 
the possession of almost every feminine virtue, a dowry richer than the 
wealth of the Indies. Barton was happy, exceedingly happy, and passed 
one year of real enjoyment. Thompson, somewhat his senior, had mar- 
ried seven or eight years before him, yet his wife did not render his 
home comfortable, and he sought in company and out-of-door society to 
make amends for domestic miseries. He was thrown by this means into 
Barton's society, and mistaking the warmth and cordiality which Bar- 
ton's wife exhibited towards her husband's partner, for tenderer feelings, 
he dared to avow to her a criminal attachment, that was treated by her 
with the most decided contempt Letters which he had written were re- 
turned unopened ; but one, more unluckily, never came to the hand for 
which it was intended, but fell into Barton's possession, who amazed at 
a superscription containing his wife's name, and that too in his partner's 
writing, opened and read it. Irritable and passionate, every tone of kind- 
ness, every act of politeness towards Thompson which he had witnessed, 
was remembered, investigated, and deemed meet food for jealousy. He 
ran to his wife, upbraided her with crime, while she, conscious of inno- 
cence would not condescend to refute the charge, and in a moment when 
her purity of heart perhaps carried her too far, for a word of defence 
might have removed all evil impression, and laid the crime where it 
should rest, she unconsciously added fuel to the fiame. The conse- 
quences are easily told. The partnership was dissolved, and the heads 
of the firm fought a duel, in which Thompson escaped unscathed, and 
Barton's arm was badly wounded in the encounter, leaving the mark 
which the former had recognised. 

After the first remarks upon these events had died away, Thompson 
awoke to something like the feeling he should exhibit in the matter, on 
receiving a letter from Barton's wife, who was now thoroughly miserable 
at the turn things had taken ; and expecting that since the first fierce 
gust of passion had blown over, calm refiection might teach her husband 
to discard his evil suspicions, she demanded as a reparation from Thomp- 
son, his declaration of her innocence. The step was ill-advised. It 
looked like a collusion between the parties, and Barton's answer was a 
reference to his wounded arm, and a threat of future vengeancei while 
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his wife was deemed thoroughly guilty^ and an instant and legalized se- 
paration followed as matter of course. When Barton had recovered 
from his wound, he settled his affairs in England, and embarked in the 
first vessel for India. He was wrecked on the voyage, report said 
drowned, and in a few years his name had escaped from all memories 
except one, — his faithful and calumniated wife. 

These circumstances passed through Thompson's mind as he walked 
towards his office ; and perhaps, in the few minutes during which he 
went from the discounter's residence to that place, he paid, in the con- 
sciousness of broken fortune and reversed position, a full penalty for the 
crime of his earlier years. There was deep troubled anxiety in Ford's 
eye. 

" What says he ?" asked the latter, when both again resumed their pri- 
vate conference. " I am afraid to ask, for here are notices from Lum- 
ley's own office for payment of these bills. How they have passed into 
his hands I cannot determine." 

" He has spoken tnith," answered Thompson, when he read the notices ; 
" truth, indeed, and there is no hope for us." 

" I do not understand you." 

** It is simply this, then. Jonathan Lumley and William Barton, my 
first partner, are one and the same person." 

" Indeed — I thought Barton had been drowned." 

" No, wrecked, as he says himself, and the wrath of twenty-two years 
is bursting on our heads this day. In this man's enmity every hope is 
quenched." 

Ford passed his hand over his brow. " Strange stories are told of his 
habits, his generosity, and strict adherence to his promise." 

" Many, but what are they to us ?" 

" Five months ago, our junior clerk, young Wilton, saved his life, I 
may almost say, when he was thrown down by a coach in crossing 
Cheapsidc, and he made a promise to him, called at his lodgings to tell 
him, that when in difficulty he would find him his friend." 

« Well ?" 

" Be patient. This lad has a thou-^and pounds in our hands. If 
Lumley renew the bills, he can be paid, for the time would do something 
for us, anu he cannot lose more by renewing than protesting them now, 
while Wiltou 8 thousand can also be refunded." 

" Well, what then ?" asked Thompson, pettishly. 

" This. We shall send Wilton to ask this renewal. He is a good lad, 
and I think will consider himself complimented in being singled out to 
do us a favour." 

"Drowning men," says the proverb, "will catch at straws," and 
Thompson was an example of its truth. Chimerical enough did the 
design seem, yet he hugged it to his heart, as affording still a chance for 
escape. " I cannot be further humiliated," he muttered to himself, as he 
thought of this last resource, " and perhaps the proof of the im^ocenee, 
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at least, of one of us, whicti was tendered before, may not be useless now. 
Tou can prepare Wilton," he added aloud, turning to Ford, « but do nol 
dismiss him before mj return, as I believe I maj be still able to strengthen 
his hands." 

" Any thing in God's name, my dear friend," said Ford. " This day 
pver, and to-morrow we might dare to hope. They have been talking 
about us on 'Change, and if we could silence tattle." 

<< It would be well," replied Thompson, again quitting the office. 

Master Thomas Wilton gladly merged all his own hopes of future 
favour from Jonathan Lumley, in the expectation of benefitting, in this 
emergency, the establishment of which he formed a part Thompson 
gave him a parcel, to be opened as a last resource^ and its contents shown 
to the Discounter. Thus, with full powers, he entered Camomile-street. 
Lumley's position was little changed since Thompson's departure, and his 
countenanpe was free from all the effects of his conversation with his 
former partner. He started when Wilton entered his office, then re- 
ceived him with some show of kindness, and motioned him to be seated. 

" You are come to lift your paper, I see," he began. 

"No, Sir," replied Wilton, interrupting him." 

« No — ^you cannot, eh ?" and he stirred the fire, rubbed his hands with 
manifest glee, and fixing his eyes upon the clerk's face for some moments, 
let them fall again to the floor, muttering something to himself, which 
Wilton could not hear. 

" We cannot, Mr. Lumley, this day, nor perhaps this week, but the 
firm ofier security to the full amount of both bills, and ask yon for 
renewals of them." 

" How foolish !" was Lumley's only reply. 

** Mr. Lumley," Wilton continued, " you may remember some months 
back, I was instrumental in doing you a service, and you came to my 
lodgings and pressed your thanks upon me, adding that, when I sought 
your assistance, I would find you unchanged. You can see, I seek no 
favour for myself, but ask from you as a mark of your regard, the 
renewals of these bills, and this paper will put you in possession of the 
requisite security. I am also instructed to submit to your inspection 
these letters. This favour involves no risk, for the security will cover 
more than the £4,000." 

Lumley, who could" scarcely lift his eyes from the face of the speaker, 
now directed them to the bundle of letters which Wilton had placed 
before him, and opening the first that presented itself to his view, was 
deeply engaged in a few moments in reading their contents. Wilton sat 
in silence. The full light, admitted through one large window opening 
upon the street, played upon his countenance, and one hand rested on 
the edge of the little table, while the other hung over the back of his 
chair. The discounter still continued reading. Letter after letter was 
disposed of, until all had been perused, a£id he was laying them in a heap 
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together^ when Wiltmi changed his position, and the hand that hung 
over the chair-back was placed upon the table. There was a nunnent's 
pause^-Lumlej's looks were riveted upon a ring whieh Wilton wore, 
when in an instant he sprung from his seat, pushed aside the table, and 
clutched the joung man by the shoulder in a gra^ of iron. 

^ Bojy boy, that ring. Whence got you that ring ?" he shouted, in a 
▼oice of thunder. 

Wilton looked at his face. It was pale as death, and the dew dr«^s 
stood in thick clusters on his brows. "It was a present from my 
mother/' 

" Does your father live ?** 

" No. — My mother says he was drowned before I was bom." 

*^ And your mother's name — h^ christian name ?" 

<( liana." 

'^ Good God 1 Boy, answer me truly every quesUon I ask you, — truly, 
as you hope for salvation." 

Wilton again scanned his face* Every feature was furrowed with 
agony, and he felt himself a strange sensation at his heart. He bowed 
lessen! to the discounter's demand. 

"^ Whens does your mother reside V* 

** In the town of Chester." 

^ Again. More villainy. How come you to enter Thompson and 
Ford*8 employ ? there are other houses in London." 

** I was at school with Mr. Ford's son, and my being in their establishr 
meat is my own choice. It was a matter of dispute with my mother, 
my doing so." 

** Did she not see any of the partners, neither Thompson nor Ford ?" 

^Neither. Mr. Thompson, in passing through Chester, once called, 
but she was unwell, and could not see him, and I travelled up to town 
with the younger Ford." 

*' Another question. Does she ever speak of your father ?" 

** 8ir," said Wilton with some reserve,^ <<you ask too much." 

^ No," replied Lumley, interrupting him. ^ Here is a proof that I ask 
not too much,** and he took and wrote his name rapidly upon the bill 
stamps that Wilton had brought for the renewals. ** You shall have 
other proof again. Be content now, and answer me, does she speak of 
your father ?* 

'< Frequently," said Wilton, touched by his manner. 

« She blames, eh ? Or tells you anecdotes of his goodness and kind- 
ness?" 

'< Neither. But she weeps over his picture. Many and many a time 

have I startled her when weeping beside it, and not that I should 

mention these matters," added Wilton, proud in praising his mother, ^* she 
has refused more than one offer of marriage, living true to his memory." 

'* I — I only am to blame," said Lumley, as the tears coursed down his 
cheeks." 
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'' You, sir ?" exclaimed Wilton in astonishment. 

** Yes. My own folly and obstinacy blinded me, and years of misery 
and lonely suffering have been my punishment. Your father — • — ^ 

'* My father ! Did you know him, sir ?*' 

*^ Not now, boy. I have been harrowed, agitated, perhaps fooUshlj ; 
yet still something tells me I am right. The instinct of nature is plead- 
ing within me. Your mother lives in Chester ?" Wilton replied in the 
affirmative. *' Take these bills to Thompson then, and mark me, not a 
word of what has passed, but remember, you have still a friend in 
Jonathan Lumley. Now leave me. When we meet again, our positions 
may be perhaps changed." 

Wilton returned to Bush-lane a successful diplomatist, and suspicion 
for that day was hushed, while reform and retrenchment were introduced 
into Thompson*s house and expenditure, and some success attending one 
or two of the firm's transactions, things began to wear a brighter appear- 
ance. But what of Jonathan Lumley ? 

On the second day after the bills had been lifted, the quiet of the so- 
called Widow Wilton's establishment was somewhat disturbed, by the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman who sought an interview with her. Many inqui- 
ries had this same individual made about Mrs. Wilton, but all Chester 
spoke of her in terms that needed no addition, and the old gentleman, when 
asking the waiter at the inn where he had put up, where she lived, heard 
•such a glowing eulogium upOn her virtues and benevolence, that his own 
face brightened at her praise, and the narrator received a crown piece for 
his trouble. I will pass over the details of this interview. Jonathan 
L Lumley was at once recognised, for neither time nor disguise could 
obliterate his recollection from his wife's memory. His story was soon 
toldt He had been wrecked, saved, and carried to New York. Har- 
rassed in mind, yet stiU with one purpose in view, he got into business 
there, and sought relief in the occupation. Success attended him, he 
amassed wealtl^ and returned to his own country, where he began the 
trade of Private Discounter. Time made him acquainted with Thomp- 
son's difficulties, and he got into his possession some of his paper, while 
adverse circiunstances also assisted him, and the catalogue of calamities, 
which he detailed on the eventful morning of the bill transactions, was 
a true account of what had occurred for the previous few days — ^the 
news that had paled Ford s cheek. Careless of loss, if he humbled 
Thompson, he hunted for his paper, and grasped at bills not discountable 
in any other place, hoping to cover him with irretrievable ruin. We 
have seen how nearly he succeeded. 

One explanation leads to another. The Jetters which Thompson had 
sent to him through Wilton, consisted of those he had written years 
before to Mrs. Barton, and proved her innocence by their being un- 
opened, while their language, complaining of her obduracy, exhibited 
the virtuous wife. Wilton was astonished by the appearance in town of 
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his mother, gratified and delighted at the discovery of his father, and 
Thompson pleased by the reconciliation which his own humiliation had 
been instrmnental in producing. Thus events had after all proceeded 
favourably, and the junior derk became a branch of the firm, which 
again contained a Barton under better auspices, and with greater credit 
than before — while Jonathan Lumley resumed his own name, and 
Chester, where he afterwards resided, draws little distinction between 
the virtues of the widow Wilton and her husband. 



ANACBEONTIQUE. 

Brothers, fill the goblet light, 
We*ll have love and wine to night I 
Sisters of the etin-bright eyes. 
Smile away all clouds that rise : 
Softest perfume o*er us lingers— 
Koses wreathed by snowy fingers, 
Chosen when the freshened flowers 
Breathed of morn's most dewy showers, 
Vie — but vainly — with your sighs. 
Sisters of the sun-bright eyes I 

Brothers, brim the goblet — ^higher 1 
Sisters, sing, and sweep the lyre 1«- 
Forms, all grace, before us dancing ; 
Eyes, all love, upon us glancing ; 
Bacy wine in every bowl ; 
Music stealing o'er the soul — 
Every sense in rapture steeping^- 
Every care and sorrow sleeping. 
That disturb the sons of men : 
Shall we not be happy, then ? 

Brothers, keep the goblet flowing — 
Drink — 'tis nectar, sparkling, glowing I 
In the pauses of our song, 
Borne, through myrtle groves, along 
On the East wind's fragrant wing, 
Floats the song cool fountains sing. 
Nature breathes a full, deep gladness— 
We've no room, no place for sadness : 
Brothers, drain the goblet bright ! 
Sisters, smile on us to-night I 
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GHABACTJSB OF THE BIGHT HONOUBABLE STEPHEN WOUUFX. 
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Thy reasons were too strong, 



" And drtv'u too near the head to be bat artifice, 
** And after all, I know thou wert a statesman 
" Where truth is rarely found." 

Bbydxn's Don Sebastias. 

The late Right Honourable Stephen WouiiFE, who successively filled the 
offices of Attorney-General and Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
in Ireland, was one of the most gifted men our country has produced ; 
but unlike most of his remarkable predecessors and contemporaries, he 
has never received the appreciation justly due to his distinctive and pe- 
culiar talents, or to his character so strikingly original. It is very true 
that his obvious qualities were discerned and eagerly commended faj 
** the great vulgar and the small," — his facility in speaking, his eoarage, 
and his energy were held in due respect. His political integrity was 
also cmxLially acknowledged, for calumny never sullied his fair fame ; 
but the finest parts of his character escaped the notice of the lounging 
quidnuncs of the clubs, and the common herd of vulgar politicians. 

What in his character was uiitold, was never even suspected by many 
who thought they knew him well. And undoubtedly the outer man of 
Mr. Woulfe was well known throughout Ireland. The zealous adherent 
of Lord Plunket, and eloquent opponent of O'Connell in the Catho- 
lic Committees ; the ingenious nisiprius lawyer, making a subtle intel- 
lect and rapid perception atone for the want of profound knowledge of 
his profession ; the charming social companion — the warm friend — the 
accomplished gentleman,— these phases of his character were notorious to 
idl who knew him but slightly. But the inner mind of Stephen Woulfe 
was appreciated but by a few. His fondness for philosophical speculation, 
—his proneness to reflection on the mighty problem of human destiny, — 
his love of reverie, and his yearning soul, were unknown to the many, 
and received sympathy from veiy few of his political or professional ac- 
quaintances. His passions were preterndtui*ally strong, and the morbid 
energy of his physical system lamentably fettered the aspirations of his 
heart : — 

" Oft when his spirit did spread its golden wings, 
" In mind to mount up to the pure sky, 
'* It was weighed down with thought of earthly things, 
" And dogged, with burden of mortality." 

To his frailties we thus passingly allude, in order that we may not be 
supposed to be his mere encomiasts. 

We will state one fact which will show how ignorant the public were 
of the capacity for affairs which so eminently distinguished him. The 
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edebrated letter to Lord Donongfamore and the niltgiBtrates of T^j^io'*' 
my, [Du^tn Castle, May 7,2ndy 1888. — Parhameniary paf>er$, Ang^ 
1838, fM(9€d for hy Mr. Hums,'] in which Is the memorahle apho-: 
rism, '< Property has its duties as well as its rights," was ftom the peit 
of Mr. Woulfe. 0^ the effects produced by that letter it is needless for 
us to speak. It never can be forgotten in Ireland. Seldom was a pulw 
He document conceived in a happier spirit. Equal to the occasion which 
4ialled it forth, its moral power can be best estimated by the stricken 
spirits of -Uiose whose arrogance and injustice were rebuked therein with 
Btem dignity. 

The lamented Thomas Drummond, whose name is aigned to that do« 
emnent, has hitherto enjoyed the credit of having been the author of 
tiiat justly celebrated letter. With the spirit in which that document 
was dictated he was completely identified. During his bonouraUff 
career of office, too short for his adopted country, though quite long 
Mough to made his memory revered, Thomas Drummond nnflinchingly 
sought to carry out those ideas of government, of which the letter to 
Lord Donoughmore is the tersest and most suggestive exposition. We 
are therefore not detracting by any means from the justly-earned fame 
of the lamented Under-Secretary, when we transfer to Mr. Woulfe the 
honour of having been the writer of that letter. We would not lightly 
make the asssertion, if we had not ample reason for knowing the &ct to 
be, that the whole letter was written by him ; and furdier, as a 
proof of the remarkable promptitude which he possessed, we can stat^ 
that it was written at a few hours' notice. 

In announcing this fact, we are only making public what has been known 
already amongst well-informed circles of politicians. Those Who were 
acquainted with Woulfe, cannot be surprised at his having been the 
writer of the Donouyhmore Despatch. The ^ulty of 8a}*ing the rlghi 
thing at the right time belonged to him in a very eminent d^ree^ Ha 
hardly ever could be taken unawares, where a demand wa^ suddenly 
made upon his mind. He was always equal to the occasion. What he 
said was pregnant with meaning, instinct with argument. • Beyond t^nj 
man that has come under our notice, he possessed the power of im- 
promptu analysis. In this direction lay the genius of his mindt Q9 
was an intrepid thinker, and was always eager to grapple with- the diffi- 
culties in an argument or a system, — ^whether of law or philosophy. 
His mind was accustomed to think broadly, — hence his logic was not 
that of the schoolman, but of the statesman, — comprehensive in its grasp, 
crushing in its application. For example, what can be more clenching 
than his reply to those 'crafty and canting Tories, who proposed to do 
Away altogether with corporations in Ireland, and who argued that the 
Irish Catholic could not complain^ inasmuch as they would be placed on 
a level with Protestants ? *^ You gave them equality of rights in 182114 
but when did you confer upon them equality of privation ?** Nor 
should his reply to Peel ever be forgotten, when the wily Tory leader 
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Tatsed the question, << Cut bono Corporations? — ^Whatgood will they do id 
Ireland — a poor country, with little trade?" "I will tell the Right 
Honourahle Baronet," answered Woulfe ; '^ thej will go far to cileats 

Ain> TO FOSTER PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND, ANB TO MAKK IT RACT 

OF THE soni," — ^words which embody with inimitable terseness the 
objects of an Irish patriot-statesman. 

Perhaps the most perfect monument 'of Woulfe*s mind, and the one 
most likely to carry his name to posterity, is his famous dissertation on 
the Catholic Question* It was published in the year 1819) and dedicated 
to H. Brougham, under the title of a Letter to a Protettant on the Baianef 
ofEvih. It was republished in 1825. It is a splendid specimen of 
philosophical politics, and is pregnant with the profoundest observatioD. 
A friend, on whose judgment we place some reliance, has written of this 
work in a private letter to us : — 

'< I had never before seen Woulfe*s argument on the Catholic Ques- 
tion, and I have been perfectly amazed at the ability of some portions 
of it. The permanent value and universal applicability of the argu- 
ments chiefly rested on, and the intimate familiarity with ancient and 
modem history displayed throughout, struck me very much. It is plain 
that he had been a deep student of history. But it is absurd to look 
upon the work as a pamphlet. It is a grand oration, undelivered for 
want of a fit arena to speak it in, like Cicero's famous Second Philippic 
You may, if you like, class it as a piece of political reasoning, with 
Mackintosh's disquisition on the Reform Bill, or any other essay €si that 
description. That is ware with which I do not meddle. I would rather 
compare it to Burke's great speech on conciliation with America. It 
evinces the same power of surveying the question from an exalted height, 
and looking down upon the contending principles of both sides. Wonlfe's 
subject is not less grand than Burke*s, and his treatment pf it hardly less 
comprehensive and dignified ; it is a plea for national integrity, universal 
tolerance, and the supremacy of law, unstained by even the pretence of 
partizanship." 

Of all species of composition, political writing is soonest apt to grow 
stale, a fact which should always be borne in mind when judging a pubUc 
writer. The following passage from Woulfe's dissertation has not lost its 
significance in these days, when the No Popery cry has been revived : — 

FEARS FOR THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

«< The temporal establishment of the Church of England is one of the bulwarks of 
the present form of government; though dedicated to religion, it serYes the temponl 
exigencies of the State ; like the temple of the Jews, it is a fortress and a temple. It 
is one of the great lines of circumyallation that encompass the throne ; an order of he- 
reditary nobility is the other. No, no ; they are not the Catholics or the sectaries wbe 
win destroy the church : if doomed to fall, it will be assailed by a different class of men, 
who wiU overthrow the throne and its appendages together; it need not fear the dis- 
ciplined strength of the Papal Hierarchy, the impetuosity of the Methodists, the steady 
hatred of the Calvinists, or, what a .learned doctor was wont to call the '* irregular 
and CosMclc warfare which is waged against it, by newer secUi from old waUs and 
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ditches." AU these attacks it may defy ; but let it tremble irhen it is assuled by irhat 
men, according to the diversity of their temperament, sagacity, or circumstances, eaU 
the spirit of philosophy, or of innovation. It is not from the men virho teach the real 
presence, or justification by mere faith, or the doctrine of election, that the solid fabric 
of the national chnrch will be shaken : these disputes have lost their interest ; they 
have become, in the estimation of mankind, stale and unprofitable ; it is not from these 
people it has to fear, but from the men who would persuade us that every monarchy 
Is founded upon principles essentially inimical to the welfare of mankind ; who argue 
that in the monarchical form of government the interest of the ruler is frequently ad- 
verse to the interest of the subject — and that another form is practicable, which shall 
avoid all that is noxious in a monarchy, and preserve all that is good ; which shall 
combine the stability, the vigour, the tranquillity, the capability of extension and dura- 
tion, which have been hitherto thought to belong exclusively to monarchy, with estab- 
lishments that shall render impossible a diversity between the interests of the ruhn^ 
power and the nation ; which shall establish an identity of interests between them, 
more complete than was ever attained in any republic of antiquity ; it is from the men 
who teach these things, and point to the wealth and the freedom of America, as the 
proof that they do not rave, that anythiug is to be feared. If ever they succeed in con- 
vincing the people of England that they have reached the period of sober and discreet 
manhood, when it is no longer fit that their persons and properties should be given in 
ward to kings and aristocracies ; that they can manage their ovni concerns without the 
expensive and wasteful guardianship to which they have been so long committed, the 
throne of England will be pulled down, and the church will tumble with it : when the 
throne shall be cut down into an armed chair for a president of a house of congress ; 
when, as Paine expresses it, it shall be found that all the functions of a king can be 
performed by a respectable gentleman for eight hundred pounds a year, the bishops 
and archbishops will not be left in possession of their honours and their pomp : at such a 
period of close investigation and minute economy, the tenth part not only of the land, 
but of human industry exercised upon it, may be thought too much for the established 
clergy. It may be considered wise in that moment of innovation, to leave them, like 
us of the temporal professions, to adjust the terms of their remuneration with the per- 
sons who think proper to employ them. The Spenceans will be disappointed in their 
expectation of an equal partition of the soil. But the division of the property of the 
clergy, by giving to every man the tithes of his own land, is most invitingly practicable^ 
and may seem very desirable to the owners of that land. K it ever come to pass that 
by the diffusion of useful knowledge, by the increased facility of communication, by 
the freedom of discussion, by the multiplication of that class of the human race who 
can live without labour, and have leisure to examine, to think, to write, and by the 
consequent increase of informed talent that will start up in all directions for the ser- 
vice of the State — if by the operation of those causes, and the greater efficacy they 
will impart to public opinion as a moral restraint, moderation and public justice shall 
become so powerful amongst us, that the cumbrous and expensive establishment of a 
royal government shall be no longer necessary to sustain order in these countries, the 
throne and the church will fall together. Until this change in the moral condition of 
the country happen, they will stand. Before such an amelioration of the public mind, 
no good man would wish to see either shaken, and no wise man will expect it" — Letter 
to a Protestant, 2nd Edition^ pp. 55 to 58. 

We will at once present our readers with a few paragraphs from this 
pamphlet, now not easilj procured, which will sufficiently convince them 
that we do not exaggerate the grandeur of Woulfe*s genius. We agree 
with our respected friend in thinking that this <* unspoken speech will 
always be apropot to Irish politics, while** but we have not his per- 
mission to quote him in extenso. 
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The Catholics are condemned for calling themselves slayes ; there is 00 hotooor ■ 
the i^ellation, and the assumption of an ignominious name proves how much their 
pride has suffered ; if it be exaggeration, it is of that ordinary description in which the 
injured find some alleviation of their wrongs ; but the persona who revile the CaJthohes 
Ibr thus giving wa^. to the bitterness of their spirit, forget that there are various kinds 
of slavery, with various degrees of dependence on the master : iu some his an th< i ri <y 
extends to life or limb — in others it is limited to imprisonment or stripes; in more 
gated forms, it does not reach beyond the labour of the slave, and the right to the 
duce of his industry. Now, certainly, the condition of the Catholic is not shivery ia 
any of these senses of the word — he cannot be hanged without a trial, though Mr* 
Burke thought he ran a greater risk of the gallows than other men; neither is bs 
deprived of the fruit of his own industry, except so far as it is taken away by a 
ment from which he is excluded, and forced into channels from which it never 
turn to him, which Mr. Burke also considers a great hardship ; but there is soch a 
thing as political servitude as well as domestic, which our ancestors have always 
regarded as a great calamity ; as an occasion of scorn or commiseration for those 
whose lot it was, according as it befel them through their misfortune or their baseness. 
It was once customary in England to taunt the Frenchman with the name of slavtw 
until the fury into which he kindled at his shame, set the world on fire. The Sp^ 
niard is regarded as a slave, and there is not a generous nature but glows with indig- 
nation at his wrongs. The Italian also, and the German, are called slaves, and no 
undegenerate Englishman contrasts their conditions with his own, without retumiag 
thanks that he is not like them ; but be their condition as it may, an object of com- 
passion or contempt — an occasion of indignation at the worthlessuess of the oppressor, 
or at the cowardice of the oppressed, — I do not hesitate to say, that for the fi^ratificatioa 
of all the political desires, and for all the honest purposes of ambition and public pride, 
the condition of the Frenchman, the Spaniard, or the German, is infinitely better tfaaa 
that of the Catholics of Ireland. Let a man content himself with his meat, and drink, 
and sleep — let him aspire to nothing better than the safe recurrence of his daily plea> 
sures, and devote himself exclusively to what gratifies his senses and his selfishneas^ 
unmindful of his country and his dignity, and not heeding that nature gave him 
an erect front, i^nd bade him to look up ; let him subdue himself to this, and he shaQ 
live as commodiously in Madrid or Berlin, and perhaps more so tlian in London or ia 
pttblin. In this respect the Spaniard is on, at least, as good a footing as the Catholic; 
for all the more generous objects of mankind, for all those by which he is distinguished 
from the lower ranks of the creation, for celebrity, for honour, command, respect, ht 
is infinitely his superior. And let it not be thouKht that the desire of these things is 
artificial — let it not be thought a superfluous appetite which gorged and pampered maa 
has unnaturally excited to relieve him from satiety. It is as real as the love of rest or 
food. Nature has given to all animals appetites calculated for their preservation in th» 
condition she intended for them ; but the natural state of man is to live in great con^ 
munities with his fellow-creatures; he has been, accordingly, endowed with appetites 
and inclinations tliat are necessary for the formation and preservation of human fellow* 
ship — appetites that are as true to nature, as genuine, and as craving, as those which 
are employed for his individual support. The desire of friendship, of respect, of 
honour, of celebrity, of attaining those conditions that invest us with awe and veneris 
tion, and secure our memory when we are no more, are as real and as necessary to the 
preservation of that condition for which nature framed the human race, as the moca 
ignoble passions which minister exclusively to the safety and gratification of the indivi* 
dual. I would not defraud of their just praise, the virtues which aim at the good wiU 
and happiness of those with whom we converse in private life ; but they have alvrayt 
been postponed in the estimation of mankind, to those higher passions which urge as to 
seek the approbation, and labour for the good of great bodies of our species. The vii^ 
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toes and attachments of private life are necessary to form the domestic groups wMcli 
wee the materials of society ; but these {groups would have no adhesion with each other, 
tvere it not for the wider sympathies which encircle the entire mass, and bind us aB 
into one paramount fraternity. Those loftier aspirations and pasdons which are the 
foundation of the public virtues, are not so generally felt as the sentiments which con-* 
0t3tute domestic worth, because it is not necessary for the well-being of society that 
fhey should ; but wherever they do exist, they are not less powerful or less importu-' 
nate ; nay, they are more powerful — they never clash in noble natures with the others 
"Wi^ont subduing them. They may not always confer happiness when gratified ; but 
frbich of our inclinations and instincts will? From these political propensities^ 
tile Catholic is no more exempt than other men ; but from all those things to which they 
urge he is excluded. To watch for the public safety in the senate— to distribute jus* 
tlce — to punish the gruilty — ^to protect the innocent — to enforce the law against 
oAnders on behalf of the community — to represent his country in foreign nations— 
every station of dignity and grandeur is refused to him. It is true, that at present he 
is qualified by law for the highest military honours ; but it is only by an act of the last 
year this has been effected. He is still precluded from all those chances of attaining to 
those honours, which are enjoyed by the persons whose kindred or friends are admitted 
to the dvil distinctions of the State. He is destitute of all those helps in the steep 
ascent, which can so easily be g^ven by those who have reached, or are climbing into 
eminence by other paths. What career is open, then, to the enterprise of the Roman 
Catholic ? He may run through all the sordid departments of the State — I do not mean 
to speak disrespectfully of any mode in which industry is exercised ; but certainly those 
oecupations arc sordid where mere gold is to be won, in comparison with those where 
command and dignity remunerate success. The Catholic is allowed to gather money 
ID the counting-house ; he may cultivate the land, and he may go through the drudgery 
of the law ; bnt it is the drudgery alone of the law that he can have. There is no pro- 
fifession that requires a greater combination of excellent moral and intellectual qualities, 
more unremitting self-denial, more perseverance, rapidity, and clearness of comprehen* 
slon, and more general decorum in behaviour than the law ; and (were it not for the 
honours to which it occasionally conducts) there is no walk in life where these qualities 
might not be more profitably employed : were it not for the chances of the distinctions 
which it occa«onalIy confers, no man who could earn honourable bread in any other 
way, would knowingly submit himself to the labour and difSculties which the bar 
isaposes : but the chances of these distinctions compensate for every thing ; there is no 
member of that profession so constitutionally diffident of his destinies, so humble in his 
estimate of himself, but occasionally cheers his spirit, and confirms his courage by the 
contemplation of what it is possible Fortune may do for him. It is our naturu to cal« 
cvdate the magnitude of the prize rather than our chance of winning it : some degree 
of hope almost always mixes with our wishes, and we can judge how tardily and 
rductautly it deserts us, from those secret suspirations to be foremont in the race, 
which we are not altogether able to repress when every reasonable expectation 
is extinct, and when the utmost we dare openly pray for is, that we may not be the last 
npon the course. Bnt these possibilities which sustain so many, confer no strength 
or consolation upon the Catholic. He must never lift his heart beyond the subordinate 
departments, where his emolument, be it what it may, can never recompense his labours ; 
hope, which comes to all, can never visit him, and on he plods through life beyond the 
range of the contingencies which g^ve dignity to the toil of others, and assuage it."-— 
lietter, pp. 65 to 73. 

SAXON STATESBfEN — ^HAVB A CABS ! 

•' Have the men who advise the perpetuation of the present system* ever pondered 
spoD the consequences that most result from the adoption of their counsel ? Do they 
Ngard the Catholics as stocks or stones ? Is it possible they can think, tliat if th 
Catholics lose all hope uf being redressed by Parliament, they would not. redress them 
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•eWes if they had power ? Surely the men who think that, under tiverj 
stance to soothe, in spite of every motiye to demean himself as a good citizen, in Sjpcie 
of interest, in spite of affection, in spite of all the motives that bind man to his ooaBt27» 
and muntain the social league, the Catholic would meditate the destructioii of the 
State : surely these men cannot expect that he shall be its friend, when he is dirested 
of the privileges of a citizen^ when he is rejected from all honourable offices in fais 
country, when he is stigmatised as its enemy. All this may be necessary in the 
nion of some, but in the opinion of no reasonable man can it be other than the 
of the most inevitable animosities ; it is enough that they consider the Catholic so dis* 
similar from other men, as to be insensible to kindness ; they cannot imagine him to be 
so totally unlike the species of which he wears the form, as to be also insensible to in- 
jury ; if he cannot love when others love, he cannot be attached when others fanie ; it 
would be monstrous to expect it — it would be the grossest hypocrisy in a Catholic to 
pretend it. It is idle to disguise the truth ; if the Catholics ever cease to hope for re- 
lief Arom the legislature of their country, (which they as yet have never done,) they 
will seek it wherever they are likely to find it. They will avail themselves of the first 
opportunity, if opportunity should ever come, of taking, without asking, what thej 
asked, and were refused. It is contrary to nature, that when the Catholic once de- 
spairs, he should continue a faithful citizen. ' But who cares for his fidelity,' cries the 
advocate of violence, ' his neck is under our foot, and he stirs but to be crashed ?' 
Tliis is very valiant to be sure ! but is it wisdom ? Is it probity ? Is it the mode by which 
mankind is to be governed ? Is it the treatment due to our fellow-creature, to oar 
fellow-citizen, to our brother- Christian ? — to a man whose crime it is, that he strives 
to embrace his countrymen in friendship, and to be allowed to prove that he is not un- 
deserving of their regard? And is there nothing to be deprecated in proroldng 
gloomy and deep resentments—hatreds that are treasured up in the dark recesses of the 
human heart, because you can set those resentments at defiance ? But eon. yon set 
them at defiance ? Yes, for the present you can ; but are the circumstances immuta- 
table which now enable you to do so ? Is your prosperity as everlasting as your ha- 
tred? Is your supremacy over the ocean and the land — is your tranquillity at home — 
are those splendid alliances abroad, that have raised you above the vulgar policy of 
• qonciliating your fellow-citizensj to endure for ever without the pos^bility of vicissi- 
tude ? Is war for ever banished from the world ? Are your valiant l<^ous, who won 
'4 triumph in every battle, as immortal as their renown? Where is the nation over 
-whose head twenty years had rolled, without being obliged to struggle with the collected 
might of all her citizens, for her very life ? The history of every country is the re- 
<;ord of a perpetual strife to maintain existence : like the beings who compose it, the 
structure of a nation is wonderful and fearful : it is obnoxious to a thousand modes 
of violence from without — a thousand causes of decay within : it is folly to close our 
eyes gainst the fact; depend upon it, the time must come, and at no distant period* 
when, the strength, though uncombinedand scattered, of six millions of people in this 
empire, however contemptible it be now deemed, will be a great instrument of good or 
of evil. How many rebellions have ravaged England, Ireland, and Scotland, within 
one century ? Within the memory of the young, how often has the legislature pro- 
claimed the existence of deep and broad conspiracies against the state ? How often, 
in our generation, has the act of Habeas Corpus been, in consequence, suspended ? 
Suppose one of the conspiracies was so far successful as to make it doubtful who 
should be the traitors — those who assailed, or those who defended existing institu- 
tions. Suppose that at such a fearful moment the Catholics should be plunged into 
irremediable despsur by the long continued predominance of their adversaries : sap- 
pose that the leaders of the body which was arrayed against the Constitution as it now 
is, by whatever name they are to be called, offered religious liberty to all modifications 
of Christianity ; would the Catholic be as much an object of contempt then at he is 
now ? Would an hasty act, passed when it could no longer be withheld, appease the 
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accnmiiUted resentments of, perhaps, half a century of suffering ? * Let us beware/ 
says the prophetic Bacon, * how we suffer the matter of troubles to be prepared, for 
no man can forbid the sparks that may set all on fire.' Are men at a loss to imagine 
whence the spark may come that shall set fire to the country ? Is there no latent heat 
in Europe which may hereafter blaze into conflagration? Are Prussia, Spain, or 
Italy satisfied with their lot ? Is there a man who thinks that the world will continue 
as it is for half a century to come ? Are rcTolutions at an end, or have men ceased to 
be susceptible of the emotions with which the spectacle of great changes was wont to 
agitate them heretofore ? Is there nothing appalling in the dilating grandeur of North 
America, spreading her giant form from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and making it 
doubtful, by the unprecedented prosperity she enjoys, whether her enmity is doomed 
to be more formidable to these countries than her example ? 

"But these are mere contingencies: These events, that may raise our oppressed 
citizens to the respectability of being able to do injury, may never happen ; and if they 
do, not until such a lapse of time, that it would be foolish to trouble ourselves about 
them. To be sure they may never happen, and if at all, probably not for a long time.' 
But are they impossible or improbable ? Are they so visionary that a wise man will 
disdain to guard himself against them ? Are they, at any rate, so remote as the evils 
that are apprehended from emancipating the Catholics, and which are urged to caution 
vs against that measure ? Is it apprehended, that the attack which the emancipated 
Boman Catholics are to make on the Established Church, shall be immediate ? Is that 
accumulation of Catholic force, which is so dreaded, and which is to overwhelm the 
State, to take place at once ? Is it to be caused by the act of their emancipation, as 
if by magic ? That is not pretended — it is not pretended that the evils anticipated by 
their opponents from their emancipation will occur in the present generation, but in a 
future ; and even then not certainly, but possibly. But if the Catholics were never to 
be emancipated, that they would avail themselves of any occasion that would enable 
them to liberate themselves*-that such occasion would, from some quarter or another, 
at last present itself, whether from the bosom of England, or from Europe or America, 
before half a century, is not merely probable or possible, but certain and inevitable. The 
longer I live, the more I learn to be surprised at nothing : but I confess it does amaze 
me, that men should be so keen sighted into the most remote futurity, to descry some- 
thing that may justify division and disfranchisement, and not be able to see a single onc^. « 
-of the thousand things so much nearer and so much larger, that recommend conciliation * 
and benevolence." — Letter, pp. 79 to 85. 

APPEAL TO HISTORY. 

« What can be the cause of this hostility to the government ? I do not ask what was^ 
the original root from which it might spring. But what is the cause that acts continually 
in perpetuation of this hatred, from which it draws perpetual renovation and activity.? 
It must have some. Like other national discontents that we have heard of, it would 
starve and perish if not regularly fed and nourished. It is unprecedented that national 
(Uscontent could remain so unimpaired, so unmitigated through such a lapse of time, if 
not perpetuated by some perpetually operating cause. Look to history. The Scots 
hated the English ; they all hated them for their religion, many for the Union, and not 
a few for the substitution on the throne of England of a new family for the old line of 
Scottish kings. The Scots several times rebelled, and for nearly half a century were 
always ready to rebel. At present they are the most orderly nation in the world ; the 
nation to whose institutions the world now turns for lessons in the great truths and 
^examples of political wisdom. Two generations passed away, and in their course obli- 
terated the very name of Stuart. Their memory continues perhaps a theme of moum- 
iul contemplation to the innocuous enthusiast, who loves to dwell upon the glories of the 
bold Bruce and of Wallace Wight But it has ceased to kindle the living passions that 
drive the armed rebel to the field. Again, in France : the provinces in the South of 
Prance were as hostile to the revolutionary go^ ernment, as it was possible for the peo* 
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plA of Irelmod to be to that of Ens^Und. For many years they carried on a desaftny 
war against it, not very dissimilar from that which is waged in the disturbed distridi 
against our own. Nevertheless, tranquillity was restored some years before the fall of 
Bonaparte, and in one generation more under his sway, the Boarbons would have ei- 
perienced the oblivion to which time has consigned the memory of the Stuarts. It bbbK 
be confessed that Bonaparte's was a military government, and the Vendeaos were pst 
to death in thousands by fire and sword. But I should be glad to kaow if the iaoe 
expedient has not been resorted to in Ireland. I should be glad to know^ what fonn cf 
death remains to be tried in Ireland by wiiich nature can be overcome. The lash, the 
gibbet, the bayonet, the damp of solitary dungeons, the pestilence of jails crammed to 
suffocation, the silent horror of secret execution, the ignominy of the public scaffold, 
have been all at one time or other resorted to in Ireland, and humanity shudders to re- 
late, have been resorted to in vain. The law has been disencumbered of every fom 
that could impede it ; it has been stripped of every thing but the sword. Insorrectioa 
Acts for summary trials, for confinement after sunset ; every thing tliat could be dose 
short of decimation, to inspire terror into the timid, or to disconcert the macbinatioBS 
of the guilty, have been put into requisition by the legislature ; but all in vain. Crioe 
has triumphed over the law ; the law, for whose strength nothing should be too power- 
fill, too humble for its protection, or too wily for its vigilance, has been eluded, trampled 
upon, and despised. Its intelligence has been cut oflT — its giant might has been exhausted 
in ineffectual efforts to apprehend the guilty, and it now gropes for its victims thronfli 
the island, like what the poets feign of the ancient Cyclop, furious, blind, and 
baffled."— ierter, pp. 107 to 109. 

TBS SWAY OF AN AUBN OUGARCHT. 

** These effects of the Catholio Penal Code are of that palpable aad fi^artng aharselar 
which force themselves on the notice of the most unthinking ; but it also prodnecs 

■ other results which carry on their work of devastation in silence and secrecy, like a 
pestilence, which follows at the heels of war to consummate the havoc of the sword; 
desalts of which the maliij^nant influence is not directed against our flelds, our hooMt 
oisr limbs, but against the noblest qualities of the human soul ; against public ge]ien>> 
sity, devotion for the publie service, disinterestedness^^— in fine, against every grand er 
ttsefol quality which holds a place in the catalogue of the civic virtues. Should ay- 

* amn enquire for the traces of these effects, let him seek in Ireland for that vnivenal 
ittdignation at individual oppression, that sympathetic spirit which binds together tte 
whole nation in a common cause with the meanest individual, when a general principle 
is violated in his person — that enlightened vigilance over the conduct of their rulers, 
and that devotion to the public service which have rendered England what she is, and 
which at alt.times secure for her that splendid mass of integrity and talent, which ra(& 
sting its light and heat above, beneath, and all round, spreads wider and wider eveiy 
day the sphere of her happiness and renown. I do not say that generous public senti- 
ments are unknown in Ireland, but in comparison with the spirit of England, they 
more 'resemble the cold light of a reflected flame than the kindling energy of a natire 
fire. Whatever we have of them seems borrowed from the example, exhortation, aod 
intermixture with our neighbours ; look, for instance, to the institutions for the diflii- 
^Ofi of knowledge and useful habits in both countries; in one tltey immediately striits 
their roots into the soil and flourish, while in the other, like exotics in an uncongenial 
dimate^ they pine away, or if they grow at all, only yield a sickly and scanty fhiit* 
Let any man cotnpare the various philanthropic associations, such as Lancasterian 
schools. Mechanics' institutions, and Savings* banks in both countries, and he will see 
with what a different spirit they are conducted. There is wanting in this country the 
disposition, both to aid and to be aided', by tins sort of things : proceeding from the 
upper classes of society, often from the immediate members of the executive, they are 
regarded by our people as the creatures of the government, which they cannot be per* 
suaded has their interest at heart ; the^ thus share the pr^udices which are entertained 
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igliMt tlie govemmenit ; hence the difBcuIty of peraomding the people thatpnbUo 
•ohooU are deoigned for their benefit, and have no Mnister objeoti such as proselytifii^ 
ia- ^ew ; hence the difficulty of making the respectable classes of the different parties 
iato which Ireland ia divided* unite for their establishment on any, even the most nn- 
exceptionable principles ; hence the repeated efforts which the persons who patronize 
tfaem are obliged to make to convince the public that they have no other objects than 
those which they profess. The comparative progress of the Savings' banks in both 
eoimtTiea» equally illustrates the different spirit of the two countries. Nor is the die* 
paaition to give assistaace less affiscted than the disposition to receive it : the want of 
confidence among the lower orders in the proffered beneficence of the wealthy, is in^ 
sensibly confounded with ingratitude ; the lukewarm do not fail to convert it into an 
excuse to their conscience for want of zeal. The habit of regarding the bulk of a 
eoontry as proper to be sacrificed to their interest and security, imperceptibly, but ne« 
eessarily contracts the sphere of their benevolence : the consequence of teaching tfaem 
that the interests of the few to which they belong are to be preferred tolhe good of 
the many ; — carried one gradation further, is to teach them to prefer their own interest 
to every other. The lessons of selfishness are not wanting to human nature ; we are 
sufficiently prone to limit our affections to ourselves, and to those objects which even 
the brutes identify with themselves, without being disciplined into selfishness by the 
Ukw% but this is the lesson of the law as it now stands : hence, in no small degree, the 
aotorious venality of the upper classes of the Irish, and hence not a few in every class 
9Mck at the very idea of public spirit."— Z.e/(er, pp. 117 to 120. 

It would be superflaous to offer an j comment on the wisdom and elo* 
(jnence of these and man j other passages in that masterly disquisition* 
We recommend the attentive perusal of the entire to aU who have the 
welfare of Ireland at heart. We know no such instructive summary of 
the miseries of her condition under the Penal Laws. 

In the Catholic meetings Woulfe was one of the leading men* 
He may be said to have been the organ of the Vetoists. From a ver]^ 
eariy period of his life, a close political connection subsisted between him 
and Iford Ptunket. His talents first reoeived notice and their due 
appreciation from the late Chancellor, who (for various reasons) wal 
never a very popular person with the great mass of the Roman CathoUo 
hody. Woulfe was looked upon as a partizan of Mr. Plunket'; but 
aore we are that whatever connection subsisted between them was of an 
honourable kind* When Mr. Plunket prosecuted the Catholic* Associa* 
tion, Woulfe was one of the foremost of that body to reprobate the 
conduct of the Attorney-General. Popularity was never an idol of 
Woulfe. He had much of the talents, but not a particle of the character 
neeessary for a demagogue, and never was there .a man less adapted for 
the ante-chamber. To the role of a courtier he had a characteristic 
aversion. He never fawned upon the greht ; he never fiatfiered the peo- 
ple. Unlike those who are ^ always valiant on the stronger fide,'' 
Woulfe never spoke better or more fearlessly than when struggling in a 
minority. He was as daring a pubHe speaker as it has been our fortune 
to have heard. 

Who that haa seen him, when battling i^gainsi what he belieyed to be 
kiju8tice> can ever forget the man? How his eye used to glare!-— 
the sharp rigid features of hia sinewy visage working in eonvulaivo 
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Bjrmpathy with the vebement emotions of his mind ! His enimcialioii 
was rapid — his delivery violent to excess, and his voice cannot be 
described nor imagined by those whose ears it has not pierced. Scald an 
eagle in melting lead, and its screams will give an idea of Wbnlfe's 
voice at its highest pitch. Its most elevated key was certainly the most 
rasping sound we ever listened to. His defective articulation of the 1^- 
ter r added to the peculiarity of his voice ; but when he had been speak- 
ing for some time, you forgot the voice ; the intense earnestness of the 
orator absorbed you. He darted fiery glances, as if he would pierce 
through his audience. If the meeting were decidedly against him, he 
hurled himself against it with fury, and sought to carry his point by a 
coup de main. No man could charge at a hostile audience with such fear- 
less spirit. Failures — once — ^twice — ^thrice — never disheartened him. If 
he believed that he was in the right, his heart never quailed, thon^^h a 
multitude were against him. He could not coax or wheedle ; he could 
not lull prejudices to sleep ; he could not artfully compromise ; in short, 
nature never intended Woulfe for a demagogue. Although, with one 
or two exceptions, he was thoroughly in unison with the feelings 
of the majority of his countrymen, on most political questions, such 
as those of social monopoly — the tithe system — the franchise ques- 
tion — he never sought by an artful exhibition of his sympathies to curry 
popular favour, so as to invest himself with a greater share of political 
influence, than accorded with his position as an eminent and accomplished 
member of the bar. 

Many indeed thought that his error lay in another direction, and that 
he abstained too much from political action ; but Woulfe was placed 
in a peculiar position in Irish politics. On principle he was opposed to 
the course which O'Connell and the majority of the Irish Liberal 
party pursued after the passing of the Emancipation Bill in 1829. 
Deeply as he sympathized with the oppression of his countrymen, he 
never was a Repealer; and, on the other hand, he could not activ^y 
espouse the political opinions of the Castle Liberals ; so that from 18^ 
to 1835 he had virtually seceded from politics. Had he been in other 
circumstances, he might have hoisted his own banner, and sought to rally 
a determined party around him, which, without committing itself to 
extreme measures, might eflectuaUy have checked the misrule of the 
Stanley section; but Woulfe's position forbade his attempting such 
a course. The party which he might have wished to join should 
necessarily have bid for popular support, and thereby come into collision 
with O'Connell and the Repealers. But though a man of reckless 
and daring ambition might have gloried in attempting to prostrate the 
gigantic influence of O'Connell, and to have inscribed on his tomb — 
'^magnis tamen exddit attsis,"* — Woulfe was neither urged to such a 
course by infatuated vain glory, nor by a profligate anxiety to ingratiate 
himself with the ruling powers ; he retired nearly altogether from the 
pubUc scene, and concentrated his energies on his profession. 
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As a lawyer, Mr. Woulfe never stood in the front rank — not from 
want of a legal mind, bat from his inability to devote himself resolutely 
to the necessary drudgery and tiresome routine of his profession. To a 
mind like his, inquisitive and discursive, the practice was far more irk« 
some than the study of his profession. His legal attainments were accu- 
rate, but not extensive. What he did know, he knew well. He had 
thoroughly mastered some leading principles, and on these he mainly 
depended. In their application he was always remarkably ingenious^ 
but where there was a necessity for much legal learning, he was defi- 
cient. His practice in the Four Courts was not large, but after the 
withdrawal of Mr. (yConnell, Sergeant Goold, and the late William 
Waggett of Cork,* he became one of the leaders on the Munster circuit.. 

* Mr. Waggett was aa eccentric geniua, whose merits can be felt only by those who 
knew the man, and whose powers of oratory could not be belieTed, except by those 
who have heard him address a jury in a case of slander or seduction. He was an 
enthuiuast and a Tisionaiy. Gifted with extraordinary talents, he spent all his life in 
dreaming by the banks of the Lee. He was admired by some ; by others he was 
laughed at; by many he was feared, for his philippics were fearful things ; to aU he 
was an object of curiosity. In truth, he was about the strangest character we ever 
chanced to meet. It cannot be said that he received no appreciation. Of his splendid 
powers as an advocate there never was but one opinion entertained on the Munster 
circuit. He might have occupied the very first rank at the bar, and yet so completely 
devoid of ambition was the man, that he busied himself as a local practitioner. He 
was an enthusiastic lover of poetry ; indeed he was himself a poet, if thick-coming 
fancies, aspirations after the ideal, and crowding images with passionate feeling can 
make one. 

« Oh 1 many are the poets that are sown 

By nature ; men endowed with highest gifts — 

The vision and the faculty divine. 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse." 

Music excited him violently; his love for it bordered upon phrenzy. His Ian* 
guage was rich ; too much so for those of severe taste. In his intellectual eoMte 
he was emphatically an Irish i^nius. His glowing imagination, his gorgeous rhetoric, 
and the unaffected vehemence of his passionate effusions to a jury, stamped him as an 
Irish orator. He was the only speaker we ever heard, who made us feel what Cprraa 
must have been. He was also a Shakspearean enthusiast, apd by the river side, while 
strolling by "the pleasant waters of the river Lee," with his glorious organ-like 
voice often rehearsed to nature the inspired ideas of him whom the Germans call 
" Mtf poet.** To a very late period of his life — so long as his- mind retained its vigour, 
he retained all his sympathies fresh and nndebanched. He had his days and weeks of 
sorrow and fitful gloom, for he was a brilliant and miserable hypochondriac, but he had 
his houis of sublime elevation, when his spirit "hied" upwards **to its confine;" 
when the things of earth melted in poetical abstractions before hb entranced souL 
He was a most singular character, and only wanted notoriety to be recollected as one 
of the most remarkable men of his time. But he had a sovereign contempt for kelaU 
He was remarkably penurious in his habits, and yet had a scorn for money. With an 
extensive practice within his reach, he would not raise his voice for it But we have not 
space to describe his character, which was charmingly suggesUve. The oddity of his 
dress, for his garniture would have delighted persons of antiquarian pursmts, added to his 
eccentricity of appearance. Mounted on a sorry nag, to whieh oats were a luxurious 
rarity — dressed in a moth-eaten sexagenarian surtout of brown cloth — clumsy yellow 
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J5i. WouHe, hotwever, vms bat indifiereiiilj qaalified for Ins profefldnL 
He had a great contempt for trifles, and the tiresome trivialify of TontiDt 
wearied him. He was a veiy bad hade lawyer, and was z&<yt tiie sort of 
man to whom an attorney could give mnch business. He "wba giuby si 
being heyamd his profession, the most fatal of all fadha in a lawyer. 
Only in cases of more than ordinary interest, his mind was romed, aal 
bisyenergies called forth. In a case where character was at stake — swbeie 
feelings clashed and passions struggled for mastery— ^e ^was all alive 
and thoroughly excited. His speeches to evidence were admiraUe, and 
of a very high order of eloquence. Some of them were not unwoitiif 
of an Erskine in matter and diction. Unlike those wretched cc^yists of 
Sergeant Buzfus, who weary a suffering juiy with the constant iteraidos 
of the same arguments and phrases — Woulfe was brief and direct 
when pleading as an advocate. What he had to say, he always strove to 
put as strongly as possible before a jury. He did not talk against time, 
like many of those wearisome twaddlers whom we could name. He did 
not puf^ and blow, and snort ; wipe his forehead, thump the bar boXv 
flourish his brief, blow his nose, and reconunence with tiie same topies, 
blustering, bullying, roaring, and resorting to those practices 'whi<^ so 
often make an address to a jury a most absurd caricature. His intellect 
and character preserved him from seeking to acquire that populan^ 
which proficiency in the leather-lungs style of oratory is sure to give a 
lawyer amongst certain classes of attomies. 

Woulfe was one of the very few men at the bar, who woald luw» 
risen to a level with a state trial. Upon a great case, affecting vast 
public destinies, he would have shone with surpassing lustre. Nor 
would it have been merely as an orator that he would have figured upon 
such an occasion ; in the conduct of the case, his ingenuity and acute- 
ness would have been probably as conspicuous as the boldness and daring 
energy of his eloquence. He was a most fearless man. His courage 
was not dependant upon excitation or the state of the nerves, but it was 
of the mind. You might have baffled or deluded, but you could sst 
have over-awed or crushed him. The more power you would have 
brought to bear against him, the more fiercely would he have grappled 
with his assailant. In truth, Stephen Woulfe had emphatically a mo6ft 
strenuous mind* He who repeatedly took up the gage of O'Conndl at 
the Association, must have been a man of no common hardihood of 
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gaiters on bis le^ — a battered oil-cloth tile, '* sbocking bad/' upon his head — ^with «&• 
kempt locks of n^isly grey> abarply contrasting with his glittering eyes and carbuncM 
face, he would wend his way at a slow pace homewards from his Court of Becord is 
the eity of Cork, to his ooantry place, a gloomy, lonesome, ghost-haunted mansios 
.jm the banks of the Lee. The fowingtief of the " Ancient Mariner*" that a wiMf 
Cork attorney gave him, was most descriptive of his cbaraoter, which was exactly -tf 
. that sort that Mr. Coleridge would have rejoiced to analyse for the purpose of embo^y^ 
ing in poetry. Indeed Coleridge would have been delighted with the qus&ntreali^, 
the antique genius, the unaffDcted inspiration of the. strange being whom we faaifesi 
knpecfeotly sketohed in these £ew haaty Unea. 



genius. There \a no one .who woold more readily testify to the yigour 
of Woulfe s .poweT8> as an opponent in the popular arena, than Mr. 
O'Connelly as none has heen more ready in private to do justice to hi» 
character. 

jftfr. Woulfe sat but for a very few years in St. Stephen's. During his 

citay in parliament he suffered miserably from bad health, dying with 

protracted torture from an internal complaint. Short, however, as waa 

(he period of his parliamentary career, it was sufficiently long for bim to 

have displayed his immeasurable superiority over the official lawyers 

whom Ireland has sent to England, since the days when Plunket *^ chair 

lenged competition " in his own person with the greatest orators of the 

age. Mr. Woulfe's parliamentary effi)rts, though few in number, and 

restricted in subject, were of a nature sufficient to stamp his character as 

one who, under favouring circumstances, would have been a distinguished 

senator. It is paying him but a poor compliment to say that he belonged 

to an order of spirits superior to the Dohertiea — the Cramptons--the 

Jaoksons — ^the Littons,-— ^ hoc gentu amne. His mind was precisely of 

that ctute which would have found its healthiest exercise in the various 

political problems daily brought before parliament. 

We have heard an old member of parliament say, that Sir Robert Peel 

was never known to pay any Irish lawyer (since Plunket'stime) such 

attention as he gave Woulfe. To be sure they had both come in contact 

in early life, but Peel respected Woulfe on other grounds. The manli^ 

ness of his bearing in parliament raised him much in the opinion of the 

house. Sir Robert bowed across the house to Woulfe, on the evening 

when the writ was moved for Cashel on his nomination to the Solicitor 

Greneralship ; a slight, but unusual piece of courtesy. But one is not 

surprised at any compliment to Woulfe, when the fact is remembered, 

that the bitter Sir James Graham heartily congratulated Woulfe, on the 

ability he had displayed in one of his speeches on the Corporation quefr* 

tion. Sir James spoke of Woulfe as one ** who had won his way to the 

Attorney Generalship by his legal talents, and maintained the credit of 

his appointment by the ability c^ his speech." (Hamard, N. S. 36. 890.) 

We regret that we cannot afford space for extracts from his speeches 

on Irish Municipal Reform. We heartily commend them to the perusal 

of those who love masculine eloquence and stringent reasoning. What a 

bdef space they occupy in Hansard, amid the voluminous rubbish 

of our sapient legislators, — and yet what a mass of argument! How 

pertinent they are to the question, and how original in reasoning and 

style I There is nothing of commonplace in them. They were, the 

speeches of a political thinker, and not of a hireling pleader in the cause 

of Liberal «0rvttt Tory. His maiden speech is quite inimitable in iu 

peculiar style. It is one of the best specimens of his powers. His three 

speeches on the Corporation Question — (March 7th, 1836; Hofuami^ 

JV. S. vol. 31 . p. 1357. Fdt. 22nd. 1837 ; Hansard, JV. S. vol 36, p. -^ 

mid 4pril lOth, 1837 ; Hmtard^ Ji. S. vol. 37, p. 973,) are worthy jiot of 
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perusal but study. It would be impossible to surpass the vigoar €)€ their 
dialectics. Even his hustings speeches at Cashel, in which he dwelt on 
the policy of the Irish Government, were commented upon by all ti>e 
English Press. 

The hearty commendation which the Examiner and S^MCtaiar bestowed 
on the speeches of Mr. Wonlfe, sufficiently showed the estimation in 
which his abilities were held by political critics* In those days the edi- 
tor of the SpeckUor used to attend the parliamentary debates* of which 
he gave piquant and graphic descriptions, and we well remember his hail- 
ing Woulfe (on the occasion of his maiden speech) as an important 
accession to the Liberal cause ; on the few occasions when he spoke, the 
house listened to him with the greatest attention. Personally he was 
much liked by the members generally, as indeed was the case with ait 
who ever knew the man ; for he was good-natured and unaffected* and 
had the heart of one who would faithfully serve a friend and spare an 
enemy. 

In politics, with the general science of which, as his writings and 
speeches testify, he was intimately acquainted, he wanted a high and 
animating purpose. After the concession of Emancipation, there was no 
great political question which aroused his hopes. He did not care 
much for the common objects which interest party politicians ; he was 
not a violent Anti-Tory, neither was he a vehement Whig. He had 
very little faith in the formulas which are deemed of such importance 
by the Utilitarians. We have already indicated the peculiari^ of his 
political position with regard to the two sections of the Irish Liberd 
party. 

He was a most warm friend to the extension of the franchise. He 
had no fear of popular power, which, however, he thought should be 
balanced by positive institutions. The American system of governmeot 
he did not think at all fit for these countries. In the main, he was a warm 
admirer of the British constitution ; but he thought that hitherto it has 
been too much a thing of theory and not reality. 

Although we have no doubt that at a political conjuncture of awfol 
exigency, Woulfe would have sided with his countrymen, still he was 
of that cautious character which would recoil from hazardous counsels. 
The shout and the hurrah would not have made him waver in the avowal 
of unpopukir opinions. He was an out-spoken, straightforward, and fear- 
less politician. 

In a country circumstanced like France, where men of esprit become 
powerful, Woulfe, (had his destiny been so cast) would have fully 
developed, all his powers, which were precisely of that order likely 
to meet with rapid apjureciation in such an assembly as the Chamber of 
Deputies. In the French legislature, the theorist and political thinker 
occupy a far higher rank than they could win in St. Stephen's. Burke 
would certainly not have talked to empty benches in a French chamber 
of legislation, and Mackintosh would not have been voted a parliamenta^ 
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fiulnre, by audienees who liave attentively listened, npon repeated 
occasions, to the elaborately scientific d^nonstrationQ of Arago, or the 
metaphysieal disquisitions of Cousin. Aptness for the speculative parts 
of ]>olitical science, conjoined with skilful energy in the transaction of the 
public business, and the management of public questions, form the cha- 
racter of most value in the French senate. In such a field Woulfe's 
abilities would have worked welL His powers of action, and his capacity 
for sustained scientific thought, would have placed him high in a country 
which selects its ministers from its lUeratu 

Woulfe was not fitted for a popular leader; he had too uncrouch- 
ing a character for such a part. He was still less fitted for the bureau* 
for he could not muffle his political gait with the feline instinct of a 
stealthy official. 

But what did Woulfe do that we, Irishmen, need care for his 
memoiy ? 

Ah I it is a great thing in this dreary age of Ireland, when the coun- 
try is provincialized, and the genius of the people not permitted to de^ 
velope itself, to be a genuine Irishman in heart and head, — to be a real 
incorrupt son of the soil. It is a great thing in such a time, under 
withering influences, to grow up a hardy vigorous Irishman, and give a 
living argument for the inextinguishable vitality of the Irish charac- 
ter. While too many of our countrymen ape the bearing of the frigid 
Englishman, and become his servile imitators in political, literary, and 
the more transient social fashions, it is no small thing to be a Stephen 
Woulfe, overtopping the crowd of copyists,-r~e§ox^( av^^o^frw^ — giving us 
the cheering sight of a man of genius, whom we are proud to hail as a 
fellow-countTjrman. 

And Woulfe was undoubtedly an Irishman of genius. The volcanic 
nature, which many erroneously deem the invariable accompaniment o{ 
Irish genius, he very largely shared. He cast up his best thoughts in* 
eruptions.* The vehemence of his delivery, and the rapidity of his ar- 
gument, plainly show in what country he had learned his oratory. A 
peculiarity common to Irish artists, whether painters or orators, of treat- 
ing even common subjects after a certain grand fashion, was very visible 
Id Woulfe. Not that he was stilted or bombastic, but like many of one 
greatest men, he was not master of a good middle style. 

He was not in the popular sense a witty man. He had |iot JXJfaslk 
Irish humour, and though few possessed a keener insight into the falsOf 
he had little sympathy with the ludicrous. His mind affected the grand 
and sublime rather than the pathetic or droll. His wrath, however, wa9 
Irish, bursting out suddenly with . startling vehemence. He waff a 
powerful and accomplished Celt. Though bred in times of great popa- 

* At sach times it was impossible to follow lum. The pftrllamentary reporters could 
not nndertake to report his speeches, and be was obliged to attempt tiie oAce himself, 
bat he executed it miserably. The reports in Hansard are very meagre traasorijplii of 
'what he said. 

1842. — KOYEMBBB. 3 F 
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lar ferment^ he was not even tinged with the vile spirit of ▼itai)eni;tioD, 

He always avoided personalities. 

His appearance was most striking. His physiognomy was such as 

Shelley might have assigned to his 

" Inspired and desperate alchemiflty 

« Staking bis Tery life on some dark cast.** 

His face was that of a dark character. It was strangely fierce and pe- 
netrating. He looked like one of the personages in a drama, of which 
the scene is laid in Venice. 

His form in latter years was gannt and spectral, and his voice in con- 
versation croaked like a raven. Upon the whole, there was something 
very fearful in the appearance of Woulfe. Never before probably had 
so amiable a man such an formidable aspect. He looked like one who was 
ready to do something great and terrible. 

While in his reveries, which were frequent, his face had quite another 
caste. Then all traces of the fearful vanished, and yon saw only a 
strange, wild, absorbed man, with a mystical expression on his featmes. 
At such moments he appeared to be entirely forgetful of what was pass- 
ing around him. He seemed like one pondering on some metaphysical 
form of the dair obtcur^ or rapt by a floating vision of fantasy. Then 
you would have said << surely, this man must have something to teU the 
world. Here is a mind at work." He had a curious trick at such times 
of violently thrusting his fingers through his long dark hair, pushing it 
off his forehead. He would continue to do so for several minutes, and 
then he would, as it were, waken up from his trance, and plunge again 
into the scene around him. 

It was at such moments that he looked like a man whose spirit was 
striving for utterance. He always gave us the idea that he shrunk from 
wakening the echoes of his thoughts. He might have truly cried in 
the poet's words — 



«( 



I would speak. 



" But as it is, I live and die unheard, 

<* Vfith a most Toiceless thouglit, sheathing it as a sword." 

It has been well said by a consummate judge of character, that 
" Woulfe was the first mind amongst the modem Irish Catholics." He 
was the first amongst the laymen of that body who gave incontestable 
evidence of a profound thinker, endowed with philosophical gra^ and a 
penetrating spirit. His theological training (for he was partly educated 
at Maynooth, having been originally intended for the Catholic church) 
did much to sharpen the intellect, and invigorate the reasoning powers 
of one whose faculties, without some constraint, would have been erratic 
in their tendency, from the discursive character of his mind. Had 
he taken orders, and engaged in controversy, he might have been the 
Bossuet of Ireland. 

Nature, however, formed him for .a statesman; but circumstances^ 
which we have faintly indicated, prevented his coming into more active 
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life* Had he been bom thirty years sooner, or thirty years later, he 
might have stamped his name indelibly in the history of his race ; but, 
as things were, he lacked ambition. 

Upon the whole, there was something lofty and towering about 
Woiilfe*B mind, that spoke the power of genius. He was great enough to 
have lived in the days of Flood and Hussey Burgh. We can easily 
imagine what he would have been in an Irish House of Commons. 
£ven though an undeveloped man, he always refreshed our eyes with the 
sight of an original character, breaking the dreary uniformity of common- 
place which pervades the modem Irish bar. 

As we are not writing a memoir of Woulfe, which we leave to other 
and abler pens, we refrain from anecdotes. It deserves however to be 
known, as a proof of Woulfe s generosity and modesty, that on the death 
of Chief Baron Joy, he was most anxious that Baron Pennefather should 
be made Chief, he himself being content to sit as second Baron. The 
Whig government, however, (naturally enough) refused to entertain 
Woulfe 8 most liberal proposal.* 

To conclude, — ^singularly ^^unhating" for one bred in times of agita* 
tion — a sterlingly honest politician, who strove << for the supremacy of 
reason and honesty ^ in the government of Ireland — a scholar and philo- 
sopher without literary pride — with a magnanimous heart, and the man- 
ners of a gentleman ; a genius for investigating the phenomena of poli- 
tics, and reducing government to science; and a soul that responded 
to the sentiment of country, Stephen Woulfe was to be admired as one 
of '* the few, fine, bold original spirits, who might give the world a new 
character, and a more majestic aspect to crouching life. But we look 
abroad, and see strutting to and fro the sons of little men, blown up with 
vanity, in a land where tradition, not yet old, tells of a race of giants. 

<« Brush these away, and let us think of the great dead^ let us look to 
the great living, and strong in memory and hope, be confident in the 
cause of freedom." 

* This is corroborated by the writer of an interestinsf sketch of the Rt. Hon. Charles 
Bushe, which appeared in the Dublin Univernty Magazine for Jaly, 1 81 1. Allnding 
to some mntnal sacrifices which Bushe and Saorin made to each other in the way of 
professional advancement, ho says in a note : — " Although not strictly relevant to the 
sulgect of the present sketch, it may not be altogether unfitting here to mention an in- 
stance of a siinilar disposition to waive personal claims to superior professional merits, 
which is not generally known, and which ought not to be kept secret. When the 
place of the Chief Baron of the Exchequer fell vacant in 1837, by the lamented death 
of Chief Baron Joy, the right to fill it devolved on Woulfe, the then Attorney-general. 
The Attorney-general urged strongly on the government the propriety of appointing to 
the vacant pbce Baron Pennefather, unquestionably the fittest man at the Irish bar to 
fill it; offering himself to accept the puisne judge's place, which would be left vacant 
by the promotion of Baron Pennefather ; and it was not until the government had po- 
sitively stated, in reply to lus repeated remonstrances, that they would under no cir- 
cumstances consider the claims of Baron Pennefather, that Mr. Woulfe accepted the 
place of Chief Baron. Of the truth of this there is no doubt, and we mention it as 
an act of Justice to the memory of one, who, whatever were his faults, political or persc^ 
nal, was never appredated as be ought to have been."— J9i(5. Univ. Mag,Yo\. xviii, p. 84. 
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THE RAID OP SORT OOB. 
A FBAOHBITF OF A NATI09AI. TAUB. 

On a November evening, in the year of grace 15**9 & l^i^ge irfiaBop 
might be seen working to seaward from the iron-bound coaAt of the 
county of Waterford, She was a stout vessel, manned by a namerooa 
crew, and several banners, with various armorial quarterings, on her laige 
and clumsily cut square-sails, showed that she belonged to some powerful 
chieftain, and almost as plainly indicated that she was stronglj aimed ; 
but whether she sailed in the service of the state, or for the private o1^ 
jects of her master, was a doubtful point. A nearer view would have 
shown that she carried the arms of Desmond at her maintop ; and 
the legend ** crom aboo" around several shields which ornamented her 
sides, showed that she belonged to this powerful sept — a fact not at all 
calculated to assure any honest trader of the safety of her neighboorhood^ 
as it was well known to sea-going people, who owned rich argoaies^ that 
those doughty earls or their dependants seldom went far to sea for pleasme 
solely. Two men in half-armour walked her quarter-deck, and were ia 
earnest conversation, stopping occasionally to look to windward at the 
heavy piles of leaden coloured clouds that were fast rolling in from the 
south west, portending a severe gale, to withstand which with more 
effect, they were now running out for a good offing. A strong low tower 
near her bow, then, more appropriately than now, called the forecastloy and 
armed with two small petronels, was filled with men, some of them aea- 
men, in rough doublets with seal-skin hats, and others, '< men of wane,* 
in quilted haubergeons and rude iron skull-caps. They were apparently 
much delighted with the conversation of a thin, but wiry and powerfully 
made man, who wore a grey cassock over a shirt of mail of foreign ma- 
nufacture, and whose shaven crown told that he was a man in religious 
orders, a circumstance which in our days would seem almost incrediUe* 
seeing that he wore an enormous skein or iron dagger at his side, 
hanging in close propinquity to a curious and richly ornamented 
set of beads. It was easy to perceive that he was from circomstan- 
oes a priest, and from disposition a warrior ; and fortunately for his 
reputation, he lived in a time when both characters formed not a very 
inconsistent combination. He had evidently gone forward to indulge ia 
warlike conversation with the occupants of the forecastle ; for a sinewy 
warrior, who rose from his seat opposite the << galley" fire, in order to 
accommodate the ecclesiastic, said, 

«< Father le Poer, or, 8ir Priest, as you are wont to be called when 
you don the hauberk on your shoulders, will you warm the blood of your 
men of arms fo|r one while, by telling us of the freak you had when you 
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nde the fonij irith Bory Oge 0*More. Tis said you dealt heavy pe* 
nance on some Sassenachs at that passage." 

'' By my faye/* quoth the priest, ^ the night looks rough, and until the 
time for reading my hreviary arrive, I may as well relate some of the 
•infill doings I witnessed when that galliard*8 followers drove the prey 
from the plains of Tipperary ; hat it must he rememhered that I did not 
draw a hrand unless in defence of the church, where its safety was con- 
eemed in my own person." 

'< The Saxon churls may thank St. George for that, else many a pedlar's 
fipoek would have been pierced, brave soggarth," answered a grey-headed 
seannachie, who sat, half-sleeping, opposite the priest ; ** but tell us how 
Butler Dhuv looked when he thought Desmond was in his stronghold, 
and expected the tusks of the sleuth hound in his throat: d4xr laum 
eauudiSf if the monks of Glendalough had been of your mettle when the 
Lochlin attacked them, some of the men of the Lakes had gone home on 
their targets." 

^ I was, I admit," resumed the priest, ** strong, too strong in a fleshly 
sense, but I often strove against those workings of our fallen nature, and 
gave a slash on the hip when I might have cleft a helmet ; for I made it 
a rule to avoid the example of Nicholas the monk of old, so I never 
qsoiled outright a human creature, when a cut or two'served my purpose 
as weU." 

*< The foray — ^the foray," echoed the voices of all the inhabitants of 
the forecastle. 

^ Well then, for the foray we had. It had been almost forgotten by the 
brave Butler, that there were any O'Mores in Leinster. The harvest 
was cut and piled in the bawns without interruption for three years in 
succession ; the ships of Waterford came up to Carrick with their mer- 
chandize, as if the corachs of the Tories had never sailed on the river ; 
and the Saxon maidens, with their fair hair and green kirtles, had won 
the heart of many a stout gillie, whom they induced to come in from the 
marches and become gallowglasses to Butler Dhuv ; even the porking 
churls of the towns baited their bulls and hunted boars where they listed ; 
and they almost believed there were no bold hearts in the mountains 
who wanted their fat kine for the Christmas revels, when Bory Og^ 
that valiant and gentle blooded youth, asked me one evening if he might 
pay a visit to the shrine of St. Brogan, at Muthell. ^ Certes, good youth,' 
said I ; < if the Saxon spears will not let or hinder you, there is no other 
reason why you should not act as becomes a pious Christian.' 

'^ < I do not mind the Saxon spears,' he answered, < whilst I have fouv 
hundred good kerne ; and if your priestship will give me your company^ 
why you can shrive me in case I get a shrewd blow from an English 
falchion.' 

** ' It were a sad mischance that should demand my spiritual assistance 
so soon ; but temporal terrors will not prevent me from attending you.' 

«' ' Then^ holy father, we set out on St. Bridget's day, and on our re- 
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tarn majliap we shall meet some of their fat flocks, or light npon a alup 
loaded with good Grascon j wine, which will serve us quite as well^as t^ 
Bairle Boddachs.' 

''The hold youth Rory sent out his runners, and in two dajs aft»- 
wards the gathering took place* By St. Agatha, it was a braTe sight t» 
see those picked kerne coming over the hills to meet him. Many a 
bright batttle-axe was there, and many a stout arm well trained to use 
one ; many a pavice, many a good skein, many a steel cap> and erea 
some from the marches had embroidered jacks, that spoke of castle? 
plundered, or bands of Sassenach retainers surprised; nor did their 
leaders want good steeds, with gold mounted harness and burnished ar- 
mour. Many an Irish maid, I trow, lost her heart who saw tbat array. 
As soon as the sun withdrew the last gleam from the sides of Blackstaiis 
Bory called out 9ed suas, and the pipers striking up the gathering whick 
so often before served for a signal to the ravens, that they should eocei 
taste the stall-fed burghers of the towns, our party immediately set out 
in three divisons. As soon as we came to Ormonde *s frontier, we quick- 
ened our pace and opened our lines, so that a wolf-dog would not haT« 
been aware of our march across the country ; and as we came to aoy 
ward or place of strength, we separated still more, but all meeting again 
at the ford of Lingan, near Carrick, where we were to prepare for the 
surprise of Butler and his gallowglasses. Our march was easy enoogli, 
and as it rained hard towards midnight, we made sure of a seat in his 
brave castle before any alarm could reach him ; so we marched boldly 
and quickly in a body, with an advanced guard under Bory Oge himself, 
and bis foster-brother Tirlough Buoy Lynogh, and soon arrived at Car- 
rick, in which town yon are aware his castle stands. We were chal- 
lenged by the warder at the gate, and Bory Oge advancing with four 
kerne, said they were poor tapestry- workers from Kilkenny, going to the 
castle to be employed by the earl, so he undid the bolts and admitted us ; 
but when he was about to close the gate again, Dermot Garve slid his 
skein under the girdle of the gatekeeper, and gave him so easy a death 
that he made no noise struggling. We then let in Tirloch Buoy and 
one hundred kerne, with an intention to take the earl by surprise ; but 
the English dogs were better prepared than we thought, for we had 
scarcely gone two spears length when we heard Butler *s slogan raised, 
and instantly we were set upon by the whole force of Ormonde, — ^knights, 
squires, and jackmen. By my troth it was well the porkers of the town 
were amongst them, or we should all have been food for the wolves in the 
shooting of a bolt ; but those ill-mannered knaves not being acquainted 
with the proprieties of a melee^ rushed before Butler's force, and so 
formed a pretty wall of carrion between the gallowglasses and our kerne, 
thus giving us time to retreat slowly towards the wall, over the parapet 
of which our men could drop in case of a repulse, which was not im- 
probable, seeing that the doughty earl himself headed his followers. 
** <We are beset/ said Bory Oge, <show them the skeins, Tirlogh.' 
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^•Rory Oge 0*More, ahoo. Farragh — Farragh Tirlogh Buoj, to 
to the rescue. Down with the 8aasenach/ shouted his foster-brother, 
and he was answered bj a cry that it is pleasant to remember even at 
this day. It was like the yell that you may have heard from a parcel of hun- 
gry wolves on the Comeragh mountains, when they fell on a spancelled 
horse ; and it was the signal for a pretty fray. Heaven forgive me, I 
fear I struck very hard that night, but there was no time for parley ; 
and what with the flashing of swords in the light of many torches Uie 
Butlers carried, the clash of battle-axes upon the armour, the twang of 
the bows, the slogan of the enemy, and the uproar of our brave boys en- 
deavouring to force the gate outside, it was not easy to reflect on the 
strength of a blow. I stood by Rory, as I was bound according to my 
promise, meting even justice to knight and villein, when a stroke from a 
mace felled me. When I recovered my senses, I was fast in Butler's 
keep» with an iron chain round my body, a fever burning my tongue, 
and a gap in my skull that you might have thrust a gauntlet into. 
Verily, men did suffer for righteousness sake in those days ! I at- 
tempted to move, but agony and my iron chain forbade me. I called 
out for water, but I was answered by the sullen roll of the river Suir, 
which rushed by my dungeon and spoke to me in mockery. I licked 
the moisture from the walls of the dungeon, but it was danuny and 
ill-flavoured, and it sickened me; then I lost my courage and en- 
durance, and I cursed Butler^ though I knew he had the blood of 
Thomas a Becket in his veins. I remained in that state, unbefitting a 
holy priest or brave warrior, mourning the day that I entered such a 
hornet's nest with only one hundred kerne, and wondering what could 
have happened Bory, when an ill-favoured, broad-built dwarf entered 
the cell, and asked me if I liked my lodgings. 

** < Water,' said I, ' for God's sake.' 

«< < There is no water nearer than Kilkenny,' said he, ' but if you are 
.civil, and prove a gentle priest, we may send for some.' 

« < Then I may die of thirst.' 

*' ' If you think so^ soggarth, there will be no use in sending so far 
for water, so the son of Shane CyDire will throw away no more time on 
a drouthy priest, but wiU go to some prisoner who can amuse him with 
an account of the fight.' 

^^ * Can any of that name refuse me a drink of water ? I, Walter le 
Poer, who saved the life of CVDire of Larah, when it risked my own* 
Am I to die the death of a crusader's dog, while the hand of one of that 
kith or kin could save me Y 

^ It would seem I hit upon a delicate place in the heart of that variety 
for he dropped his lamp, and said, 

'< < Holy Father le Poer, I did not know your voice. Go mUle hanoght 
go doe, is it you we have in this cursed dungeon ? Dar CoUum^ but Pll 
give up Bhbck Butler, and all his beeves, and his ale, if I took twenty 
oaths to him, sooner than you should rot here like Mac William Burke* 
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Yefly ftod m put 70a acro88 the 8mr to-night^ if it wib flooded te osr 
terlHcan.' 

^ This was abetter hap than I judged for; and seeing my oame vas 
Arivingy I held mj peace, so that the dwarf departed, and 8trajg:ht«i^ 
letumed, bringing with him a cruise of water and scune barley broad. 
Blessed saints, what a draught that was ! I do not think Batler ever 
found a flagon of Malmsej half so refreshing as it proved to me. I 
breathed freelj again. * Gramercy, noble warrior/ said I, ' thoa bast 
eertainlj the blood of an O'Dire, for they alwajs were remarkable fir 
the love thej bore the church/ 

'' * Well then, holj father, I shaU maintain their character^ nud^ 
Butler DhuT and all his men-of-arms ; but jou must abide here till ear- 
few, and then I shall return with the means for crossing the liYer in 
safety.' 

^ He then departed, and I remained till night burning with impati^iec^ 
and raying betimes from the fever which the wound in my head pie- 
duced. It seemed to me an age ; but courage and patience will end the 
hardest travail, and night at length arriving, the dwarf came according 
to his promise, with a coarse gaberdine and an otter skin cap for ae; 
such a gaberdine and cap as are worn by fishermen. When I had, in 
obedience to his directions, donned these, he bade me follow him^ and 
we went through several vaulted passages, until we came to a poetern 
which opened on the river. This he essayed to open, but it was Tain ; 
so when we had both tried our strength, he struck his hand agalnsi hk 
head, and said it was all over, and that we were not the first brave men 
for whom Butlei's locks and bolts had proved too strong. This disap- 
pointment sorely afflicted me ; in sooth I became nearly frantic, my brain 
seethed at the idea of dying from hunger or thirst in the dungeon ; and 
a moment's reflection on such a dreadful fate horrified me to such an ex- 
tent, that I vowed, by the holy saints, I would beard Butler in hie streng- 
hold, and fight my way through his guard, or die with a sword in Hi^ 
hand, rather than pine like a sick hound in a hole. 

" * Dor Brogan^* said the dwarf, * we are gone almost too far to return 
on our trail, so, if you are for bearding the earl, take my counsel, and 
we may do that by guile which a strong arm might fail to do.' 

He then led the way, and to my astonishment, went straight to the hall 
where the earl and his retainers were carousing. We passed unnoticed 
by the earl, but one of his men-at-arms, who sat amongst a crowd of 
others below the dais, his name was Dicken Fitzurse, asked what caitiff 
that was, to which the dwarf answered that I was a poor fisherman he 
had engaged to assist him in dravnng up the boats, as the river was 
rapidly rising. I was then allowed to pass, and we presently came to 
the river, which was swollen with rain, and roared and bawled amongst 
the rocks with a furious sound, like the bellowing of chafed bears, throw- 
ing up huge sheets of foam, which the wind blew into our faces. It was 
a learlnl thing to embark on such a flood in a corach, bat there was no 
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cimee left vfl, so we did emberiii end preaendy found oiU*BelTeB toeied 
about amongst the wayea^ wbick curled in ever and anon over our gun* 
neL I said a prajer, expecting to be soon drowned in that Wild flood* 
which had swallowed so man j a brave man before } but it faced otherwise 
with u% for after drifting about two miles with constant exertion to gain 
the banki we at length succeeded in landing on the opposite side» Sn 
Power's eountiy, where we were taken care of and s^nt under a stn^ 
escort to the Earl of Desmond* at Kilmallock, where we remained until 
we found means to get to Dublin* and thence through Kildare back to 
Borj Oge's castle.'' 

** But what befel Borj himself?'' asked a man-at-arms* 

** Oh 1 his hap would have been hard, if it were not for chance. He 
Was also taken prisoner in the msUe, and next morning was brought 
before Black Butler. It was not often that the earl had a warrior in his 
power, who dreaded his power less than Rory* upon whom he scowled 
like a griffin ; for he deemed that no one in Ireland, eyen Desmond him-* 
self* would hare been hardj enough to attack him in his strong hold at 
Carrick } and his furj was so great* that he burst upon his prisoner the 
reiy moment he appeared. 

^ Who spirited you*'* said he* << to the madness and iniquity of attack- 
ing this ^rarde* which all men know belongeth to her rare and molt 
excellent wise majesty Elizabeth?" 

^ I am here*" answered the prisoner* " by the same right that Butler 
makes forajrs in the marches of Leinster, when he or his followiag 
listeth. Where the oppressor sits do¥m to gorge* there I claim a right to 
dispute the prey with him." ^ 

<^ Beardless caitifi* you speak in riddles ; we know nought of oppras- 
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** You have taught many a poor hind the lesson then ; it was not far 
beneficence that James Butler was beheaded, but for coigne and livery*" 

^ What we have done*" answered Butler* *< was for England and 
Elicabeth." 

'< What I have done, was for Ireland and Bory Oge." 

This* which became afterwards a motto in eveiy brave kerne's mouthy 
so incensed the eiurl* that he lost all patience, and stamping with rage he 
ordered the brave youth to be taken back to his dungeon* and put to 
death with the axe at sunrise next morning. The gaUowglasses* who 
loved to see a proper spirit in a youthful warrior* murmured at this sud* 
den sentence, but Butler soon terminated their murmurs by saying, 

** There is but one rebel in this company, and for him I have ordered 
a rebel's desert. Have I now to learn that there are others in the neigh- 
bourhood disaffected to our puissant Elizabeth ?" 

This hint checked their tempers* and so poor Bory was strongly 
bound and thrown into a dungeon* without even being relieved of his 
corslet* to linger ui bitter meditation the few hours that were allotted 
Urn to live. But* by mj faye^ there was wie witness to that passi^ on 
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'whom Rory's aspects and beaiiog had their eSect, for he 'vras indeed a 
proper man of bodj : the witness was no less than the lad j- £va, the waid 
and rehttive of Butler, who was descended from Margaret Butler of Car- 
rick, that married the father of Anna Bolejne. She disliked Black Ton 
for his despotic disposition and his high handed manner, and now H^ 
she heard this hard hap destined for Rorj, she resolved to save him, era 
though it should oblige her to leave the castle ; for she knevr it were as 
ill holding converse with Butler if his prisoner escaped, as with a sbe 
wolf deprived of her young. Poor Borj laj in his cell, now looking t: 
the rajs of the moon, whenever they struggled for a moment through 
the stormy winter clouds that were sailing across the wintry skj; 
remembering with a heavy heart, how often he saw them in his boyhood 
silvering the sides of his native mountains ; and anon he would ponder 
on the unnatural course of disunion which afflicted his native land, aad 
which alone could allow the Saxon churls who wrought her so znach woe^ 
to retain an hour's possession of any part of her fair extent, when tbe 
•door of his cell was opened, and a lady in a travelling dress entered. 

** If, sir knight," she said, " you prefer the wholesome weather ani 

heaven's free air to this suffocating dungeon, follow me and parl^ not 

'till you are at least outside these cold walls, which seldom pnn? 

'healthful to bold hearts that are likely, if at liberty, to strike a Mow for 

their native land." 

^' I had little hopes of life one while since, fair lady, and I do not nov 
dread any death that Butler can award ; but would to heaven I were free 
to lead my good kerne a second time, and have one jouste more with t]it5 
half English earl, on something more equal terms than our last, when I 
was caught in a wolf trap." 

" We lose time in converse, sir knight, which were better emjdoyed 
in action. I shall undo thy bolts with a key which I received from a 
warden, then follow me to one of the posterns, where my nurse's brother 
has a horse in waiting for you, and if any of Butler^s men are sufficient 
vigil keepers to perceive us, you must fly fast, for Butler will be ill to 
abide when he hears of your escape." 

Without further debate, she undid the bolts which fastened Roiy, afWr 
much exertion, and led the way towards the gate of which she hsd 
spoken. No sooner had they opened it, than they were aware of a dump 
of trees near the wall, with a horse amongst them fastened to a stone, 
-and towards those trees they hastened ; but they had not moved three 
paces, when lights suddenly blazed in the windows of the castle, the 
slogan was raised, and a cry sent forward amongst the bow-men who 
garrisoned the place, to mount and join in pursuit of the chieftain who 
escaped. 

<< < Holy mother V said Eva, ^ Butler will put me to death when I 
return, if he should suspect the foil I have played.' 

"'That he shall never do,' quoth Rory, 'whilst I have an ann to 
wield a falchion ;' and, so saying, he threw her on the horse, and jumped 
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up himself immediately after. He urged the beast at the top of his speed 
towards the Wabh moantains, and quicklj struck into the road, on which 
lie could hear the tramping of manj horsemen at no great distcmce 
Itehind him — a sound which brought dismaj to his heart, for he reflected 
on the fate that awaited the ladj in case she was taken ; and he felt that 
liis horse was not of sufficiently high-blood to continue the fast pace to 
v^liich he pressed it, for any lengthened period. The horsemen continued 
to gain on him, and his steed was now nearly falling, from the unusual 
speed at which he was driven, and the weight of two persons, so that 
Rory, by the time he came to the ford of the Lingan, had prepared for 
tlie worst, and making a last exertion, dashed the horse into the roaring 
-water ; but the ignoble beast, used only to rustic habits, was unable to 
bear a harnessed knight and his lady any longer, and so, in their greatest 
streight, he fell head foremost into the stream ; but our youth, foreseeing 
this calamity, dismounted without injury, and taking the lady in his 
arms, waded downwards with the current for a few yards, and then 
landed at the side from which he started, wisely judging that his pursuers 
would cross the river, which they did, — and so may all the enemies 
of beauty and old Ireland ever be blinded and misled! He wandered 
along the bank, towards the place at which the Lingan empties itself into 
the Suir, until the lady became faint, and then, with an anxious heart, he 
sat on the bank to allow her a few moments' rest. During this interval, 
a thought struck the gentle heart of Eva, which, with Bory's acqui- 
escence, she quickly put in execution. 

" * I have,' said she, * frequently comforted the villeins who abide here, 
when they were afflicted with sickness or sorrow, and those mere Irish, 
albeit of a rebellious nature, yet are they, in a marvellous spirit of con- 
trariety, very grateful for any good feeling shown towards them.' 

•*Rory did not approve of this description of his countrymen, but beiog 
delivered by the lips of a fair lady, 'twas sufficient to forbid dissent ; so 
without any further parley they proceeded in search of a rustic's hut, 
and having lighted upon one, they told their story truly, and demanded 
the assistance of the peasant, being, as they told him, sore beset and hard 
pressed by their enemies. The faithful hind agreed to do their behest, 
and presently launched his little skiff, into which they all got, and bravely 
pushed towards the main river, which they soon reached ; but to their 
utter dismay it was impossible to land at either side, as both banks were 
traversed by men with torches, who were in hot pursuit of the dwarf and 
me. Seeing this mischance, they pushed into the middle of the stream, in- 
tending to float downwards for a mile or two, and thus baffle their pursuers. 
They had not gone far, however, when a light suddenly appeared in a 
corach quite near them, and they could perceive in the little vessel two 
armed men, with a gillie to paddle. When the men in the corach saw our 
knight and his lady, they uttered a yell of delight and made straightway for 
them, so that the game appeared up and their fate sealed ; but our honest 
rustic was accustomed to warfare in rivers, so he dived head foremost and 
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MORS OPTIMA RERUM. 
•< *T1b better to tit >tiU than to walk : better to sleep than to wake i bat death Is better ttwn an." 

iMDUir 

'Tie sweet, all motionless to sitt 

Where placid objects win the sense 
To shadowy thoughu that rise and flit, 

Too transient to become intense ; 
And hardly feel that day by day 
Life's ripplinji^ current steals away. 

'Tis Joy to close life's happiest day, 

To feel soft sleep benignly come, 
Lalling the heart with tender sway. 

Charming the truant thoughts all home. 
Oh 1 why should wakefulness again 
Relekse them for their quest of pain ? 

But death I — the stillness of the tomb; 

Its holy calm for dreams too deep — 
Blest home, whose darkness is not gloom I 

Sole refuge free to all that weep t 
Say, thou vain world ! Oh say what bliss 
Hast thou that can compare with this ? q 
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noiflelesslj into the water, with his skein between his teeth, and swam te* 
wards the hostile corach. When he had reached within a few yards of .' 
it» he dived, and rising nnder its bottom, he with his skein slit the haat- \ 
skin, that covered its frail timbers, almost from stem to stera^ and & 
donghtj men at arms were soon struggling with the mahing wmter, a 
enemj which I ween their armour did not assist them to conquer. Tli 
fugitives had no other mishap till thej arrived at Tiddown, wliere ihej 
landed, and with ease made their way to Rorj's castle, where in a 
time he was married to the lady Eva, and through her evil counsel he 
treaties of peace with several of his English neighbours. Some saj tfca 
marriage caused Black Tom such grief, that he never held up his heii 
after ; whilst others say it was with his connivance Bory escaped, m 
thereby he formed an alliance with a chief who was a thorn in the mk 
of the English, whilst he also disposed of his ward. Boxy found hekn 
him a prey of a thousand cows, which his men drove when they left tk 
walls of Carrick, with twenty barrels of wine they had seised on de 
road to Ellcash. I remained to preserve order during the revels eons^ 
quent on the marriage, which had taken place only a few days before oj 
arrival ; but the new fangled modes of hostelry introduced by the Engii^ 
lady did not please me, so I left her as soon as she got a strange prMi 
with whose English education this better comported, seeing that he lai 
not suffering and sore oppressed fellow-countrymen, in whose straggles it 
would be his conscientious duty to assist. I then joined with hoH 
Desmond, who is the most Irish man in Ireland, and if we now obtain tla 
assistance of the King of Spain in ridding our country of the Ra«» - 
nachs, I shall hang up my hauberk and falchion, in which I have often, I 
fear me, taken too great a share of fleshly pride.'' 

It was now time for the worthy priest to seek some repose in hii 
cabin, and the shallop held on her course till morning, when a 
befel her which it shall be our duty to record on a future occasion. 
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ON THB 8TITDT OT THB LAW IV IRELAND. 

TUB DUBUN I.AW IVSTITUTE. 

It miut seem strange to such of our readers as have at all reflected upon 
the subject) that while a preliminarj course of instruction or training 13 
requisite for the exercise of every odier profession or trade, the professiont 
of the Law, certainly not the easiest or least important, should be open ta 
every person without the slightest preparation ; and that its pri^ege^ 
should be conferred indiscriminately upon all who seek them, without any 
Attempt to ascertain whether they have qualified themselves for its exer- 
cise. This, however, is not the only anomaly which the legal professioa 
presents ; for not only is there no attempt made to test the qualifications 
of the candidate s for admission into it, but no facility is afforded to those 
who may be desirous of acquiring the knowledge, necessary to enable 
them to use the privileges of advocates with advantage to themselves or 
to their clients. The consumption of a certain number of dinners at cer- 
tain fixed times, and the payment of certain sums of money, are the only 
indispensable conditions which must be complied with, before the aspirant 
for forensic honours can invest his person with the barrister's robe. The 
providing the requisite dinners, and receiving the requisite monies, 
constitute the entire functions discharged by the societies to which 
has been entrusted the privilege of conferring the degree of Barris* 
ter-at-Law. There are, to be sure, libraries through which the 
student has the privilege of roaming ; but not the slightest at- 
tempt has been made to furnish him with a guide to the use of the vast 
materials, accumulated in masses of startling magnitude for his use. No 
effort has been made to furnish him with a clue to the trackless labyrinth ; 
he is left to struggle through it or not, with such help as accident or his 
own ingenuity may provide* The consequence is either that, dismayed, 
by the immense collection of reports, statutes, and text books, througl^ 
which he is to plod his weary way, the student abandons it in despair, 
and postpones the acquisition of legal knowledge until it is forced upon 
him by actual practice ; or he wastes both time and labour in the attempt 
to discover the track over which so many of his predecessors have 
passed. 

The disheartening effects of this state of things upon a student, can 
oaly be adequately conceived by one who has himself experienced it. 
None else can appreciate fully the sense of weariness and disappointment^ 
which arises from the obscurity and uncertainty that attend the unaided 
efforts of the student to acquire a competent degree of legal knowledge. 
The most eompHcated, the most peculiar, and the most technical system 
of municipal law is undoubtedly the Knglish ; its materials are scattered 
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through about eight hundred Yolumes, in the utmost confusion ; itstendaiH 
logy is obscure and barbarous ; its rules are arbitrary, and uninteliigi:ii 
without previous studj and explanation; and jet no provision whatevo^Ld 
been made bj the legislature, for the instruction and guidance of those vti 
are to expound its mysteries. For this recognized absnrditj, there is &l< 
even that pretext which has served as a defence for so manj other esa^ 
lished abuses. The Inns of court were established for the express piB^. 
pose of supplying the instruction so much needed ; they were inteniH 
in fact, as seminaries for the cultivation and diffusion of legal knov* 
ledge ; and it was because they were supposed to discharge that doty, tbK 
the privilege of admitting their pupils to the bar was given them. For 
a long period, the practice corresponded to the theory ; instruction and £• 
eistance were supplied by those societies, and none were admitted to the 
higher branch of the legal profession, but those who had diligently aviiy 
themselves of those advantages. Lectures were given, which it was kr 
cumbent on each pupil to attend ; legal discussions, called *' mootiDgSi' 
were held, as a practical preparation for the real contests upon which tk 
disputants were to enter. For the convenience of the students, the sock- 
ties provided dinners in their halls, which were resorted to by thost 
who had attended the lectures and '< mootings." But our unenlightead 
ancestors never contemplated, that the consumption of those dinnBT 
should be the sole preliminary exercise requisite for admission to the pii- 
vileges of an advocate. To that extent, however, has modem improve 
ment reached ; the dinners are the only part of the machinery provided 
for imparting legal instruction, which has survived the lapse of time, uA 
hence arises the necessity for going through the process generally knovi 
as *' eating one's way to the bar.** 

In consequence of the total abandonment by those societies, of the pur- 
poses for which they were founded^ a system has prevailed for a long time 
in England, of students becoming pupils to persons actually in practioei 
who undertake to afford them that instruction and guidance which were 
formerly supplied by the societies in question ; and to give them, besides, 
the opportunity of applying practically the knowledge which they acquire 
from their reading. If the student has been fortunate enough to find Ins 
way into the chambers of a gentleman, who has both the capacity and the 
disposition to impart to others the knowledge he has acquired himself, and 
who has at the same time sufficient leisure to attend to the performance <^ 
the duties that he has undertaken, he will find his path much smoothened, 
and his labour considerably lightened. The instances, however, of such 
good fortune are rare ; in the generality of cases, the student does not 
derive inuch assistance from his master, who is too much occupied with 
his own practice to bestow a thought upon the perplexities which beset 
the pupil's progress ; and the latter is left to read the pleadings and pre- 
cedents in the chambers, and gather meaning from their hopeless jargon, 
by the light of his own intellect, or by such assistance as his fellow-pupils 
or the clerks may vouchsafe to him. 
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Xn Ireland, even tliis suocedaneum is wanting ; there is not here the 
s&ixie division of the labours of the profession into distinct branches 
^wrldcli the greater extent of business has given rise to in England. That, 
combined with the necessity that there is here for every barrister, with 
eiren a snudl share of practice, attending the sittings of the courts, has 
precluded the adoption of the English system of taking pupils ; and the 
students are therefore left without any guidance or assistance whatever 
in their arduous attempt. It is true that there is a professorship of 
IPeudal and English Law in Trinity College; but notwithstanding 
tlie learning and ability of the present occupant of that chair, (Dr» 
Xiongfield) it has been found of very little practical utility to the students 
Under these circumstances, with a view, if possible, to supply the ac-^ 
knowledged deficiency, the society of the Dublin Law Institute was 
formed in 1839> composed of the leading members of the profession, who 
"vrere anxious to encourage the systematic study of law, and to afford in- 
struction and guidance to those embarked. Several gentlemen, well 
known in the profession for their abilities and acquirements, undertook 
the duties of lecturing in the several departments into which the law of 
Sngland is divided ; and we learn from the first report, presented to the 
coimcil of the society in 1840, that the number of students who availed 
themselves of the advantages which the society afforded, in the first year 
of its existence, was as follows : — 
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Equity, ... ••• .. 




XUMBBS OW PUPILS. 

14 


Beal JProperty and Conveyancing, 




24 


Common Law, ».. • »« 




27 


Law of Nisi Pnus, 




27 


Medical Jurisprudence, 




9 



Exclusive of the private pupils of the professors, 20 

The success thus early attained by the Listitution, showed how much 
the want of a systematic legal education was felt in this country, and 
induced the society of Queen's Inns to make a grant to the body, which 
thus discharged the duties which it was itself intended to have performed. 
In the next succeeding session, 1840 and 1841, the advantages to be de- 
rived to the legal profession from the society were more generally felt ; a 
new professorship (that of criminal law) was founded, and a greater pro- 
portion of students attended the different lectures. At the commence- 
ment of the past session of the Institute, it was resolved to widen the 
sphere of its influence, by delivering lectures upon subjects of general 
interest, connected with the study of the law, which were to be open 
to the public. The first of the series was delivered by Mr. Kennedy^ 
the Principal of the Institute, and the second by Archbishop Whately* 
From the former we take the liberty of extracting a few passages :— > 

<<Edacation in Ireland, its nature and iu means of accompliihment, hare been loiifl» 
a nibject productiTe of extreme diyersity of opinion, of discord, and of a nimo ai < y, eren 



aiMipgit tiM betl iafDRMd. On« soUtwj iiuiUaM Is p p w i o a to i fv die kiatarin ta 
ituord* in which ProtesUnt, Biaaenter, Kooian Catholitf, Whig, Tory, Conscrratifc, 
a]i4 Badical, stand all united in the cause of education ; legal knowled|;e tbe oigecs 
Bought ; the Dublin Law Institute the means for acquiring its extensaon. Im this tiias 
a case in wliich insensibility should continue, or where the opportanitj oifcred for cm- 
ftBrring extenaiTe and permanent benefit on maaldnd should be nagtoeted ? I>ocs it hI 
aAird to the state physician a prioeleas opportunity of healiiig wounds ivitk vrliieh tlM 
svlQect has been long afflicted ? Would not generous dietary ministered to tlfee nisi 
angur for Ireland happier and wiser days ? The clums of the society do not rest bcRi 
the institution has been founded in accordance with the suggestions and 
tions contained in the Report from the Select Committee of the House of Ci 
education in 1836, in which report the Committee state it as thdr opiaion (after tfane 
years' deliberation) that institutions of this nature should be estabHsHed »ad mah 
at the Joint cost of the profession and of the state ; a report, the gener»l tenojor of 
both in spirit and detail, reflects credit on ttie chairman of that committee, a meskbe 
of this society, the universal friend to education, Mr. Wyse — ^a report mrhich d<ies hoase 
to a British House of Commons, and which if acted upon, would raise IrelaDd frse 
darkness, restoring to her the place she once maintained amongst 
nations." . . • 

** To establish a mere seheol of law for professional men, though a most 
and desirable undertaking, has not been the restricted object sought by tins sodetj. 
We have likewise desired to facilitate generally the acquisition of legal knowle<%e— ^ 
raise Jurisprudence from amongst the mercenary arts of a particular comoinnity, m^ 
give it a place along with the liberal sciences interesting to the whole familj of ass* 
kind. With Burke we desire to see jurisprudenoe made the pride of the **■—*— iaid- 
lect; the collected reason of ages combining the principles of original jnstiee with de 
infinite variety of human concerns ; and with Demosthenes, Cicero, Hardwieke, Soft, 
Mansfield, Jones, HoflPman, and others, we desire to have it placed « on tbe besli of 
moral rectitude and the principles of eternal truth." We desire to reUoTo onr coostry 
firom the imputation of negligence in the cultivation of that science wfaieh em^oyi is 
its theory the noblest faculties of the soul, and exerts in its practice the csardinal virtaei 
of the heart. It was necessary to proceed with caution and deliberatioii in fnnoBg 
rules and organising a system which should be at once sound, permanentt and extenan 
in its effects — one that, whilst it should facilitate and make plain the acquirement of 
legal knowledge to the profession itself, would likewise bring its attainment within the 
reach of every class of the community. We are told by Blackstonethat it is iacumbeot 
on every man to be acquainted with those laws at least with which he is most immefi- 
ately concerned, lest he incur the censure as well as inconvenience of living in societj 
without knowing the obligations which it lays him under ; and thus much may snffies 
for persons of inferior condition, who have neither time nor capacity to ealeige 
views beyond that contracted sphere in which they are appointed to move ; bat 
en whom nature and fortune have bestowed more abilities and greater leisure eaaaoC bs 
80 easily excused. These advantages are given them not for the benefit of themsdvet 
only, but also of the public, and yet they cannot in any scene of life discharge properly 
their duty either to the public or themselves, without some degree of knowledge in tte 
Jaws." • ♦ • 

" We have alluded to the light of other days ; it may he well curserOy to InTcstlgiti 
the degree of knowledge, and estimate the ignorance of the mass of our coantrymeB is 
the 19th century ; 1st, as to the particular laws enacted for their guidance : 2ndly, m 
to the general principle which renders laws indispensable, and we shall consider how 
their deficiencies in this respect affect their social condition. If a peasant in this cooa- 
try be asked what his idea of law is— what its object — what its results, there passes be- 
fore his mental vision a tragic scene most difficult for him to describe ; ne^ however, 
for the reason that the impreasicm made has not been deep and lasting, but from his ig- 
norance and consequent incapability of comprehending what he vritnesses ; there exists 
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a confused idea of the going judge of assizo and the sentence which he passes, the gaoler 
and the executioner, with the various ungracious offices performed by them. The 
learned counsel and agent next present themselves, in his opinion mercenary hirelings, 
open to a retainer from either truth and justice, or their antagonists, falsehood and 
fraud, whichever first commands their services ; prisons, cells, ti-ansports, foreign climes, 
piUory, houses of correction, tread-mills, fines, and forfeitures, all rush in confused or- 
der to the scene, leaving the ignorant and innocent spectator appalled rather than so- 
laced by any idea of protection which refiection on the subject would have produced in 
an educated mind. If we take a microscopic view of a criminal court of law, pending 
the investigation which may chance to occupy attention, anxiety is .too frequently evinced 
for the prisoner's acquittal, no matter how unequivocal may be the evidence of his guilt ; 
and when a prisoner is convicted on indisputable proof, sympathy for the guilty and 
regrret for the vindication of the law arises. In fact, law seldom appears, or is com- 
prehended, except in its most appalling aspect. The evils resulting from the neglect 
of education in this respect are numerous. Ignorance produces crime, and affords pro- 
tection to the criminal— to the outlaw it offers a house of refuge— to the thief a ready 
welcome— to the false witness a very general justification." ' • 

•• And why do we find amongst persons in a higher walk of life, who have some 
knowledge upon all matters, except the laws intended to regulate society, a disinclina- 
tion to discharge many duties which the community and good order expect them to 
perform? Why do we frequently find the person who should stond in the position of 
prosecutor, as well as the witness who should give evidence, each decline the perfor- 
mance of those high duties? Reflection will convince us that the same cause pro- 
ducing the crime entitled to prosecution, withholds the prosecutor and witness from 
bringing that crime to light; and I shall all fearlessly repeat, that tlie source of this 
abandonment of the highest social duties is for the most part ignorance, gross 
ignorance of the principles upon which laws are enacted, and of the constitutional 
remedies for obtaining their repeal when unsuited to the exigencies of the state. How 
long shall the conduct of the people, as affecting the social organization of their 
country, be directed by mere momentary impulses, instead of fixed principles ? How 
long shall they continue to stumble through life in this respect like the beast of the field 
—their action the result of instinct, rather than the fruit of reason ? It is high time, 
when enlightenment on other siibjects is making visible advances through the land, that 
the most indispensable of all worldly knowledge should be promoted— promoted not 
only by the people whose great advantage it must be to acquire the k^pwledge, but 
also by the government, whose first duty it is to promulgate it. . ' '^ ' * 

•* Let it not be supposed that the desire is to make Ireland a nation of lawyers or 
special pleaders, or yet to consign a sufficient space in man's intellectual pj-emises 
for the reception of even the index to the Irish statutes. It is, however, suggested, 
that without infringing on the high prerogatives or legal preserves of the profession, 
rational exertion might be profitably made in the different grades of society, for 
pointing out the object of laws, the principles upon wWch they are based, and the 
great end to be attained by uniformity of submission to what is law, without diminish- 
ing the constitutional exertions of individuals to promote the correction of what may 
appear mischievous or inapplicable in them to any existing state of things — ^thus pro- 
moting feelmgs calculated rather to command a respect for the law, tlian anxiety 
to see it evaded or resisted, and inducing a spirit of investigation, and a due apprecia- 
tion of those obligations by which we should be bound to society, as being insepa- 
rable from the maintenance of our rights. If a knowledge of the laws be not forced 
upon the public, it is a matter of justice that every avenue to its acquirement should 
at least be open, and every reasonable means be adopted for its promulgation, as m 
the less important branches of education. It is man's right to have afforded him 
the facility of becoming acquainted with those laws, the breach of which his plea of 
ignorance could Justify. A wise and good government should anticipate the advan- 
l842.^Noy£MB£B. 3 O 
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Uges to be derived from the redress of this neglected but most impoiiaiit fanacb 
of public edacstion. It may be asked, and perhaps often has been asked, why sbosM 
Ireland attempt to offer instruction, or why establish there a univeraity of tbis nann 
— ^why originate any institution calculated to be more perfect in itself, <ir more b^ 
fidal to either the legal profession or to mankind in general, than those matosvd a 
other parts of the empire ? I might simply answer these questions on the part of 
the juniors in the profession, for whose benefit our Institute is more especially esti^ 
lished, by inquiring, in the language of Horace — 

TelU for you know, my friends, prophetic tell 
What shall we do our empty bags to swell? 

Or on the part of those more advanced in years, and reaping the fruits of their iadaib? 
and talent, I might answer that the days of Regulus had passed away, and tiiat ocr 
Plinys of the present time, in place of merely regretting the delay of his final exit 
would speedily expose the false pretensions of that advocate who deemed it necc««7 
to afford an opportunity of judging whether he was engaged for plaintiff or defenda^ 
by wearing a patch over his right or left eye. But have we it not, on a rariety of s> 
thority, that Ireland has given the most distinguished professors to the n&ost &a» 
nniversities in Europe ? Was not Ireland once the nursery of the sciences ? Bis 
we it not, on the authority of Littleton, that to this country England chiefly owed kr 
knowledge ? How many Saxous out of England resorted to tliis our land for intsni 
tion, who, at the public charge, were maintained and educated, without office or n- 
ward, bringing back the use of letters to their then ignorant countrymen. Bede, esH 
in the eighth century, in writing of those Saxons, observes, " quo9 omnes likemtissim 
suacipUntes victum eii quoUdianum tine pretio, libros quoque ad legendum, ei mmffisUriam 
gratuUum pntbere curabant," We have it recorded that at " the Mayo of the Saxoas*' 
as it was called, or the Great College of Mayo, at one time no fewer than 2,000 sa- 
dents from England were in attendance, and this was but one of several «™ii*^ iisa- 
tutions then throughout this country. • • • • 

" The advantages presented by the Law Institute are not offered as a substitute tei 
any other system of instruction, or as a reason for the students forsaking aiiy otkr 
accessible path to knowledge, whether practical or theoreticaL We desire not to »• 
persede the valuable privilege of instruction to be procured in England, or the b«nc&» 
which education in any other country may afford. We simply offer a general systea 
of instruction where none has existed, rendering more profitable in its application tbr 
knowledge which may have been gathered, we care not where. We desire not to par* 
ticipatc in the tests existing for creating the Barrister, the Solicitor, the Proctor, ortb; 
Advocate. In the powers that be let that responsibility remain ; but to the anxioe» 
student, in each and every branch of legal study, our Institute will be open» and even 
facility afforded for increasing and testing knowledge, strengthening the understand- 
ing, familiarizing the application of principles, and rendering practical instruction mcs* 
efficient"* 

We regret that our space does not permit us to extract from the other 
lectures delivered during the course of the session ; we must onlj cob- 
tent ourselves with referring our readers^to the publications of the society 
itself. From those publications, they will perceive that the progress d 
this new institution is of more than professional interest. The ol^ect of 
its founders and conductors, is not merely to construct adequate ntt- 
chinery for raising a constant supply of special pleaders and conTej- 
ancers among us. They boast a higher range and nobler object ; they 
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seek to cultivate among all classes a taste for the acquisition of eveiy 
species of knowledge connected with law ; to relieye the labours and 
enlarge the mind of the professional man, by giving him at once an 
opportunitj for and stimulus to the cultivation of those auxiliary branches 
of study, connected with his technical pursuits ; in fine, to raise Juris* 
prudence from the obscure position in which she has been too long left 
to languish, to an equality with her more fortunate sisters. 

Taking it, however, merely as an institution for professional educa* 
tion, its establishment affords no trifling matter of congratulation; 
for while it does not interfere with any previously existing machinery 
for the purpose, it affords to many of the students of the law that assist- 
ance which they were unable formerly to procure. Without entering 
into any discussion of the relative merits of instruction in chambers, and 
of instruction by lectures, in a professional point of view, we may observe 
that to a very large proportion of the students an access to chambers is 
unattainable. The pecuniary sacrifice which it requires is very con- 
siderable ; and besides, it involves the necessity of a continued residence 
in London, two conditions with which a great many of the students can- 
not comply. To them, therefore, the Dublin Law Listitute is an invalu- 
able succedaneum ; and even those who may contemplate a sojourn in 
chambers in London, will derive important assistance from attending 
its lectures before they take that step. Many a young man goes over 
from this, fall of the most heroic resolutions of study and perseverance ; 
and when he plunges suddenly, without any previous preparation, into a 
conveyancer's chambers, and finds himself surrounded with a wood of 
words, which seem alike interminable and unintelligible, he retires in dis- 
gust from the hopeless attempt to evoke meaning from what seems such 
confused jargon ; and solaces himself for the loss of forensic honours, by 
the pleasures of London. By a little previous preparation, all this would 
be avoided ; by attending a course of lectures upon conveyancing at the 
Institute, he would go provided with a sufiicient stock of knowledge, to 
enable him to distinguish the form and shape which really exist in what 
seems, to the uninitiated, a chaotic mass of words. He would be spared 
months of wearisome drudgery, necessary to make him acquainted with 
the machinery which he sees at work around him, without being able to 
comprehend its principle or regulate its movements. We can say from . 
experience, that an uninitiated person, entering a conveyancer's cham- 
bers, requires at least six months of hard labour before he derives any 
benefit from his pupilage ; that it takes him fully that period before he 
understands the machinery of a conveyance ; and that until he does so, 
he might just as prc^tably be writing Chinese as drawing deeds or copy- 
ing precedents. 

We have thus endeavoured to show that all classes of the students 
may derive benefit from the Institute, and that aU classes should 
unite in its support. It has been founded and carried on hitherto With 
the most cordial co-operation of the most eminent men at the bar, of all 
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sects and parties ; it has obtained the sanction of the benchers, after t 
cautious examination into its merits; it has attracted the nodce of 
foreigners engaged in similar duties, who hail it with joj as a fellow- 
labourer in the cause of advancing the empire of law ; bat irithout the 
support of the students themselves it must ultimately faU. If they fail to 
appreciate the advantages which it holds out to them, and rallj not with 
good win about [it, it must eventually fall a victim to the jealousy with 
which every institution bearing the ^ghtest tinge of nationality in this 
countiy is regarded* On them must eventually rest the responsibility cf 
leaving their country without any School of Jurisprudence, — a reproaeb 
to which England alone of civilised countries is liable, and from whid^ 
we would fain exempt our own land. To them the opportunity is held (m 
of assisting the growth of such an institution in their country ; on them 
alone must light the shame of its blight, if in consequence of their n^:kci 
Cabsit amen J it should fail to attain its well deserved meed of success. 



THE BAMBLEB. 

** Come hither, ho I my pretty boy! upon this bank recline. 
Here pleasantly above our heads the honeysuckles twine ; 
Beside us spring the primrose pale, the gfraceful daffodil, 
Nor sweeter than thy fragrant breath the odours they distil. 

Thou seemest amid the flowers to be a thing of scent and bloom ; 
Like them, thy leafy consorts, decked with beauty and perfume ; 
The azure of yon cloudless heaven is deepened in thine eye. 
And with the tendril's lithest play thy glossy ringlets vie. 

Come tell me, child, for o'er my head hath faded many a year 
Since, where those trellissed cottages in scattered groups appear. 
Thro' long green fields I wandered with a boyish heart as light 
As if the sun of opening life could never set in night. 

My hair was like the raven then, my tears could almost start. 
To think — alas ! its blackness now seems gathered round my heart ; 
But say whose fairy homes are those that rise on cither hand. 
Mid clustering flowers, the aliens sweet of many a sunny land.'* 

So late amid the solitude the cottages had g^own. 

Their tale of years that lovely child might number by his own ; 

Their owners had been few — kind friends and young companions dear, 

Tet brief as was the register — t'waa blotted with a tear. 

The gentle hand whose skill had led the jasmine o'er the wall — 
Alasi 'twas pulseless ere the bells to autumn blast could fall* 
And one, the maid, whose mirthful laugh brought joy where'er she 
Hush 1 even her mother hears no more sweet music in her name. 

Oh death I and shame 1 thou sterner blight, thai even from the ^rare 

Dost pluck the frail memorial leaf, lorn sorrow loves to sare, 

I dreamed not in the verdure of this new and pleasant place. 

Even here my stricken soul should weep to find your withering trace. 

My humbled heart the lesson takes ; — ^Dread Power, that from its birth 
Hast poured all shapes of loveliness, in myriads, o'er the earth; 
Then left them perishing, to waste, and fertilize the clay, 
And fillest their place, exhaustless still, with myriads bright as th^. 

Lift up. Supreme I my wakening soul ; oh burst each earth-bom tie ! 
Binding to frail and transient things that glitter but to die ; 
Exalt my hopes to things that shine immortally aboTe, 
Bright as thy own eternal truth, and endless as thy love. 

C. 
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The tntdition of the imprisonment and release of King Bichard I. of England has 
been long dear to romance. About the year 1 193, at the close of the Eastern Crusade, 
alone, or but slightly attended, he is said to have set out on his return home, in the 
dr<»8 of a Palmer, his way lying through the dominions of Austria. He was seized 
and imprisoned by Duke Leopold, and afterwards delivered up to Henry the Sixth, Em- 
peror of Germany. The places of his seizure and confinement have been matters of 
much uncertainty and discussion. Some assert that he was arrested at Batisbon, and 
sent to one of the imperial castles in the TyroL Others, with a greater show of pro- 
'bability, contend that he was taken prisoner near Vienna, and shut up in the strong 
fortress of Domstein, or Durrensteiu, whose magnificent ruins, at this day, form an 
interesting feature in the scenery of tlie Danube. The part taken by Blondel is thus 
related by an ancient author : '* He (the king) had trained up in his court, a rimer or 
nunstrill called Blundell de Kesle, who (saith the manuscript of old Poesies, and an 
auncient manuscript French Chronicle) being so long without sight of his lord, his life 
seemed wearisome to him, and he became confounded with melancholy. Knowne it 
Tvas that he came back from the Holy Land, but none could tell in what country he 
arriyed. Whereupon, this Blundel, resolving to make search for him in many countries, 

but he would hear some news of him .'* — Mont, Favinet Treatise of Honour and 

Knighthood, trantlated, London, 1623. 
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It was a gallant troubadour. 

And sad he seemed, and travel-sore ; 
His harp he carried by his side. 

And, Palmer-wise, a staff he bore ; 
Valley and mount, since dawn of day. 

For many a league, he journeyed o'er ; 
And noon was past, and o'er the land 
Shadows of evening were at hand. 

Then firmer fell the minstrers foot. 
And brighter grew the minstrel's eye. 

As strong in its embattled walls. 
Arose a guarded fortress nigh : 

Barren and steep, its craggy site 
Bose o'er the plain, where, sweeping by, 

He marked a rapid river run. 

Broad glimmeriog in the evening sun. 

Why gazed he on that fortalice ? 

But slender promise was expressed^ 
In the still sternness of the place. 

Of shelter fair for way-worn guest. 
Or aught of revelry or cheer 

Which minstrel ever loves the best. 
What went the wanderer there to see. 
By that grim fortress ? Who was he ? 

Blondel de Nesle ! ah I woe the chance 
Which sent him thus a pilgrim forth : 

No love of change, no love of song. 
No heart of hope attuned to mirth 

His journey cheered, — ^no promise bright 
Of tourney-strife or festal hearth ; 

But grief and doubt were round his way: 

The minstrel was no longer gay. 



Yet, midst his brothers of the harp. 
Erst while the blithest he of all ; 

For gests, or glee, or gay romaunt. 
In kingly court, or baron's hall. 

What bard so known, so prized as he. 
From Notre Dame to Bouncival? 

Even good King Bichard, some did say, 

Owned him his master in the lay. 

The first and favoured minstrel he. 
Of him, that famous Christian king, 

Who too could weave the roundel rMme, 
And sweep the light harp's merry string. 

To ladye-love and battle deed. 
And all that harper loves to sing ; 

For dear the gentle, joyous art 

To Bichard of the Lion Heart ! 

Ne'er to more princely paladin 
Was vowed the love of grateful bard ; 

The pleasant eye, the courteous heart. 
The hand still open to reward ; 

On throne of state, in fighting field, 
The minstrel's honour, and his guard ; 

At revel-board, in social hour. 

His joy, frank, brother-troubadour. 

But days of revelry were gone : 

From mighty warfare waged remote. 

In Paynim lands beyond the sea. 
The king came not again ; nor aught 

Of certainty was found to show 
Of his far sqjoum, or his lot. 

Bumours were heard abroad, and there 

The true and false commingled were. 
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When war was o'er in Paynimrie, 
And weary warriors sought the west, 

'Twas said, the Btout, courageous king, 
In garb of wasdering palmer dreat. 

Set forth alone ; for much he loved 
The freedom of adventurous quest. 

The toil, the peril, and the chance, 

With all the soul of old romance. 

And then, 'twas said, the island chief. 
In palmer weed disguised in vain. 

On Hunnish or on Austrian ground. 
By robber knight or suzerain, 

For hate of feud, or ransom prize, 
Was done to death, or haply ta'en 

To some unheard of dungeon hold : 

Such was the tale which rumour told. 

All Christendom with shame did chide 
The red-cross champion's dubious fate i 

And Englishmen, with ire and grief. 
His tardy coming did await ; 

And spouse and brother mourned ; but ah 1 
A sorrow far more desolate 

Was in the faithful bosom borne 

Of one poor minstrel wight forlorn. 

The fickle people's love and zeal 
Were soon, as wont, forgot or cold ; 

In the near promise of a throne, 

A brother's mourning was consoled ; 

The kings, 'twas said, approved the doom 
Of prince so turbulent and bold : 

And Berangare — ^but well we know, 

For husband lost, a woman's woe. 

Then roused the gallant troubadour-— 
At sainted shrine a vow made he. 

To seek his well-beloved chief, 
In stranger lands beyond the sea. 

Where'er a minstrel's foot might go ; 
And ne'er to love or wassail glee 

Awake his harp's desponding strain, 

'Till he might see his lord again. 



Then did he leave his home — alas I 
It was no longer home ; away 

All saddened, but sustained, he liared 
Through storm and sanshine many a 

And, as his journey stretched a£ar. 
By hamlet, castle, and abbaye. 

For cheer and welcome did he pay 

With plaintive tale or roundelay. 



'Twere long to tell his devious traelc 
Thro' places famous in romance. 

By vintage vales and castled hills. 
Throughout Armorica and France i 

While tale or token came there none;. 
For wakeful ear or watchful g^iance. 

To point him onward, or to shovr 

A solace for his weary woe. 

Then, o'er the fair and famous Rhme^ 
The minstrel trod the German land ; 

By many a fortress, frowning stem. 
Where robber graafs, in rude eanaaaxtd. 

The spoil of rapine freely kept. 
By lawless might of bloody hand : 

Like vulture grim, each mountain keep 

Look'd outward from its rocky steep. 

So fared he on, by mount and vale : 
Then came a rumour, as he went. 

Of captive knight of high degree. 
Close held in dungeon-drearinient ; 

Within the Austrian Mark, 'twas said. 
Fast by the Danube ; vaguely sent. 

The hearsay wandered round about. 

With much of vain surmise and doubU 

Kow noon was past, and o'er the land 
The evening came, as hath been said ; 

Long did the minstrel pause to gase; 
A flush his pallid cheek o'erspread, 

A tear was gathering to his eye ; 
For well he wist before him sped. 

So long to seek, so late to see. 

The father-flood of Germanic. 
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Where'er sliall Red -Cross veteran tell 
Of war in Heathen lands renowned. 

And noblest chiefs who bravest fought 
To quell the legions of Mahound ; 

Where'er in cot, or castle-hall, 

The harp of troubadour shall sound. 

Scorn up to shame for aye shall hold 

Thy naite, perfidious Leopold ! 

Alas I nor holy bond nor badge 
Of the vowed warrior-brotherhood; 

Nor claim of hospitality 

By lone wayfarer still made good. 

In rudest hut of salvage wight. 
Availed against the jealous feud. 

That saw at last, and seized the hour 

Of Retribution backed by Power. 



Alone, from sunny Palestine, 

Came Europe's most redoubted knight. 
The soldier of the lion heart : 

In palmer's peaceful amice dight, 
A stair and Norman harp replaced 

His pennoned lance and war-axe wight : 
And thus he journeyed, bold and free, 
Unto the realm of Hungarie. 

When as the Danube side he won. 
Within the bounds of Austrian sway. 

He marked the towers of Durrenstein, 
And shelter sought at close of day ; 

But from those towers at morning's dawn. 
The good king passed not on his way. 

Woe for the hour when, lone and late. 

King Richard struck that castle gate! 
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There doomed in sad and sudden thrall 
Of Austrian chief, to undergo, 

For greeting of belated guest, 
The stem reception of a foe ; 

How did defiance, scorn, and pride 
Make burning brow and bosom glow I 

Then one impetuous wish, I ween. 

Passed thro' his heart like arrow keen. 

One hundred of his Eoglish knights, 
Himself all free to lead the van, 

And there before, on open field. 
All Austria's ban, and arriere-ban. 

Their caitiff chieftain in the midst — 
Five hundred to one British man. 

And charging trumpets bravely blown — 

!Europe and Heathenesse looking on I 

In Tsun : within a narrow cell 

The jnartial prince was cast alone. 

Whose wide renown, from Christian lands 
To Asia's furthest bounds had flown ; 

Where still, in roving Arab tents. 
Was hushed the peevish infant's moan. 

And restive desert-steeds grew tame, 

At speaking of his English name. 

And of the stirring world without — 
Of country, throne, or general fame, 

To his far Austrian prison-house 
No token or assurance came ; 



Nor voice nor look to break the woe 
Of weary days, and all the same. 
Save the harsh tone and aspect rude 
Of one who brought his daily food. 

Oft would he pace his cell along. 
Like a chafed lion in his cage, 

And curse the hour that saw him first 
Essay that luckless pilgrimage. 

And quit the gallant knights in arms, 
Who, surer than the treacherous gage 

Of princely faith or sainted weed. 

Had kept him in the hour of need. 

Long would he sit, and musing list. 
Thro' stony lattice small and high. 

The winds from forest glades abroad, 
With their weird voices, shriek or sigh. 

And the hoarse hollow murmurings 
Of flowing waters ever nigh, 

'Till the harsh clang of warder's bell 

Would rouse his spirit from his spelL 

But, far more oft, his cherished hope 
Beguiled his hours with many a lay 

Of Christian pent in Paynim thrall. 
And love of Moorish lady gay ; 

Or gramarye and wizard grim, 
Or wandering knight and gentle fay; 

So, for a time, were all forgot 

The horrors of his dreary lot. 
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'Twas evening : every sad resource, 
To chace the heavy day, was o'er ; 

The hasty or the measured stride 
Had ceased upon the dungeon-floor ; 

The harp and oft-recited rhime 
Stayed the rude warder's step no more. 

On his hard bed all careless cast. 

The hopeless captive slept at last. 

Sleep— gentle sleep ! the waking thought, 
Which the recoiling heart would fly — 

The backward look of vain remorse ; 
Regret's still unavailing sigh — 

The pang of grief — ^the sting of wrong ; — 
All the torn bosom's anarchy 

Doth cease at thy benign behest. 

And the life- weary are at rest. 

Sleep — gentle sleep ! that can replace 
Saddest with happiest, still, that so 

All best and sweetest once enjoyed, 
All brightest once that hope could show, 

A past and future now unknown, 
In one enchanting present glow ; 

As dreams their fair illusions make. 

From which 'tis anguish to awake. 

And thus the fitful hour of sleep 
Hath made the captive warrior free : 

He goes amid a press of knights 
All in his armour cap-a-pie, — 



While pennons flap and clarions ring — 

Bold riding as he wont to be : 
The dungeon walls have risen in vain; 
King Richard is himself again. 

He stands again the proudest chief 
Of all that ruled the pilgrim host. 

Whose tens of thousands fiercely poured 
On Palestine's devoted coast. 

And, with enthusiast hearts, advanced 
The sacred blazonry, and boast 

To seek the sainted sepulchre. 

And find their own too surely there. 

Again, along the scorching soil. 

The live-long day ho journeys forth: 

Around his march wheels, hovering, 
The Arab horseman swift and swarth; 

There is the sunny minaret ; 

The green spot 'mid the arid earth ; 

The gracious palm tree, and the .well; 

The tents, and tinkling camel-bell. 

Again, th' embattled Red-cross ranks 
Beneath their banners bold array ; 

For, lo ! where Asia's thousand hordes 
Come to dispute the onward way : 

The fiery Soldan doth, himself. 
Fling down his battle-gage to-day ; 

Lelies are ringing round about ; 

Answers to heaven the Christian shottL 
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Before the chivalry of France, 

Before the lance-knights of Almayne, 

Before the keen Italian spears. 
Amid the foeman's arrow;^ rain, 

England's bold king, in face' of all. 
The bridle on his destrier's inane. 

His peerage round him, leads the charge. 

Beneath the banner of St. George. 

And where the strife still hottest bums. 
And where the wildest roll afar 

Battle's ten thousand sounds, and where 
The frantic Paynims mightiest are, — 

Even where their myriads densest press 
Round their great Soldau's scymetar. 

His Norman battle-axe breaks in, 

His loud voice thunders o'er the din. 

So wrought the dream that, as he lay. 
The captive's brow and cheek grew 
flushed ; 

His hands were clenched, his breath came 
short. 
As though to mortal strife he rushed : — 

Anon the troubled moment passed, 
And the subsiding heart was hushed; 

While o'er his dream's mysterious glass 

The changing visions rise and pass. 

There is another scene : — ^he seems 

Again in kingly state to be, 
In merry England's palace homes, 

Or halls of knightly Normandie. 
Gallants are there, with spurs of gold. 

And high-born ladies, fair to see, 
And welcome harpers, joyous all. 
Make glad the royal banquet hall. 

Again he hears each wonted song 
That cheered the festal houi-s of yore; 

And far more sweetly o'er his soul. 
Than e'er in thought or dream before. 

One lay of noble Spanish knight. 
And pitying daughter of the Moor 

Comes, in familiar tones, and clear 

Thro' his dim dungeon floating near. 

He woke — and deemed he slept, and 
dreamed : 

For, lo I the self-same music rung 
Still in his cars, — awMle he paused 

With beating heart, nor doubted long : 
Up rose the captive from his couch ; 

It was no visionary song, — [tale, — 
That well-known liarp, and voice, and 
Nay, can it be ? — ^it is De Nesle ! 

Yet stay ; were certain tidings none 
To lead the minstrel's footsteps there ; 

And not in wonted track of those 
That on the minstrel's errand fare. 

That fortress lay : still, sadly sweet, 
A simple, rude, and plaintive air. 

Oft heard in Berengaria's bower. 

Rose from beneath his prison tower. 



And dost thou sleep, the ladye 

Within thy tower so high ? 
Or dost thou hear my song to-ni^lity 

From my low lattice nigh ? 
My father he has lands so broad. 

And gold and jewels store. 
And castles nine, where, in each one. 

Lie christian knights a score. 

But I would give the lands so broad. 

And gold and jewels free. 
And castles nine, to bid thee forth. 

And fairly mount, and flee. 
But the stout warders watch too -vrelU 

Alas, and woe is me ! [knii^kt. 

Now what should I dOi young Christian 

So mote I set thee free ? 



« 



Yes, it is he, ray faithful knave !" 

With joyful flush the monarch cried. 
Then from the wall his harp he took ; 

With eager hands the strings he tried ; 
Then paused, and while beneath the wall 

The viewless minstrel's accents died. 
He bore the striun's response, and suzi^. 

Thus, in the old Provencal tongue : 

Gramercy, evermore, ladye. 

For thy dear love to me : 
For this, in my oraisons, long. 

Remembered thou shalt be. 
Thy father's Moorish jailors, ladye. 

They watch by night and by day. 
And from this tower I ne'er might hope 

By sleight to flee away. 

But if thou would'st restore me back 

Unto my own countrie. 
Send tidings of my piteous plight 

To friends beyond the sea ; 
That so, at least, for price of gold. 

Thy sire may set me free : 
So shall I find my home and kith. 

And long remember thee. 

The song was o'er ; the dark night feU. 

His mission done, his heart at ease. 
Swift went the happy troubadour, 

Homeward, athwart the narrow seas. 
Of England's wealthy ransom paid. 

And her brave monarch's glad release 
From durance drear in foreign hold. 
In the old chronicles are told. 

Once more in Windsor's royal towers, 
Mid all his courtly train, full well. 

While sat one favoured minstrel by. 
The merry monarch loved to tell 

Of that lone eve and well-known song. 
And blithe surprise in prison-celL — 

To gentle listeners every one, 

Health and God-speed : my tale is done. 

Cork, 1S42. 
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DICKENS' AMEEICAN TOUR.* 

Tais book arrived at so late a period of the month, as to preclude our 
making any very lengthened remarks on it ; but some account of a work 
80 anxiously looked for will, we presume, be acceptable to our readers. 
** How many books," says Coleridge somewhere, " are still written and 
published about Charles I. and his times ! Such is the fresh and endur- 
ing interest of that grand crisis of morals, religion, and government." J£ 
this be a good test, as Coleridge appears to think, there must be few topics 
of greater importance, than the present condition and future prospects of 
the Anglo-American nations. On most subjects, in travels as well as 
other departments, the current of new publications flows intermittingly. 
One nation is <ione one year, and then comes the turn of another ; or if 
the country be a big one, it is cut into quarters, and served up piece- 
meal, instead of being roasted whole. But the appetite for such tell-tale 
garbage as most tourists in America fill their panniers with, is always 
keen. It has never flagged one single season since America set up for 
herself. 

Great changes have there been, meanwhile, in the vogue of other 
lands. A quarter of a century ago, travels in Italy, thanks to Lord 
Byron, — and in France, thanks to Waterloo and the Hestoration, — ^were 
the universal rage. Then came the turn of unfortunate Greece, over- 
whelmed as she was by strangely multiplied calamities, — decimated by the 
Turks, cajoled by the Russians, and chne at one and the same time by 
twaddling tourists from the RoWf-f and stock-jobbing Benthamites on 
'Change If Then, with her troubles, came Spain's popularity in the book- 
market. Subsequently Egypt and India have occupied countless pens, 
some of them sprightly enough. Now-a-days, the tide of db-ification 
seems setting strongly into the north of Europe and Asia ; and Con- 
nemara equally with Siberia trembles at the threatened invasion. 

During all these fluctuations, the demand for books on America has 
been steady and unceasing. Before Childe Harold '< awoke one morning, 
and found himself famous," and set thereby the whole monied ennui of 
Europe a-gadding in search of gape-seed, America was dene periodically; 
and now that the path of the Childe has been trodden into a high-way by 
all the heavy-hoofed noodles in noodledom, — now that every dandy in 
every club in England has had his own wanderings like Harold, and 
boasts (to his particular friends) his own Jtumic experiences — now that 

* American Notes, for general circulatiou. By Chaules Dickens. 2 vols. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 1842. 
f Patemoeter-row we mean. 
X Fide « the Ghost of MUtiadcs/' in *< Fudges in England'* :— 

** Oh, 'twas a sight for the ghost to see 

For never was Greek more Greek than he." 
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a mail coach crosses the Isthmus of Suez, while the PTramids want aoh 
to be Ut with gas, or a Bude light on the top of the big one, to be a^ 
thronged as Piccadilly or Charing Cross — ^Yankee land still preserr^s 
its aspect of strangeness ; still (as old Una Mafor would seesaw it) ^ag- 
gravates the perplexity of the foolish, and excites the solicitude of tb^ 
wise.** 

Now this is all, no doubt, highly complimentary to our next-door 
neighbours, across the water. But still it is a terrible thing to be done. 
Being done sometimes ourselves, by dandies of first-rate impertinenoe. 
we can sympathise with the Yankees ; and we are not surprised if tbej 
often lose their temper. To be bitten by bugs is a damned annojanoe: 
but to be bitten hjjlyinp bugs* — insects, who gather their nettle-bags to- 
gether on the eastern side of the Atlantic, and cross it on the \raigs oft 
steamer, to satiate their vampire thirst ! Socrates bore with Xantippe ; 
but could he have borne this ? To be daily and hourly overran by salaried 
Termin, such as the Row too often sends forth, — ill-conditioned elderij 
matrons, sharp as needles, and spiteful as scorpions ; philosophical ppiit- 
sters, fuddled with political economy, or daft with self-conceit ; younger 
sons of peers, and eldest sons of baronets ; humdrum captains of horse, 
and sentimental majors of foot ; and though last, not least, naval nincom- 
poops of every grade, from rear-admirals to retired pursers — ^to be babbied 
of in print, " from July to eternity," as the Yankees phrase it, by tribes 
of superficial chatterboxes ; to have such motley hordes of self-dubbed 
artists looking at you through bulls-eyes by way of spy-glasses, and car- 
rying home such prismatic distortions as they can catch at, by way of 
accurate likenesses — all this is surely enough to vex a rery good hu- 
moured people. 

We should be sorry indeed, if any of our readers supposed that we 
meant for one moment to associate Mr. Dickens with the rifif raff of had^- 
ney libellers, — or slavering encomiasts either — whom we have attempted 
to classify above. Nothing in the world can be further from our intention ; 
so far as we have been enabled to form an opinion of Mr. Dickens through 
his writings, nothing in his character has struck us more forcibly, than 
that he is a thorough gentleman, in the very best sense of the word ; a 
man whose every word and action prove that he respects the feelings and 
rights of others, for the best of all possible reasons, because he respects 
his own. 

It was rather our purpose to insinuate, that for a man of Mr. Dickens's 
reputation and authority, to publish a book about so sensitive a people, 
and, as he has done in many places, to pass the strongest censure on some 
of the things they take most pride in — censure not the less galling because 
it is for the most part temperately uttered, — savours altogether of a quix- 
'otism which the boldest will rather wonder at than imitate or applaud. 
But here again it is his warm and generous sympathies that have led Mr. 

* There are such creatures. Vide Spence and Elrby's Entomology. 
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3>icken8 into mischief. His blood boils at oppression of every sort ; and 
lie has found oppression in America ; for slavery lolls there, — a Typho as 
yet miblasted by the retributive thunderbolt, — crushing one half of the 
land with its bloated bulk. He has an exquisite sense of every social 
^race or spontaneous kindliness that smooths man's way with his fellow 
man ; and he has been startled too frequently by grossness of feeling and 
grotesqueness of manner, or thoroughly disgusted by the extremes of 
virulence and brutality into which unbridled party-spirit wiU lead Ame- 
ricans, as well as other men. He found that some of the most influential 
newspapers indulged in the vilest slanders of the noblest men of their 
country, and that their readers battened complacently on the poisonous 
filth; and he has gone out of his way to decry the whole popular 
press of America in the most unmeasured terms. He happened to see a 
grey-haired father of the land, who combined in his own person the 
highest self-attained and the most venerable hereditary honours, insulted 
with impunity on the floors of Congress; and he has denounced^ in 
consequence, the assembled legislature of the United States, in terms 
which we shall not quote. 

Now, we think this is impolitic in any man ; trebly impolitic in a man 
of Mr. Dickens' reputation. We believe the occasions to be very few 
indeed, when a stranger, on much provocation, much less a casual visitor, 
on none, can be justified in calling a whole people to the bar of public, or 
rather national opinion, after this fashion. We believe that ere now Mr. 
Dickens himself feels it to be so ; and we are inclined to suspect that he 
wrote his book more to get out of the hobble as well as he could, and to 
avoid endless expectation and nusrepresentation, than from any other mo- 
tive. The dedication and conclusion of the work shew this most strongly. 
He could not but feel most grateful for the kind reception he met with 
from the Americans, — a reception in some instances all but ludicrously 
rapturous ; 'tis plain that a thankful heart and a reproving head were mise- 
rably at strife within him. But his honest indignation too often gets the 
better, equally of his gratitude and his discretion. If things exist as he 
reports them, we do not wonder at it ; we only regret he went there. 
Though, after all, he might have taken a lesson from the Indian diplomat- 
ist we shall speak of presently. A smile of silent scorn, such as curled the 
red man's lip, would have better become him than all his wrath. 

Not that we mean to sanction the notion that Englishmen, generally 
speaking, have any especial charter to set themselves up as arbiters, either 
of morals or manners. No man who knows them will deny that they are 
largely endowed with the kindly and charitable affections ; but as for the 
outward evidences of such a quality, as for their modes of shewing it, the 
people of Europe generally don't think the English remarkable that way. 
In aU the finer observances of courtesy, in all the more delicate tokens 
of respect for age, and sex, and weakness, they are mostly pronounced 
defective. Gibbon said of them long since, ^ It must be con- 
'<fessed, that of all nations on the globe, the English are the least 
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** attentive to the old and infirm ; I do not mean in acts of chajiiy^ 
« but in the ofiices of civil life." Of politeness towards the weaker sex, as: 
of the deportment of the higher classes towards their dependents asd 
the lower classes generally, we need not speak. Every traveller, thsr 
ever we read, testifies to the difference and superiority of continent^ 
manners in these respects. 

At the present time especially, we think that an Englishman, let biac 
be never so cleanly- minded and firm in his own integrity^ ought to pause 
and look at home, ere he deals his wholesale censure on the boorishness 
of other climes. The Americans may possibly, in the momentary mad- 
ness of a desperate party meUe^ have acted most unjustifiably towards 
Mr. Adams. Knowing very well what party is, we think it probabls 
enough, and lamentable too. But how have the English, for several 
jears continually, acted towards their Queen ? Here is a grievance and 
a deep disgrace, that one need not travel four thousand miles to declaim 
about. An orphan from her birth^ — ^the virgin hope of England, wiw 
stayed the plague of brutal despotism or fearful anarchy, that gloomed 
in the too near perspective of presumptive right,^ — ascending the throne 
of that proud empire in the bloom of gentle girlhood, — ^taking the cares 
of state upon her in the sportive forenoon of existence, — a yonngj a 
lovely, and accomplished woman ; a young queen, a young bride, a 
jroung wife, a young mother ; exemplary and admirable in every rela- 
tion of life, — ^how have they, the English people, treated her ? What 
jslander, born of feminine intrigue, nursed in the jealousy of courts, and 
breathed abroad in murmured hisses by the frenzy of a desperate 
party, have they not received as gospel and upheld as truth ? The 
meanest culprit in England has <* the benefit of the doubt," but that is a 
privilege they never vouchsafed their Queen. Again, they left her, un- 
aided and unsupported, save by her own instinct of self-defence and 
independence, to repel the blundering insolence of a too eager can- 
didate for the premiership, swoln and blinded as he was, by the pride 
of a vulgar triumph. More recently, they have allowed her to be made, 
for a couple of years ere they thought of even a legal redress, a target 
for the pop-gun treason of every dyspeptic apprentice who thirsted for 
notoriety, or hungered for unearned prog : and they have not once shewn 
her, in the season of danger or escape, a tithe of the sympathy and sup- 
port that not a Thurtell or a Greenacre goes to the gallows uncheered 
by. The noblest heroism, combined with the most womanly self-sacrifice, 
evinced by her Majesty under the most trying circumstances, and on 
every occasion when her life has been attacked, made no deeper impres- 
sion upon her English subjects, than if they were so many stones. 
Whipped to it by some of the more decent of the public press, they, no 
doubt, performed some of the formalities of sympathy : they cheered and 
lifted hats, of course, when her Majesty passed next time, t<7uAo^, to church; 
but one token of honest loyalty, one sign of warm afiection, one spark of 
true enthusiasm^ they never shewed for her. Her Majesty might as 
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Tvell have been a cow, as a young, lovelj, and most courageous woman, 

and a mother and a queen besides, for all the interest they took in her — 

for all the guardianship they gave her — ^for all the joy they manifested 

"wlien the assassin missed his aim. We have no disposition to exaggerate 

this blot on the English character, — and it is exclusively of the English 

vre are speaking; the Scotch and Irish have proved that they felt 

otherwise. But we do not believe we exaggerate. We state the fact 

historically, as one we mourned over at the time. We believe the fact 

to be as we have stated it, — that not only has sovereignty no real hold 

on the a£fections of the great mass of the English people ; but that the 

most sacred relations of life, the holy names of wife and mother, joined 

to that exalted station, and assailed by the traitor and the assassin^ 

excite less of their interest and indignation, than many a petty larceny, 

or lese majesty of the till and the strong box. This is, we think, a 

deeper disgrace to the nation it characterises, than any indignity that 

Mr. Adams has suffered at the hands of the American people. Ah I 

Charles Dickens, cast thou first the beam out of John's eye, and then 

shalt thou see clearly to pull the mote out of Jonathan's. 

We think, therefore, that, all things considered, an Englishman should 
pause before he sets himself up as a censor of the manners of another 
people; and we are firmly convinced that nine parts out of ten of 
what sketchers of American manners have held up to ridicule, are the 
most thorough and genuine John-BuU-isms possible; peculiarities of 
which English bourgeois life, — aye, and higher than hourgeoisy — ^is full to 
overflowing : things, once for all, which Mr. Dickens himself has won his 
high renown by painting as no man ever painted them before. In 
fact, Yankeeism and Cockneyism, — things of which the former is as 
little confined to New Englimd, as the latter is to London, — are very 
near relations ; they are chips of the same block — funguses of the same 
old oak. They are both uncouth developements, — awkward modem ex- 
crescences, — ^under sadly unfortunate, and on the whole, rather despic- 
able conditions, of a national, or generical, idiosyncracy, which Danes> 
and Normans, and other stalwart people, for near a thousand years, had 
with tolerable success prevented from unfolding itself at all. It was 
therefore unkind in the laureate and historian of Cockneyism, to fall 
foul of Yankeeism as he has; that he should paint the Yankees 
to the best of his ability, no man could complain of; but that is 
exactly what he has not done. He has stormed and scolded, and written 
some very able political essays on the prisons and mad-houses and other 
public institutions of New England ; — ^but of the peculiar features of the 
American character he has taken less note tlian any traveller that pre- 
ceded him. In the eighteen chapters, making 600 pages of sprightly 
writing, comprised in these two volumes, there are not two dozen pages of 
Sketches by Boz i-^at least not more, unless of such adventures as might 
haye just as easily been met with on a voyage to Lisbon, or a walk 
through Wales. 
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We are far from haying the slightest wish to .complain of tbe boo^ 
being of such moderate compass. Big tours are big bores. We nercr 
liked them. We have even gone out of our way to express our ^igKTr^ 
of them. We have since found that Fielding, — a man who was almost 
as great a critic as he was a novelist, — ^has expressed in one pit^y sen- 
tence, what we took a page to prose about. " To make a traveller si 
*^ agreeable companion to a man of sense,** remarks the stnrdj old hu- 
mourist, ^* it is necessary not only that he should have seen macfa, bur 
*^ that he should have overlooked much of what he hath seen." We 
would make this the traveller's motto, and whenever a man goes a-jonr- 
nejing, with the wicked malice prepenw of '* takin' notes and prentin 
'em/' we would have this sentence printed in brass nails on the top of 
the delinquent's trunk. Now, Mr. Dickens is anything but culpable in 
this respect. The very fewness of his chapters, and the titles prefixed 
to them, prove that he has for the most part confined himself to matten: 
he felt the warmest interest in, had examined into most doselj, and 
therefore felt the best entitled to speak of. Considering that the last 
three travellers of note, in the same direction, have given us sw volumes 
each of sprawling rhodomontade ; and also keeping in mind the tempta- 
tions in the way of pecuniary return, which his extraordinary populsjity 
held out to him, — we think it highly creditable to Mr. Dickens, that he has 
managed to tell us as much that is valuable, or more than any of the 
aforesaid worthies, in one-third their quantum of volumes, and not above 
one-fourth of their space. 

After all, Mr. Dickens is, perhaps, for reasons we have hinted 9A 
above, the only Englishman living from whom any very striking portrait 
of the Yankee character and institutions might have been expected. 
But, if he had a mind to it, he deferred the task until success had beccmie 
for him an utter impossibility. He should have gone to America in 
earlier days of unshackled bachelorship and uncriticised obscurity ; he 
should have lived there for some years, and made himself at home among 
the people, if he had any pressing ambition to give the world an account 
of them. But paying them a flying visit at a later period, with tbe 
nimbus of renown and the buzz of curiosity dimming his sight and deaf- 
ening his ears at every step of his progress, — skimming along rail- 
roads, or sauntering through drawing-rooms, — it was out of his power 
to obtain any thorough insight into the state of American society, or 
the humours of American character. We are convinced that Mr. 
Dickens felt this himself; and the result is that one-half of his work is 
occupied with disquisitions on such public institutions as stood apart 
from the brawling bustle of the highways he was confined to^ and 
afibrded him accordingly, amid all the disadvantages of his position, 
some opportunity of minute examination. 

But our readers are impatient for some specimens of the book itself; 
and these, with a sparing hand, we shall now proceed to afford them. 

The first volume opens with a very amusing account of the dw«rf 
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saloons and miniatme state-rooms of the steam-packet, wMch was destined 
'to boast the honour of convejing the author to the shores of the New 
World, Though there have, undeniably, been vast improTements made 
navigation since the time of Columbus, we doubt if either Columbus, 
even Danaus himself, when first he went a-colonizing, ever felt one hun- 
dredth part of the disappointment and perplexity that racked the bosoms 
of Boz and his lady, as they gazed in blank dismay at the pigeon-holes 
assigned for their shelter and repose during the terrors of an Atlantic 
"voj&ge. To find some difficulty in squeezing themselves into their state- 
room, was not by any means the worst. Their portmanteaus, — and 
portmanteaus are inexpressibly dear to travellers who know what com- 
fort is, — " could no more," as Boz laments, " be got in at the door, not 
to say stowed away, than a giraffe could be persuaded or forced into a 
flower-pot I" 

Next follows a most piteous history of the miseries of the passage 
itself. Whether laughter or compassion will be the result with most 
readers, we dare not undertake to pronounce. The picture is very highly 
coloured ; too highly, we think, as well as distorted in drawing. We can- 
not help remarking, too, that it is very, very cockneyish. We wished 
Byron were aUve to read it ; and thought of a passage in his early let- 
ters, where he says, — *< Scott is gone to the Orkneys in a gale of wind ; 
*^ and Hogg says that during the said gale, ' he is sure that Scott is not 
" quite at his ease, to say the best of it.' Ah ! I wish those home-keep- 
« lug bards could taste a Mediterranean white squall, or the Gut in a gale 
'<of wind, or even the Bay of Biscay with no wind at all.*' It was, it 
must be allowed, a great imprudence in Boz to commence such an excur- 
sion in the depth of winter. To reconcile such an act with any rational 
conception of a pleasure- tour, is, we confess, a task beyond our power. 

By the time we open the third chapter, we have fortunately got across; 
and here a passage or two in Mr. Dickens' best and kindliest manner, 
may not be altogether amiss ; especially as we have perhaps dwelt more 
on the darker shades of his sketches, than the tenour of his book as a 
whole might warrant. The following is his testimony to the humanizing 
influence, even in the New World, of those old fashioned things called 
universities : — 

" The city of Boston ia a beautiful one, and cannot fail, I should imagine, to impress 
aP strangers rery favourably. The priyate dwelling-houses are, for the most part, 
large and elegant; the shops extremely good; and the public buildings handsome. 
The State House is buUt upon the summit of a hill, which rises gradually at first, and 
afterwards by a steep ascent, almost from the water's edge. In ft-ont is a green 
incloBure, called the Common. The site is beautiful: and from the top there is 
a charming panoramic view of the whole town and neighbourhood. .In addition to a 
variety of commodious offices, it contains two handsome chambers : in one the House of 
Representatives of the State hold their meetings ; in the other, the Senate. Such pro- 
ceedings as I saw here, were conducted with perfect gravity and decorum ; and were 
certauily calculated to Inspire attention and respect. 

"There is no doubt that much of the intellectual refinement and superiority of 
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Boston, U referable to the qaiet influence of the UniverBity of Cambndge, wbid 
19 within tliree or four miles of the city. The resident professors at tJtiaX unireruty sre 
gentlemen of learning and varied attainments ; and are, without one exceptioa that I 
can call to mind, men who would shed a grace upon, and do honour to* any s<K»et; a 
the civilised world. Many of the resident gentry in Boston and its neighbourhood, sad 
I think I am not mistaken in adding, a large mtgority of those who are attached to t^ 
liberal professions there, have been educated at this same school. Whatever the de- 
fects of American universities may be, they disseminate no preju^ces ; rear no bigots ; 
dig up the buried ashes of no old superstitions ; never interpose bctiv-een the people 
and their improvement ; exclude no man because of his religious opinions ; above all, 
in their whole course of study and instruction, rec<^is6 a world, and a broad one to(\ 
lying beyond the college walls. 

" It was a source of inexpressible pleasure to me, to observe the almost imperceptiUe, 
but not less certain effect, wrought by this institution among the small community of 
Boston; and to note at every turn the humanising tastes and desires it has engendered; 
the afTectionate friendships to which it has given rise ; the amount of raniCy and pre^ 
judice it has dispelled. The golden {qu, silver ?) calf they worshipped at Boston is a p^gmy 
compared with the gpant effigies set up in other parts of that vast con nting^bonae 
which lies beyond the Atlantic ; and the almighty dollar sinks into somethinip cobb- 
paratively insignificant, amidst a whole Pantheon of better gods. 

*' Above all, I sincerely believe that the public institutions and charities of t!^ 
capital of Massachusetts are as nearly perfect, as the most considerate yrlsdoa, 
benevolence, and humanity can make them. I never in my life was more afiected by 
the contemplation of happiuess, under circumstances of privation and bereavemeot, 
than in my visits to these establishments. 

*' It is a great and pleasant feature of all such institutions in America, that they are 
either supported by the State or assisted by the State ; or (in the event of their not 
needing its helping hand) that they act in concert with it, and are emphatically the peo- 
ple's. I cannot but think, with a view to the principle and its tendency to elevate or 
depress the character of the industrious classes, that a Public Charity is immeasnraBly 
better than a Private Foundation, no matter how munificently Uie latter may be 
endowed. In our own country, [England,] where it has not, until within these latter 
days, been a very popular fashion with governments to display any extraordinary 
regard for the great mass of the people, or to recognise their existence as improveable 
creatures, private charities, unexampled in the history of the earth, have arisen, to do 
an incalculable amount of good among the destitute and afflicted. But the government 
o^ England, having neither act nor pai*t in them, is not in the receipt of any portion of 
the gratitude they inspire ; and, offering very little shelter or relief beyond that which 
is to be found in the workhouse and the jail, lias come, not unnaturally, to be looked 
upon by the poor rather as a stern master, quick to correct and punish, than a 
kind protector, merciful and vigilant in their hour of need." 

We have a long account, extending to nearly one hundred pages, of 
the various admirable public institutions in Boston and its neighbour- 
hood. But we have only space for a glance at — 

" The House of Industry. In that branch of it, which is devoted to the reception of 
old or otherwise helpless paupers, these words are painted on the walls ; " WoKTnr 
OF Notice. Self-Government, Qdibtude, and Peace, are Blessings.*' It 
is not assumed and taken for granted that being there, they must be evil-disposed and 
wicked people, before whose vicious eyes it is necessary to flourish threats and harsh 
restraints. They are met at the very thre«(iold with this mild appeal. All within 
doors is very plain and simple, as it ought to be, but arranged with a view to peace 
and comfort. It costs no more than any other plan vf arrangement, but it bespeaks an 
amount of consideration for those who are reduced to seek a shelter there, which putt 
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them at once upon their gratitude and good behayiour. Instead of being parcelled out 

in cpreat, long, rambling wards, where a certain amount of weazen life may mope, and 

pine, and shiver all day long, the building is divided into separate rooms, each with its 

ahAre of light and air. In these, the better kind of paupers live. They have a motive 

for exerUon and becoming pride, in the desire to make these little chambers comfortable 

and decent* I do not remember one but it was clean and neat, and had its plant or 

two upon the window-sill, or row of crockery upon the shelf, or small display of 

coloured prints upon the white-washed waU» or, perhaps, its wooden clock behind the 

door. 

** The orphans and young children are in an adjoining building ; separate from this, 
^ut a part of the same Instittttion. Some are such little creatures, that the stairs are 
of lilliputian measurement, fitted to their tiny strides. The same consideration 
for theur years and weakness is expressed in thehr very seats, which are perfect curi« 
ositiea, and look like articles of furniture for a pauper doll's-house. I can imagine the 
g^lee of our Poor Law Commissioners at the notion of these seats having arms 
and backs ; but small spines being of older date than theur occupation of the Board* 
room at Somerset House, I thought even this provision very merciful and kind. 

*'Here again, I was gpreatly pleased with the inscriptions on the wall, which 
"were scraps of plain morality, easily remembered and understood : such as " Love one 
another'* — '* Qod remembers the smallest creature in his creation :*' and straightforward 
advice of that nature. The books and tasks of these smallest of scholars were adapted , 
in the same judicious manner, to their childish powers. When we had examined these 
lessons, four morsels of girls (of whom one was blind) sang a little song, about 
the merry month of May, which I thought (being extremely dismal) would have suited 
an English November better. That done, we went to see their sleeping -rooms on the 
floor above, in which the arrangements were no less excellent and gentle than those we 
had seen below. And after observing that the teachers were of a class and character 
well suited to the spirit of the place, I took leave of the infants with a Ughter heart than 
ever I have taken leave of pauper infants yet." 

We wish the triumvirate of Somerset-house and the Custom-house, — 
those high-minded and compassionate gentlemen, who will not allow the 
aged inmates of our Irish bastiles to keep a few surplus cold potatoes, as a 
staj against the cravings of a hunger but half appeasedf ; and who fancy 
they clear themselves before God and man, if thej stretch the caoutchatio 
of arithmetic, to prove that the mortality of the infants conmiitted to 
their charge is only 35 per cent, per annum, instead of 55 or 65 — ^we 
heartily wish these gentlemen would take a lesson from the Americaa 
institutions. But their self-conceit is as great as Pharaoh's, and their 
hearts are as hard as his. If *< one rose from the dead," they would not 
be taught by him. One short passage more, with which Mr. Dickens 
concludes his account, and we pass to another scene : — 

"Such are the Institutions at South Boston! In all of them, the unfortunate 
or degenerate citizeqs of the State are carefully instructed in their duties both to God 
and man ; are surrounded by all reasonable means of comfort and happiness that their 

• Similar institutions, with the like beneficial result, are found in Paris, and, we be- 
lieve, in other parts of France. A very pleasant account of these appeared three or four 
yean ago in TaWt Edin. Mag, ; but we have not the volume by us to refer to. — Ed. 

t .We are well persuaded that there are some gentlemen among the Assbtant-Com- 
missioiiers who would act in a far differfpt spirit if left to their own discretion : but 
they are, for obvious reasons, altogether at the beck of the supreme junta, and have 
no will of thehr own.— Ed. 
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condition will admit of; are appealed to, as members of the ^eat haman ^aasSLjy hsm~ 
yer afflicted, indigent, or fallen ; are ruled by the strong Heart, and not bj- the street 
(though immeasurably weaker) Hand. I have described them at some leon^tli : ^r^&j^ 
because their worth demanded it; and secondly, because 1 mean to take tba 
for a model, and to content myself with saying of others we may come to, wlioae 
and purpose are the same, that in this or that respect they practically fail, o<r dxffiH-. 

** I wish by this account of them, imperfect in its execution, but in its joat 
honest, I could hope to conyey to my readers one hundredth part of the 
the sights I have described, afforded me." 

Mr. Dickens next carries his readers to the factories of ILiovrelL fie 
states that he is well acquainted with the manufacturing towns in Enf- 
land. His testimony as to the superior condition of the American arti- 
sans is therefore of the greater value. 

'< I happened to arrive at the first factory just as the dinner hour waa over, and tke 
girls were returning to their work ; indeed the stairs of the mill were thronged w^ 
them as I ascended. They were all well-dressed, but not to my thinking abore titer 
eondition : for I lilce to see the humbler classes of society careful of their dress and 
i^ipearance, and even, if they please, decorated with such little trinkets as txmt 
witliin the compass of their means. Supposing it confined within reasonable limits. 1 
would always encourage this kind of pride, as a wortliy element of self-respect, in wsq 
person I employed; and should no more be deterred from doing ao^ because sans 
wretched female referred her fall to a love of dress, than I would allow my coostn»- 
tion of the real intent and meaning of the Sabbath to be influenced by any wamisg t» 
the wen-disposed, founded on his back-sUdings on that particular day, which m^ 
emanate from the rather doubtful authority of a murderer in Newgate. 

" These fS"^ ^ ^ ^^® ^^> ^^® ^ ^^^ dressed : and that phrase neceaaarify ia- 
dudes extreme cleanliness. They had serviceable bonnets, good warm cloaks, aad 
shawls ; and were not above clogs and pattens. Moreoveri there were places fai tk 
mill in which they could deposit these things without injury ; and there wer« conve^ 
niences for washing. They were healthy in appearance, many of them remarkiMyio^ 
and had the manners and deportment of young women : not of degraded bmtea of bw> 
den. If I had seen in one of those mills (but I did not, though I looked for somethiaf 
of this kind with a sharp eye), the most lisping, mincing, affected, and ridiculous joiiaf 
creature that my imagination could suggest, I should have thought of the cardsBB, 
moping, slatternly, degpraded, dull reverse (I have seen that), and should have been stiB 
well pleased to look upon her. 

'* The rooms in which they worked were as well ordered as themselves. In tihe 
windows of some, there were green plants, which were trained to shade the giass ; ia 
ally there was as mnch fresh air, cleanliness, and comfort, as the nature of the ooea- 
pation would possibly admit of. Out of so large a number of females, many of whoB 
were only then just verg^g upon womanhood, it may be reasonably supposed that soom 
were delicate and fragile in appearance : no doubt there were. But I solemnly de- 
clare, that from all the crowd I saw in the diffiBrent factories that day, I cannot recal 
or separate one young face that gave me a painful impression ; not one young giri 
whom, assuming it to be matter of necessity, that she should gain her bread by tte 

ll^our of her hands, I would have removed from those works if I had had the power. 

# * • • « 

•* I am now going to state three facts, wldch vrill startle a large class of readers en 
tills side of the Atlantic very much. 

'* Firstly, there is a jdnt-stock piano in a great many of the boarding-hooMS. Se- 
condly, nearly all these young ladies subscribe to circulating libraries. Thirdly, ll^y 
have got up among themselves a periodical called Thb Lowbll OFPSanio, *< A re- 
pository of original articles, written exdusively by females actively employed la tte 
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xnillSy'*— .wfaioh is duly printed, published, and sold ; and whereof I brought away iroiK 
XfO^nrell four hundred good solid pages, which I have read from beginning to end. 

*' The large class of readers, startled by these facts, will exclaim, with one v<Aeo 
** How very preposterous!" On my deferentially inquiring- why, they will answer, 
** Tbfese things are above thefar station." In re^y to that objection, I would beg to 
ask what their station is. 

** It is their station to work. And they do work. They labour in these mills, upon 
an aTerage, twelve hours a day, which is unquestionably work, and pretty tight work 
too. Perhaps it is above their station to indulge in such amusements, on any terms. 
Aro we quite sure that we in England have not formed our ideas of " the station" of 
'Working people, from accustoming ourselves to the contemplation of that class as they 
are, and not as they might be ? I think that if we examine our own feelings, we shall 
find that the pianos, and the circulating libraries, and even the Lowell Offering, 
Blartle na by thar novelty, and not by their bearing upon any abstract question of 
r^ht or wrong. 

*' For myself, I know no station in which the occupation of to-day cheerfully done 
and the occupation of to-morrow cheerfully looked to, any one of these pursuits is not 
most humanising and laudable. I know no station which is rendered more endurable 
to the person in it, or more safe to the person out of it, by having ignorance for its 
aaaoeiate. I know no station which has a right to monopolize the means of mutual 
inatruction, improvement, and rational entertainment, or which has ever continued to 
tie a station very long, after seeking to do so." * « • 

« In this brief account of Lowell, and inadequate expresuon of the gratification it 
yielded me, and cannot fail to afford to any foreigner to whom the condition of such 
people at home is a subject of interest and anxious speculation, I have carefully ab- 
stained from drawing a comparison between these factories and those of our own land. 
Many of the circumstai^ces whose strong influence has been at work for years in 
our manufacturing towns have not arisen here ; and there is no manufacturing popu* 
lation in Lowell, so to speak : for these girls (often the daughters of small farmers) 
oome from other States, remain a few years in the mills, and then go home for good. 

'* The contrast would be a strong one, for it would be between the Good and Evil, 
the living light and deepest shadow. I abstain from it, because I deem it just to do 
10. But I only the more earnestly adjure all those whose eyes may rest on these 
pages, to pause and reflect upon the cUfference between this town and those great 
haunts of desperate misery : to call to mind, if they can, in the midst of party strife and 
squabble, the efforts that must be made to purge them of their suffering and danger, 
and last, and foremoet, to remember how the precious time is rushing by.*' 

This is, we think, good writing, and admirable sense. For manj pas- 
sages of a similar tendency we must refer our readers to the book itself. 
New York is the next stage in Boz's peregrinations, and here we have 
onlj room for a single scene : — 

" Warm weather I The sun strikes upon our heads at this open window, as though 
its rays were concentrated through a burning-glass ; but the day is in its zenith, and 
the season mi unusual one. Was there ever such a sunny street as this Broadwi^. 
The pavement stones are polished with the tread of feet until they shine again ; the 
red bricks of the houses might be yet in the dry, hot kilns ; and the roofs of those om- 
niboses look as though, if water were poured on them, they would hiss and smoke, 
and amen like half- quenched fires. No stint of omnibuses here! Half a dozen have 
go&e by witUn as many minutes. Plenty of hackney oabe and coaches too ; gigs, 
phaetons, large-wheeled tflburies, and private oarriages--rather of a clumsy make, and 
sol very different from the public vehicles, but built for the heavy roads beyond the 
city pavement. Negro coachmen and white ; in straw hats, black hats, white hats, 
glazed ci^s, ftir caps; in coats of drab, bhick, brown, green, blue, nankeen, striped 

3h2 
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jean and linen ; and there, in that one instance (look while it paaaeiij or it 'wiD be too 
late), in smta of livery. Some southern republican that, who puts his blacks in sxj- 
form, and swells with Sultan pomp and power. Yonder, where that phaeton with thr 
well-clipped pair of grays has stopped — standing at their heads now — is a Xcvks^^v 
groom, who has not been very long in these parts, and looks sorrowfonj' roond fes i 
companion pair of top-boots, which he may traverse the city half a jear 'witkovt meet- 
ing. Heaven save the ladies, how they dress ! We have seen more <*oloiirs in these 
ten minutes, than we should have seen elsewhere, in as many days. What Tarioaspan- 
Bols ! what rainbow silks and sattins ! what pinking of thin stockings, and pin^iiii^ of 
thin sh6e8, and fluttering of ribbons and silk tassels, and display of rich cloaks wiii 
gaudy hoods and linings I The young gentlemen are fond, you see, of turning dowa 
their shirt collars and cultivating their whiskers, especially under the chin ; but tl^ 
cannot approach the ladies in their dress or bearing, being, to say the tmlh, ha- 
manity of quite another sort. Byrons of the desk and counter I pass on, and let le «€« 
what kind of men those are behind ye : those two labourers in holidaj dotfaes, c^ 
whom one carries in his hand a crumpled scrap of paper, from which he tries to 8p«0 
out a hard name, while the other looks about for it on all the doors and windows 

'* Irishmen both ! You might know them, if they were masked, by their longr-taiM 
blue coats and bright buttons, and their drab trousers, which they wear like men wei 
used to working dresses, who are easy in no others. It would be hard to keep yosr 
ifiodel republics going, without the countrymen and countrywomen of those two labc«- 
ers. For virho else would dig, and delve, and drudge, and do domestic work, ts^ 
make canals and roads, and execute great lines of Internal Improvement ! Jrisfamea 
'both, and sorely puzzled too, to find out what they seek. Let us go down and hf^ 
them, for the love of home, and that spirit of liberty which admits of honest service t^ 
honest men, and honest work for honest bread, no matter what it be. 

** That's well ! We have got at the right address at last, though it is vrritten ia 
strange characters truly, and might have been scrawled with the blunt handle of the 
spade the writer better knows the use of. than a pen. Their way lies yonder, bat 
what business takes them there ? They cai^ savings : to hoard up ? No. They are 
brothers, those men. One crossed the sea alone, and worldng very hard for one half year, 
and living harder, saved funds enough to bring the other out. That done, they worked 
together, side by side, contentedly sharing hard labour and hard living for another 
term, and then their sisters came, and then another brother, and lastly, their old mo- 
ther. And what now ? Why, the poor old crone is restless in a strange land, and 
yearns to lay her bones, she says, among her people in the old grave-yard at hocne : 
and BO they go to pay her passage back : and God help her and them, and every sim- 
ple heart, and all who turn to the Jerusalem of their younger days, and have an altar- 
fire upon the cold hearth of their fathers !'* 

Shake bands, Charles Dickens ! and the blessing of God be with joa 
wherever you go. 

New York has its sites of ruin too, and thronged abodes of cowering 
wretchedness. One scene in particular, which is very powerfully 
sketched, might be taken for a picture of the worst parts of the Dublin 
Liberty^ did it not turn out at the close that the inmates of the former 
are— negroes I Many of the prisons also in New York appear to be the 
direct reverse of the lauded institutions of Massachusetts ; but New 
York is that odious thing, a great metropolis, abounding in commerce 
and manufactures ; and being into the bargain a seaport, and the firontier 
city of America, it combines, in one expressive epitome, some of the 
worst diseases and vices of the Old World and the New. The black 
slaves of the South and the white slaves of Europe have here a sort of 
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i-efuge. Of their livingy no especial care appears to be taken ; bat they 

liave ample permission to die, and plentifully avail themselves thereof. 

Dark as are some of the shades in Mr. Dickens* picture of what the 

.'Yankees call the "Empire city," he appears to have felt the kindness 

shown him there, and keenly regretted his final parting from the warm 

friends he had made among its inhabitantf : — 

** I never thought that going back to England, returning to all who are dear to me, 
and to pursuits that have insensibly grown to be a part of my nature, I could have felt 
so much sorrow as I endured, when I parted at last, on board this ship, with the 
friends who had accompanied me from this city. I never thought the name of any 
place, BO far away and so lately known, could ever associate itself in my mind with 
the crowd of affectionate remembrances that now cluster about it. There are those in 
this city, who would brighten, to me, the darkest winter-day that ever glimmered and 
-went out in Li^land ; and before whose presence even home grew dim, when they 
and I exchanged that painful word which mingles with our every thought and deed ; 
which haunts our cradle-heads in infancy, and closes up the vista of our lives in age." 

This, the reader will say, is not the language of an enemy to America ; 
and yet we fear the Americans will overlook this and many other testi- 
monies of gratitude and affection, in their wrath at the indignities offered 
to the woTship^ped palladia of their Congress and their Press. 

Philadelphia and Washington come next under Mr. Dickens' observa- 
tion ; but as his impressions of these places are on the whole unfavour- 
able, we shall not linger there. We shaU only remark that at Philadel- 
phia he took occasion to examine minutely into the once vaimted system 
of Solitary Confinement. His deliberate opinion of that diabolical in- 
vention, is altogether such as we would have expected from any man 
with a heart. Mr. Dickens took the pains to make himself familiar with 
all the details of the institution, where that system is deemed to have 
been most successful. The result of his enquiries is unfeigned disgust 
and horror ; and he has denounced the hell-bom humbug with a simple 
yet thrilling eloquence, which will yet make its way where more studied 
and formal argument would have sought for admission in vain. But ta 
this we can only refer our readers. We will not do the author the in- 
justice of garbling it by imperfect extracts. 

But some of our readers, — who take less interest in public institutions 
and other evidences of social progress and popular amelioration than 
Mr. Dickens and ourselves, — ^are anxious for a Sketch by Boz. Well, 
what do they say to the following, taken on board a canal boat that plies 
from Harrisburgh to the Alleghanies : — 

Sketch by Boz. — The InquitUive Man and the Brown Forester. 

*' There was a man on board this boat, v^ith a light fresh-coloured face, and a pep- 
per-and-salt suit of clothes, who was the most inquisitive fellow that can possibly be 
imagined. He never spoke otherwise than interrogatively. He was an embodied en- 
qoiry. Sitting down or standing up, still or moving, walking the deck or taking his 
meals, there he was, with a great note of interrogation in each eye, two in his cocked 
ears, two more in his tumed-np nose and chin, at least half a dozen more about the 
comers of his mouth, and the largest one of all in his h«ir, which was brushed, perdy 
df Us forehead in a flazea clomp. Every button in his clothes said, * £h ? What's 
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ihat? Did 7<m speak? Sajthatagcia, will you?* Hawasflhragw «id0 

the endumted hride who drore her hnilwod frantio; always naUaaa* 

for answers; perpetuaUy seeking and never finding. There never was socb a 

nan. 

" I^wore a fur coat at that time, and before we were well dear of 4iie wiMvf^ lie 
tioned me concerning it, and its price, and where I hought it, and wlieo, 
h was, and^rhat it weighed, and what it cost Then lie took notiee of waj «r«Mtefc» mi. 
asked what that cost, and whether it was a French watch, and where I ^ot it, and ham 
I got it, and whether I booglit it or had it given me, and how it went, and where the 
keyhole was, and when I wound it, every night or every morning, and wheChor I ever 
tegot to wind it at all, and if I did, what then ? Where had I been to last, saA 
where was I goiqg next, and where was I going sfter that, and had I seen the Presi- 
dent, and what did he say, and what did I say, and what did he say when I had sa^ 
that? <£h? I^or now 1 do tell r 

"Finding that nothing would satisfy him, I evaded his questions after the fir^ score 
or two, and in particular pleaded ignorance respecting the name oif the for wheresf 
the coat was made. I am unable to say whether this was the reason, but that cost 
fascinated him ever afterwards ; he usually kept close behind me as I walked, sad 
moved as I moved, that he might look at it the better ; and he firequently drved iasA 
narrow places after me at the risk of his life, that he mig^t have the satisfaction of pss- 
sing his hand up the back, and rubbing it the wrong wi^. 

" We had another odd specimen on board, of a different kind. This was a thin^&eied, 
iQwre^ured man of middle age and stature^ dressed in a dusty drshbiah-eQloBred 
suit, such as I never saw before. He was perfectly quiet during the first pairt of Ike 
journey ; Indeed I don't remember having so much as seen him until he 
out by circumstances, as g^eat men often are. The conjunction of events whMi 
him famous, happened, briefly, thus. 

^' The oanal extends to the foot of the mountam, and there, of oawse, it atcipa; fts 
mssengers being conveyed across it by land carriage, and taken on afterwards by 
another canal-boat, the counterpart of the first, which awaits them on the other side. 
There are two canal lines of passage-boat ; one is called The. Express, and one (a 
cheaper one) The Pioneer. The Pioneer gets first to the mounlun, and waits Car Tke 
£xpress people to come up ; both sets of passengers b^g conveyed aorosa it at the 
same time. We were the Express company ; but wjben we had crossed the mooalaki 
and had come to the second boat, the proprietors .took it into their heads to draft afl 
the Pioneers Into it likewise, so that we were five-andforty at least, and the accession 
of passengers was not at all of that kind which improved the prospect of steeping at 
night. Our people grumbled at tMs, as people do in such cases ; but SHlfered the boat 
to be towed off with the whole freight aboard neveitheless ; and away we went down 
the canal. At home, I should have protested lustily, hot being a foreigner here, I held 
my peace. Not so this psssenger. He cleft a path among the people on deck, (we 
were nearly all on deck), and without addressing anybody whomsoever, soliloquised as 
follows : — 

** ' This may suit yo», this may, but it don't suit me. Tl^ may be all very weil with 
Down Eaaters and men of Boston raising, but it won't suit my figure no how ; sad ao 
two ways about that : and so I tell you. Now I I'm from the brown forests of the 
Mississippi, / am, and when the sun shines on me, it does shine — a little. It don't 
glinmier where / live, the sun don*t No. I'm a brown forester, I am. I ant a 
Johnny Cake. There are no smooth skins where I live. We're rough men there. 
Bather. If Down Easters and men of Boston raising like this, Tm glad of H, bet I'm 
none of that raising nor of that breed. No. This company wants a little flrinir* ^ 
does. I'm the wrong sort of man for e'm, / am. They won't like me, thetf woa^ 
This is piling of it up, a little too modntunofis, this is.' At the end of every one of 
•these short sentences he turned upon his heel, and walked the o&er way ; cheehing 
himself abruptly when he had finished another short sentence, and turning back agiin. 
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** Xt w impOBiible for me to s^y what terrific meesiog wm hiddea in the words of 
tills l>rowii forester, bat I know that the other passengers looked on in a sort of ad- 
•«*^**4*¥g horror, and that presentlj the boat was put back to the wharf, and as many of 
tike Pioneers as conld be coaxed or bullied into going away, were got rid of. 

«* IBHien we started again, some of the boldest spirits on board made bold to say to 

tlia obTioQS occasion of this improvement in onr protects, ' Much obliged to you, sir :** 

"vrlkiereunto the brown forester (waving his hand, and still walking up and down as be- 

Core^y replied, ' Noi yon an't. YouVe none o' my raising. You may act for yourselres ; 

jf9w may. I have pinted out the way. Down Easters and Johnny Cakes can follow if 

they please. I an't a Jolmny Cake, 7 an't I am from the brown forests of the Bfis- 

Biasippi, / am' — and so on, as before. He was unanimously voted one of the tables for 

his bed at night— there is a great contest for the tables— in consideration of his public 

serTices : and he had the warmest comer by the stove thronghout the rest of the jour« 

ney. But I never could find out that he did anything except sit there ; nor did I hear 

him apeak again until, in the midat of the bustle and turmoQ of getting the luggage 

suabore in the dark at Pittsburg, I stumbled over him as he sat smoking a cigar on the 

cabin steps, and heard him muttering to himself, with a short laugh of defiance, ' I an't 

a Johnny Cake, / an't I'm from the brown forests of the Mississippi, / am, damme V 

I am inclined to argue from this, that he had never left off saying so ; but I could not 

make affidavit of that part of the story, if required to do so by my Queen and country." 

Well, that is piettj good, we think. And now for what is in our 
mind the gem of the book ; or at all events, onlj rivalled by the aketch 
of the Irishmen in New York, which we have already quoted. 

THE INDIAN DIPI*OHATI8T. 

" Leaving Cincinnati at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, we embarked for Louisvilla 
in the Pike steam-boat, which, carrying the mails, was a packet c^ a much better dass 
tban that in which we had come from Pittsburg. As this passage does not occupy 
more than twelve or thirteen hours, we airangr^ to go ashore that night : not coveting 
the distinction of sleeping in a stato-roon, when it was poeeihle to sleep anywhere else. 
'* There chanced to be on board this boat, in addition to the usual dreary crowd of 
passengers, one Pitchlynn, a chief of the Choctaw tribe of Indians, who 9tmt ta hi» 
card to me, and with whom I had the pleasure of a long conversation. 

" He spoke English perfectly well, though he had not begun to leam the language, 

he told me, until he was a young man grown. He had read many bookg ; and Seoii'0 

poeiry appeared to have left a etrong impreeriom an hu mind : eepeciaify the openimg qf 

the Latfy of the Lake^ and the great battle eeene in Marmiom, in which, no douhtf jrom 

the eongenialitg of the euhjeeU to hie own pureuitt and taetee, he had great intereet and 

delight. He appeared to understand correctly all he had read; and whatever fiction 

had enlisted his sympathy in its belief, had done so keenly and earnestly, I migh^ 

almost say fiercely. He was dressed in our ordinary every-day costume, which hung 

ahoai his fine figure loosely, and with indHFerent grtLC^, On my telling him that I re. 

gretted not to see him in his own attire, he threw up his right arm, for a moment, at 

tfaeugh he were brandisliing some heavy weapon, and answered, as he let it faSX affsdn, 

that his race were losing many things beside their dress, and would soon be seen upon 

the earth no more : but he wore it at home, — he added proudly. 

" He told me that he had been away from his home, west d the Mississippi, seren- 
leen months : and was now returning. He had been cliiel^ at Washington on some 
negocistions pending between his tribe and the government : which were not settled 
yet, (he sidd in a melancholy way), and he feared never would be : for what oonld a few 
foot Indians do, agafaut such welUskilled men of business as the whites ? He had no 
>ove for Washington ; tired of towns and cities very soon ; and longed for the Forsit 
tad the Prairie. 

" / aeked him what he thought of Congrees t Be answered, with a emUe, that it wamttd 
df^"^* M an htdian'e egee. 
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He would Tery much like, he said, to see England before he died ; and mpdke ^nA 
much interest about the great things to be seen there. When I told htm of that ciias- 
ber in the British Museum wherein are preserved household memoriala of a race tte 
ceased to be, thousands of years ago, he was very attentive, and it was not liard to see 
that he had a reference in his mind to the gradual fading away of his own people. 

" This led us to speak of Mr. Catlin's gallery, which he praised hig'hljr : citwern^ 
that his own portrait was among the collection, and that all the likenesses -were * ele- 
gant.* Mr. Cooper, he said, had painted the Red Man well ; and so would X, lie knen'. 
if I would go home with him and hunt buffaloes, which he was quite aiudoiis I sIkkzU 
do. When I told him that supposing I went, I should not be very likely to d^unagpe the 
buffikloes much, he took it as a great joke and laughed heartily. 

" He was a remarkably handsome man : some years past forty I should jnd^e ; wkk 
long black hair, an aquiline nose, broad cheek bones, a sunburnt complexion, aad a 
very bright, keen, dark, and piercing eye. There were but twenty thousand of the 
Choctaws left, he said, and their number was decreasing every day. A few of loi 
brother chiefs had been obliged to become civilised, and to make themselves acquainted 
with what the whites knew, for it was their only chance of existence. Bat tbej were 
not many ; and the rest were as they always had been. He dwelt on this : and satd 
several times that unless they tried to assimilate themselves to their conquerors, they 
must be swept away before the strides of civilised society. 

** When we shook hands at parting, I told him he must come to England, as be 
longed to see the land so much : that I should hope to see him there, one day ; and 
that I could promise him he would be well received and kindly treated. He was e^ 
dently pleased with this assurance, though he rejoined with a good-humoured snule aiuf 
an arch shake of his head, that the English used to be very fond of the Bed Men 
when they wanted their help, but had not cared much for them, since. 

" He took his leave ; as stately and complete a gentleman of Nature's «»aiH«g- ^g. 
ever I beheld ; and moved among the people in the boat, another kind of being. He 
sent me a lithographed portrait of himself soon afterwards ; very like, though scarcely 
handsome enough ; which I have carefully preserved in memory of our brief ac- 
quaintance." 

This is to our minds very beautiful. It has all the grace and sim- 
plicity of a chapter from Goldsmith or Sterne. The italics are our own; 
Ibut we will not at this moment offer any further remark. If it does not 
fiet our readers thinking, they have colder hearts and duller brains than 
we give them credit for ; and comment on our part would be useless. 

A considerable portion of the second volume relates to Canada, which, 
short as was his stay in America, Mr. Dickens found time to visit 
Here, it is hardly necessary to say, he is much more at home, and amply 
satisfied with what he finds of progress and prosperity. And indeed, 
if his testimony be not too partial, that country is thriving apace. We 
have only room for a single remark of more general interest, called forth 
from our thoughtful tourist by his meeting some humble emigrants in 
the packet from Quebec to Montreal : — 

*' The vessel in which we returned from Quebec to Montreal was crowded with 
them, and at night they spread their beds between decks (those who had beds, at least), 
and slept so close and thick about our cabm door, that the passage to and fro was quite 
blocked up. They were nearly all English ; from Gloucestershire the greater part, 
and had had a long-winter passage out : but it was wonderful to see how clean the 
children had been kept, and how untiring in their love and self-denial all the poor pa- 
rents were. 

** Cantos we may, and as we shall to the end of all things, it is very much harder for 
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tlie poor to be Tirtaoiu than it is for the rich ; and the good that is in them shines the 
Ini^hter for it. In many a noble mansion lives a man, the best of hnsbands and of 
fiathers, whose private worth in both capacities is justly landed to the skies. But bring 
liim here, upon this crowded deck. Strip from his fair young wife her silken dress and 
je'wels, unbind her braided hair, stamp early wrinkles on her brow, pinch her pale cheek 
imtb. care and much privation, array her faded form in coarsely patched attire, let there 
1>e nothing but his love to set her forth or deck her out, and you shall put it to the proof 
indeed. So change his station in the world, that he shall see in those young things who 
climb about his knee : not records of his wealth and name : but little wrestlers vnth 
liim for his daily bread ; so many poachers on his scanty meal ; so many units to divide 
his every sum of comfort^ and farther to reduce its small amount. In lieu of the 
endearments of childhood in its sweetest aspect, heap upon him all its pains and wants» 
its sicknesses and ills, its fretfulness, caprice, and querulous endurance ; let its prattle 
bOy not of engaging infant fancies, but of cold, and thirst, and hunger : and if his 
fatherly affection outlive all this, and he be patient, watchful, tender ; careful of his 
children's lives, and mindful always of thdr joys and sorrows ; then send him back to 
Parliament, and Pulpit, and to Quarter Sessions, and when he hears fine talk of the de- 
pravity of those who live from hand to mouth, and labour hard to do it, let him speak 
up, as one who knows, and tell those holders forth that they, by parallel with such a 
class, should be High Angels in their daily lives, and lay but humble siege to Heaven 
at last. 

" Which of us shall say what he would be, if such realities, with small relief or 
change all through his days, were his 1 Looking round upon these people : far from 
home, houseless, indigent, wandering, weary with travel and hard living : and seeing 
how patiently they nursed and tended their young children ; how they consulted ever 
their wants first, then half supplied theur own ; what gentle ministers of hope and faith 
the women were ; how the men profited by their example ; and how very, very seldom 
even a moment's petulance or harsh complaint broke out among them : I felt a stronger 
love and honour of my kind come glowing on my heart, and wished to God there had 
been many Atheists in the better part of human nature there, to read with ma 
this simple lesson in the book of Life.*' 

With this we may appropriately conclude. His lively popular sympa- 
thies Mr. Dickens evinces on many occasions. He understands the 
people, and therefore fails not to feel for them and with them. And 
if he has no great liking for democratic crotchets or popular excesses, 
his testimony to thq worth of the people of his own and other countries, 
his warm wishes for their amelioration, and impassioned appeals for the 
supply of their many wants, — above all, their want of wise guidance and 
good government, — are only the more valuable as coming from a man 
whose objects are above suspicion. In disquisitions of this nature, scat- 
tered through the work before us, Mr. Dickens has appeared in a new 
character ; and though he cannot expect any immediate increase to a re* 
putation already so widely extended, we are confident the ultimate result 
will be to give him a higher and more enduring position in public esti- 
mation and respect. England is at the present time most sadly in want 
of honest political writing. We know few men who could more effectu- 
ally supply that want than Mr. Dickens ; and we should be rejoiced to 
see him occasionally throw aside the tambour-frame of domestic fiction, 
and wield the falchion of indignant remonstrance in behalf of national 
morals and popular rights. 
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TO ▲ DBW DBOP. 

CUld of the night, 
80 bright and simple, gUttering and dear. 

The sparkling herald of the morning ligfat» 
80 pretty and so small, a tiny sphere 

Of purer radiance than the fairest gem 

That ever graced an eastern diadem ! 

Out of the flowers. 
Filled with their lavish fragrance, thon hast jjmwtA^ 

In their folds seeming to have slept the hoara 
Of night away — and when its gloom was past. 

AaA. morning bid the slumbering world awake^ 

Out of their silken bondage thou didst break. 

But can it be. 
That the reftdgent blossoms have no diarm 

To keep thee ? Is their fragrance known to thae ? 
Or will their downy sorfiuse do thee harm. 

That thou shoold'st make so yery short a stay. 

And to the oold dark grave thus steal away? 

Could'st thou not hold 
A few short seconds on the shining flower. 

And sparlde like a drop of liquid gold 
In the warm sunbeams, till their genial power 

Had called thee to themselves ? Thus would they vmre 

ny orient beauty from the ndsome grave. 

And then when gone, 
JTust as if seeking whither thou haat fled. 

Another sparldlng crystal drop comes on. 
And also falls among its brethren — dead I 

Onward to death successively they fly, 

Glitter a moment, and then cbroop and die. 

And dius shall we 
Fall fr^m this sinning world, almost UBknawii, 

Into the grave — forgotten, juat like thee ; 
Our loss is scarce perceived, and not alone. 

Too often they for whom we would have died. 

Scared by our fall, soon slumber by our side. 

But he— the King — 
Who called us from the dust— who gave us breaths 

Who formed from nothing each created tiling, 
Onr OOD, who made the world— who coaqaared derth ■ 

Should we deserve His glorious face to se^ 

Calls us to share His inmiortality. 

Our souls then rise 
From death, to meet a sun more bright than thine ; 

We soar from earth into the glistening skles^ 
In His pure radiance evermore to shine ; 

Nor re-descend, like thee— there's nought to aerer 

Us from our God ; vrith him we live and raigBftreTac 
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^A]|te V] ^ifiA* The air we now have to present to our musical readers 
is another gem from that rare cabinet^ our ^^Miscellaueous CoUectioD/* which 
suited the plaintive character of Callanan's lines so admirably, that we had 
no difficulty in at once determining that^ as they almost seemed to be made 
for one another, it was our duty to unite them ; and we trust the charms of 
each will be enhaneed by their being heard together. 



« MABY O'HAEA." 

Though dark fate hath reft me of all that was sweet, 
Aad widely we BeTer»-*too widely to meet. 
Obi jet iHiile one life pulea remaina in thie heart, 
*TwiU remember thee, Mary, wherever thou art. 

How aad were the glance* at parting we threw, 
Ko word could we speak, but the at&ed adieu, 
Hy lj|ie o'er thy cold cheek all raptureless passed, 
Twaa the first time I pressed it — ^it must be the last 

Bat whv should I dwell thus on scenes that but pain. 
Or think on thee, Mary, when thinking is rain? 
Thy name to this bosom now sounds lUce a knell ; 
My fond one— -my dear one — for ever — farewell! 

No. XXXIX 

The next air in our present selection ia o a widely diflerent character 
firom the last ; it is full of life and fun, as might be expected from the 
thoroughly Irish words which have been associated with it. We do not 
know the antient name of the air, which we obtained from our worthy ally^ 
Paddy Conneely, under its present desigoation. When Peel introduced 
his police force into Ireland, they were universally detested by the natives 
far their tymmical and inquisitorial character, so cUfferent from the military, 
whose place they were intended to take in the rural districts; the consequence 
was, that when the following admirable satire on that body was written^ (we 
beliere, by an Irish peasant) it spread like wildfire throughout the length and 
hrsMJlh of the land, and there was scarcely a village in the whole country, 
fdiere the ttinemnt ballad singer did not reap a rich harvesti by shouting 
forth the popular song of 
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THE PEELEB AND THE GOAT. 

As a Bansha Feeler was oat one night, On duty and patrdDlng OKI 

He met a goat upon the road. That seemed to be a-strolling oh I 

With bay'net fixed he sallied forth, And caught him by the weaxen oh ! 

And thundered out a dreadful oath That he*d " send him to New Zealand oh f 

Goat $ptak9. 
Oh mercy, sir," the Goat replied, " Pray let me tell my story ohl 
I am no rogae, nor Ribbonman, nor Croppy, Whig, nor Tory oh I 
Nor guilty, sir, of any crime ; Of petty or high treason oh 1 
*< Our tribe is wantin' at this time. For 'tis the ranting season oh 1" 

Peeler tpeakt. 
" It is in Tain that you complain, Or give your tongue such bridle oh 1 
" You're absent from your dwelling place, Disorderly and idle oh 1 
" Your hoary locks will not prevail, Nor your sublime oration ohl 
*' For Peelers* act will you transport, By your own information ohl 

Goat epeaks, 
" No penal laws did I transgress. By deed or combination oh I 
*' I have no certain place of rest. Nor house of habitation ohl 
*' But Bansha is my dwelling place. Where I was bred and bom oh 1 
*< I'm descended from an honest race. That's all the trade Tve leam'd ohP 

Peeler epeake, 
" I will chastise your insolence. And violent behaviour oh I 
" Well bound to Cashel you'll be sent. Where you will gain no favour oh I 
*' The Magistrates will sll consent To sign your condemnation oh I 
" From thence to Cork you will be sent For speedy transportation ohP 

Goat apeaki, 
" This parish and the ndghbourhood Are peaceable and tranquil oh! 
'* There's no disturbance here, thank God, And long may it continue so I 
" Your oath I don't regard a pin. To make out my conmuttal oh 1 
** For my jury will be gentlemen. Who'll grant me my acquittal oh I" 

Peeler tpeaka, 
" Let the consequence be what it will A Peeler's power 111 let you know ! 
" 111 handcuff you at all events. And march you off to prison oh! 
You villian, sure you can't deny Before the Judge and Jury oh 1 
With you I did find two long spears which threatened me with fniy O !** 

G&at epeake. 
I'm certain, if you were not drunk, With whiskey, rum, or brandy oh! 
" You would not have such gallant spunk. To be so bold and manly oh 1 
' You readily would let me pass, If I had sterling handy oh ! 
To treat you to a poteen glass, — Oh I it's then I'd be the dandy ohl** 
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No- XL. 

This is a specimen of the Irish Reel, which we also ohtained from Faddj 
Conneely, by whom it was called " The Flogging Reel ;*' — and the name 
of it is undoubtedly the most strikingly chaiacteristic mark of its national 
roigin* 

No. XLI. 

^oll Cl5eA|ti)A|5, is another of those airs which we obtained in the 
olden time from poor O'Reilly. Who this pleasant Dame ''MoU Tiemey" 
may have been, and who was the author of this effort to immortalize her in 
Irish song, are points on which we are unfortunately unable to throw any 
light at present. She must nevertheless, we opine, ha?e been a comical lass» 
and we trust our readers will rejoice at the introduction, and Urn no time (as 
she is remarkable for her liveliness and spirit) in ^making her acquaintance." 
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T£MP£BANCE BAND MUSIC. 

On No. 3 of oar Scares, ** The Brown Maid," we have a few remarks to 

make. In the first place : if the third fiute he in the hand, our first line 

should he copied out a third lower, and there should he tteo sharps in the 

si^TUMture (i. e. at the heginning of each line) instead of one JUU, 2ndly, 

Uie small notes on the first eight hars of theck^ /i^umclarionette(the second 

line of our score) is in reality a hoMSOon part ; and may be played on that 

instrument with good effect, if transposed into the bass cliff: on this subject, 

see "what we have said in our "general preliminary remarks" below. The 

real ad libitum clarionette commences after the eighth bar, and if there be an 

£ flat clarionette in the band, this part may be played on it by writing it out 

a third lower, and putting two sharps instead of one flat in the signature. 

No. 4 of our band music is ** Molly Astore,'* in which .we have given the 
bassoon part ; on this arrangement we have no particular remark to make : 
we shall therefore proceed to commence the second part of our plan. We 
fear what we shall have to say on the instruments separately, may appbab 
of very little use to several of our readers : we must beg of them, therefore, 
to suspend their judgment on this point, until we have gone through the 
separate subjects in the way we propose to do ; for we hope, when this has 
been effected, that we shall be enabled to give, in a much simpler form, the 
necessary instructions, which will enable persons of very moderate musical 
acquirements, to write out the parts of our score for other instruments (in 
case the exact instruments for which the music has been arranged are not 
used in any particular band.) Thus, for instance, to write out a B flat cla- 
rionette part so as to answer for a C clarionette, &c. 

GBNSBAL PRELIMINARir REMARKS. 

Only two cliffs (the treble and bass,) have been introduced into our scores, 
iu the former 




B 

the note on the first (or lowest) of the ^ve lines is called £ and the second 
•note given in our example, which is on a line immediately below the first 
line is called Tenor C. In the bass cliff 



^m 



O 



the note found on the first line is G, and the second note here given, which 
is on a line immediately above the fifth line, is the same as the second 
note in the example of the treble cliff, viz. Tenor C A clear recollec- 
tion of this will be foimd necessary, to understand what we shall have to 
say respecting the compass, or extent of scale of the various instruments, 
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as well as of their mutual relations ; and by reckoning (up or down^ hem 
this note in each cliff, there will be no difficulty in ascertaining the poaitkng 
of the notes in the bass and treble, which are the same with cme mnoiha. 
We propose to commence with a short account of 

THE FLUTE. 

Softness and sweetness of tone are the chief chaiaeterbtics of this inslra- 
ment, and although its scale takes in nearly three octaves, (from tenor C 
up to high B flat) it is to be observed that in ** Harmony MtrnkT (L e, 
music for a band of wind instrument only) the lowest octane is a^doa 
made use of at all, inasmuch as the higher notes are by &r the most eAe- 
tive in combination with other instruments. The tenor C^ and C sliaip, 
indeed^ are not to be found on many flutes, and accordingly the common or 
Concert Flute is sometimes called the D flute, from that being its lowest note, 
and we have represented it as such in the Flute Scale, No. I. The eaaieat 
keys to play in on it are Gt, D, and C ; then F, B flat, and £ flat ma^, 
(together with the relative minors of each of those keys.) Ke3rs with fiwr 
er five sharps (viz. E and B major) are the most difficult for the pet fa ma 
on this flute. The Piccolo (or octave flute) is a much smaller instrament, 
and (as its second name denotes) the sounds it produces when played on, ia 
the same manner as the concert flute, are an octave higher than thoae of the 
latter instrument ; its sound is consequently very shrill and pioxnng, pro- 
ducing an excellent effect in concerted music, when judiciously employed; 
but becoming exceedingly disagreeable, if introduced by the composer 
without proper discretion. In "harmony music/* other kinds of Antes an 
frequently introduced, and tlieir scales are written precisely in the same way 
as the scale of the concert flute, (No. I.) the lowest note on the instniment 
being altoayt called D, so that the performer plays on each of those 
instruments exactly in the same manner as on the common flute, altboagh 
the sounds produced are very different with the^different instrumoits ; thus 
there are third (or F) flutes, on which the lowest note (though called D,) 
sounds as F, being a minor third higher than the lowest note on the common 
flute. On the fourth (or G) flute, the lowest note (still called D) is really 
6, being a fourth higher than the common flute. There are also B fiat and 
C flutes, on which the lowest sounds are respectively B flat and C, vis. a 
sixth and a seventh above the lowest sound on the common flute. A refereyee 
to the scales will perhaps make all this clear. On the first line will be 
found the scale as written for any flute, and if this scale be played on the 
common (or D) flute, the eoundi will be exactly what the names of the notes 
represent in the treble cliff. If, however, this same scale (No, I.) be played 
en the third (or F) flute, the eounds would be those of the notes given m 
the stave No. 2. Again, if No. 1 were played on the Gr flute, we would 
hear the sounds represented in the third stave, and in like manner, the fomili 
and fifth staves represent the real sounds produced, when the scale No. I. is j 
played on the B flat and C flutes respectively. 
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The lett h^i for the third (or F) flute, are B flat, F, and E flat miyor, 
tiien A flat» D flat, and F ahaip major, with their relative minors. (O and 
J> are difficult keys.) 

The dtfK ibyt for the G flute are C, O, and F major ; then B flat^ E flat, and 
A flat nugor^ with the relative minors of each. (A and E major are difficult 
kejs.) 

The hett k^$ for the B flat flute, are E flat, B flat, and A flat ; then D flat, 
F ahaip, and B major, with their relative minors. (C and G major heing 
diflicult keys on it.) 

The hen k^ for the C flute, are F, C, and B flat, then £ flat, A flat and 
I> flat migor, with their relative minors. (D and A major are difficult keys.) 

A Piccolo in F is often employed in hannony music, and (with the except 
tion of its sounds being an octave higher) every thing we have said with 
regard to the F flute is applicable to it. For difficult solos in three or four 
flats an £ flat piccolo is sometimes employed, and for four shaips a piccolo 
in E natural is occasionally introduced, but it is unnecessary to dwell farther 
on this subject at present. 
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Althongk the Plate has the compsM giren in the first line above ; the beti tictes on 
the initniment lie between the notea marked * on the Scale — i. e., from G to 6 two 
octa?ei above. 
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THE CLARINETTE. 
The compass of this instrument, which occupies so important « place ii 
harmony music, is very great, extending from E (below tenor C^ to G, 
three octaves and two notes above, — ^thus 




But the best notes on it are to be foond from 




io 



As it is not possible, however, to play perfectly in tune on the C daiinetif 
in every key, other instruments are employed when several sharp* or ibe* 
occur in the music, and the best keys for each sort of clarinette are that o£ 
the instrument itself, and those keys which have only one shaip or fiat sMrr, 
or leit than the key of the instrument. Thus, the bett key for the C ckii- 
nette are C, G, and F major, (or A, E, and D minor,) though it nwy ak 
be used in the keys of D and B flat major (or B and G minor}. 

Beit hey9 for the B flat clarinette are B flat, F and E flat major, (or G, P, 
and C minor,) sometimes used in C and A flat major (or A and F minor). 

Beii keys for the A clarinette are A, E, and D major, (or F sharp, C shaq> 
and B minor,) sometimes used in B and D major (or G sharp and IB miner;. 

Beet keye for the D clarinette are D, A, and G major, (or B, F sharp, and £ 
minor,) sometimes used in £ and C major (or C sharp and A minor). 

Beet keyt for the E flat clarinette are E flat,B flat, and A flat m^or (or C, 
G, and F minor,) sometimes used in F and D flat major (or JD and B flat 
minor). 

Beet keys for the F clarinette are F, C, and B flat major, (or I>, A, and G 
minor,) sometimes used in G and E flat major (or E and C minor). 

The scales for all the kinds of clarinettes are written in the same manner— 
the lowest note being always called E, although it only has the eound of £ 
5vhen played on the C clarinette. 

The B flat clarinette produces a sound a whole tone lower than the 
C clarinette when similarly played on. 

The A clarinette is a minor third lotcer than the C clarinette. 

The D clarinette sounds a whole tone higher than the C clarinette. 

The £ flat clarinette is a minor third higher in* sound than the C 
•clarinetfe. 

The F clarinett;e is ei fourth higJier than the C clarinette. 

A. reference to the clarinette scales, which we shall give next month, wiH 
more fully explain what we have said as to the sounds of the difllereoi 
instruments when played .on in the same way. The second line shows that 
when the performer plays, on the B flat clarinette, the apparent iiotes (and in 
the apparent keys) set down in the first stave, he is really playing the notes 
(and in the keys) which are ranged under them in the second stave, and the 
sounds of the other species of clarinettes are in like manner given ia 
the other lines of the scale. 

Note. — ^In several copies of the arran^ment of ** Aileen Aroon" (in our last nnnw 
ber) two fiaU were introduced in the signature of the second Clarinette part, wliick 
ought to he erased. 
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Allegro con Spirito, 
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At A Ban -tha Peeler was oat one niffat. On da - tj 
**Oh met' eg. Sir," the Goat re -pU«d,'*FnMg U< wm 
*' It it in Tain that you com^plain. Or ^ve your tosgxie M>r 
GwU, "No pe • nal Ituot did I trans-greu, Bf d^rd or rvst - •- 
Peekr. " I will chat-ti<e your in - so - lence, And tI - o •> iesc i.^ 
Gnat. ** I'm etr - tain if jfju wen nul drtotk, H'itk wki* - Aey, rasa. » 
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troll-in;, O I He met a Goat up - on the road. That teem'd to b« « •troQ.l&f. 0' 
tto»ry, 0/ I am no Bogue nor Rib-bon-man, Nor CVop • pjr.^'Atjf. w^r 2b - ry, 0: 

bri -dlo.O I You're ab-»ent from your dwelllny-place, Di« -or - der-ly and i - dW. <•' 
na-tion, O! I hoot no cer ' lain place </ re$t, Nur hotue of ha ^ im ^ ta - «uk, 6 

harlour, O ! Well bound to Cash - el you'll be tent,W'here you >%ill g:iin no fa-vou7.<»' 
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THE FATE OF LE POEB. 
▲ 8SC0in> FBAOBOSNT OF A NATI01TAI« TALE.* 

The morning broke wildlj, and with a stormy aspect ; tiie douds, which 
in the evening were heavy and dense, had now become scattered and 
edged with a dull red, allowing large grey patches of sky to be discerned 
between them; whilst the sea ran so high, as to require considerable 
management on the part of the mariners to keep the ill-constmctedy 
though strongly timbered vessel from going fast to leeward ; and this 
induced the captain, as soon as the least light appeared, to send a man to 
the mast-head in order to see how the land lay, as their imperfect mode 
of navigation did not enable them to calculate with any certainty how 
much offing they had acquired by keeping the vessel's course well to 
windward during the night. The man having ascended the rigging, 
hastily scanned the horison, and, when he had looked to seaward with a 
steady gaze for a few seconds, he suddenly called out-* 

« A sail, asaiir 

** How does she head ?" inquired the captain. 

'' She lies our course, and is broad on our weather beam," answered 
the seaman. 

<< Then,'' said the captain, turning to the man at the helm, '< steady." 
.. << Now they begin to keep her away two or three points," said the man 
at the mast-head ; — << now they are putting her dead before it, and she 
shows no flag." 

This was pleasing intelligence to the commander of the shallop, for, 
owing to her clumsy shape, his vessel sailed infinitely better before the 
wind than close hauled, as she had been during the night ; so, turning 
again to the man at the helm, he said— 

*< Bring us before the wind also, and we shall overhaul this strange 
sail : perhaps it may be a Sassenach war ship with despatches.** 

This command was no sooner uttered than it was put in execution, and 
the heavy shallop, as if relieved from the strong exertion of keeping a 
windward course, went round with amazing swiftness, and soon showed 
in her accelerated motion how much better calculated she was for going 
before the wind. The weather continued to increase in roughness, but 
as each succeeding mountain wave threatened to topple over her high 
stem, it lent additional impetuosity to her course, and enabled her to gain 
fast on the stranger, who appeared doubtful as to his vessel's power of 
carrying sail, for he did not crowd half the canvas on her that, notwith- 
standing the severity of the weather, she might have borne : indeed they 
were now so close, that one could perceive there were altogether less 
bustle and confusion on board the strange sail than was consistent with 

* Vidk THS Raid or Boxy Oqb in the preceding number, p. 296. 
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the course she took, evidently flying from the shallop ; the only symptGOi 
of fight she had yet shown having heen to hang out St. Greoige's cross at 
her maintop, as the pursuing vessel approached her more doselj. 

A warm discussion now took place between the two individualst who 
might be noticed walking the quarter on the previous evening, as to the 
propriety of attacking the strange vessel, notwithstanding her Snglish 
colours, and risking by a fight the delay or frustration of the important 
purposes of their voyage to Spain. The senior of the two^ Sir Feagh 
O'Doherty, was a burly, sun-burnt man, now plumed and armed at all 
points. He took an active part in directing the working of the ship, 
which showed that he was experienced in warfare, both by sea and land. 
He represented the great weight and import of the trust, the fulfilment 
of which was reposed in them, as a cause for not coming to an engage- 
ment. The person whom he addressed was also a man of high rank, 
being no less than Raymond Fitzwalter Fitzgerald, a cousin of the 
renowned Earl of Desmond. He was a young man of daring and almost 
reckless bearing, totally inexperienced, as he said, '< in sea craft ;" and he 
consequently argued, with much impetuosity, that it would be di^xacefol 
to let slip an opportunity of capturing, in the English ship, perhaps some 
new Lord Deputy on his way to Ireland, or, at the least, intercepting the 
bearer of a new commission from Queen Elizabeth, authorising fortiber 
cruelties against the Catholic clergy and people. This view of the case, 
put with much natural eloquence and force, was answered hy a shout 
from the men at arms, which decided the issue in favour of an immediate 
attack, for there was at that time comparatively little of the s^et dis- 
cipline which now prevails, and the opinions of the warriors who were to 
fight always held very great weight. 

The preparations for the combat were now made with much eagerness 
and alacrity. The sailors looked after the rigging, and saw that it was 
in a state fit to warrant their bringing the ship into action, whilst the 
men-at-arms were stationed along the side of the vessel next the strange 
sail, and picked bowmen dispersed, some on the high stem, some in the 
maintop, and some in the forecastle. The petronels were loaded, and 
four demiculvers, which lay on the quarter deck, were also loaded and 
run out at their ports. But it was evident that, although the shallop 
carried this artillery, and prepared to use it, yet the chief reliance of the 
crew was on their bowmen at a short distance, and the personal prowess 
of their warriors in a close encounter ; and they uttered a loud hurra 
when the command was given to " rig the beams** — two large pieces of 
timber which were attached to the masts, with thick iron spikes at right 
angles to their longitudinal extent, and intended to be let suddenly fall 
on the opposing vessels deck, for the double purpose of grappling with 
her, and destroying any of her crew that they might come in contact 
with. They had now got within a short distance, and had commenced a 
vigorous fire on the chase, who still kept her course till a shot struck her 
on tlic larboard quarter, as she heeled over to the sea ; then, facing round 
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her jards, and throwing herself almost dead in the wind, she ranged 
nearly alongside the shallop, raking her with a heavy discharge of 
artillery, and a shower of bolts and arrows. The crew of the shallop 
were totally unprepared for this manoeuvre, and for a minute appeared 
stunned ; but Sir Feagh CDoherty ran to the helm, which he put hard 
down, and thus bringing his vessel also round to windward of the 
English ship, the fight was resumed with incredible ferocity, and the 
shallop running alongside, let fall her beams and boarded the enemy. 
For a few moments it was doubtful to which side victory might lean, till 
at length the English warriors were so hard pressed that they retreated 
to the poop, and stood solely on the defensive in a most advantageous 
position, being raised about three feet above their enemies. This caused 
a temporary lull, which was of brief duration, being put an end to by 
Baymond Fitzgerald, who uttered some words in Irish, which caused his 
men suddenly to throw their battleaxes right in the faces of the enemy, 
inflicting horrid gashes ; and they followed up this proceeding by at- 
tempting to rush inside the guards of the English men-at-arms, and thus, 
being comparatively safe from injury with a sword, to grapple and stab 
with their skeins. Some succeeded in doing so, and others, less for- 
tunate, were cut down by the stout arms of the English soldiers ; but 
the mode of attack was perfectly successful, for the English on deck were 
soon either cut down or disarmed. 

Fitzgerald was the first to enter the cabin, where, to his astonishment, 
he saw two women on their knees, as if offering a prayer for the success 
of the English ship ; and it would appear the entrance of the strange 
knight was the first indication they had received of the victory which the 
Irish ship had obtained, for one of them uttered a loud shriek, and, con- 
tinuing to kneel, besought him in an almost despairing tone to spare her 
mistress, as he hoped for mercy in another life. 

" Beseech him not, maiden,** said the other lady, who had now risen ; 
*^ ruthless sea rovers wot not of mercy : let us die, as beseems Cliristian 
women." 

" Gentle lady," said Fitzgerald, " my people have been sore oppressed 
by the hands of the Saxons ; nathelesse we war not with beauty or 
virtue, of whatever land they be." 

" These are fair words, but I entrust no faith in one who comes with a 
reeking brand to afinght defenceless maidens, whom a true knight, friend 
or foe, would succour and protect." 

" If you stand in doubt, fair lady, say thy behest, and my obedience 
shall prove me a true knight." 

" I fear my behest were bootless ; for if I did essay one, it would be 
that I might be placed in safety in the land of Ireland, which is, I have 
heard, not far hence ; and also be provided with an escort, to conduct 
me safely to mine uncle, Sir George Lambert, the Queen's general 8t 
Waterford." 

3 I 3 
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** That were widely at variance with my instractions ; bnt as I hare 
pledged my troth, I shall not fail in my devoirs to youth and beauty." 

Fitzgerald then hastened on deck, and, having sent worthy Father 
le Foer to reassure the lady, he commenced preparations for placing her 
in safety with as little delay as circumstances would admit of. Sir 
Feagh now showed that abundant experience in naval matters which vrasr 
very rarely met with amongst martial men, and which fully justified the 
important command he had been entrusted with ; for when Fitzgerald 
came on deck, he found him occupied placing a prize crew in the English 
vessel, and sending the principal portion of the English sailors into the 
shallop. The captain of the English vessel lent considerable assistance, 
nor did he appear as much annoyed at the capture of his craft as might 
have been expected ; for truth to say, he was rather pleased^ as his ship 
was a peaceful merchantman, which had been impressed at Chester for 
the service of the Queen, and as the worthy sailor might have been years 
before he received any payment or gratuity, he looked upon this curtail- 
ment of the voyage in the light of a lucky chance for him. He was a 
jolly looking man, by name Wilkin Rufford, but usually called " Will 
with the flagon," from a most decided propensity he had to drink strong 
waters in preference to the national beverage, mighty ale. He became 
extremely communicative under the influence of a quaigh of usquebagh, 
and told Fitzgerald that they had purposely shortened sail in order that 
the shallop might come up with them, for they did not expect to be fired 
on, as there were not open hostilities between the Irish and the Queen. 
He also said that the principal object of the voyage was to bring the 
Lady Emily de Londres to her uncle. Sir George Lambert, who was 
either at Waterford or Dublin ; and he added that England was come to 
an awful pass, when a stout ship was sent out with no better design than 
** to bring a pretty poplet and her chattering giglot of a waiting damosel 
across the seas." 

They now shaped their course for the Waterford coast, and after a run 
of eight hours and a half, let go their anchors in Duneile bay, about 
twenty-four miles from Waterford, intending to remain at Duneile Castle 
with William le Peer, kinsman of the ecclesiastic, whilst they consulted 
as to the most feasible means of sending the lady to Waterford. Poer's 
fortalice of Duneile, from which the bay is still called, attracted the warm 
admiration of Sir Feagh, who pronounced it " as pretty a place of 
strength from which to spoil a country" as he had seen in any land. It 
was built on a precipitous rock, its walls being flush with the face of the 
cliff at three sides, the only approach being through a defile at the south, 
which was strongly fortified with advanced defences, and its ruins at this 
day show that before artillery was improved it must have been impreg- 
nable. H They were well received by Poer, who met them with his 
retainers under arms. Oceans of usquebagh and ale were distributed 
amongst the strangers ; and oxen and sheep, roasted whole, told that the 
iron-handedowner of the castle had been hunting lately, as he called 
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scouring the country to the very walls of Waterford. It was resolved 
that the ladies should be sent to Waterford, accompanied only by Father 
le Foer, and there delivered up in safety to the English governor, or, in 
case they met an English party before they arrived at Waterford, that 
they should be given in charge to the officer who commanded it. 

Accordingly, at daybreak next morning the priest set out on his dan- 
gerous mission, accompanied by the Lady Emily and her maid. They 
were accompanied by four dalteens, or horse boys, to show them the 
passes through the mountains, and had arrived safely within six miles of 
Waterford, when their escort left them, in consequence of the approach 
of a party of English horsemen, who advanced quickly when they saw 
the small party. Those soldiers were commanded by Thomas Haselbum, 
a man who stood high in the Queen's estimation, but who, though now 
far advanced in years, was remarkable, even at that period, for the 
wanton and unrelenting cruelty with which he treated the Irish people 
and their clergy, whenever they fell into his hands. He had b^n 
originally a servitor at a monastery, and there learned to read and write, 
but joining the army which was raised for the siege of Boulogne at an 
early age, he was speedily promoted, and became soon remarkable for his 
hatred to that class of men to whom he owed his first protection and 
instruction. No sooner had he glanced at the ecclesiastic's cassock (for 
he had doffed his chain shirt), than he exclaimed — 

" A priest, a priest !" 

** Yes," answered Father le Poer, « thou sayest truly ; an unworthy 
priest of a worthy and deserving people." 

<< And what devil's errand put you in my path ?" asked Haselbum. 

^< I come to deliver into your hands two English maidens, whom the 
fortune of combat placed in the power of certain Irish men of war ;" 
and so saying the worthy priest turned his horse to ride back, but Hasel- 
bum, roughly catching him by the arm, said — 

<<Thou goest not forth till I have interrogated thee touching thy 
doctrines." 

The priest made no reply, and Haselbum resumed ; — 

<< Does your doctrine oblige you to spirit the mere Irish to remain in 
almost constant contumacy and rebellion ?" 

^<I advise no rebellion; but where oppression is continued, verily 
brave men will strike shrewd blows, and in such case often have I ad- 
vised them to strike home and truly, for a brand were better broken and 
buried in the earth than used with a doubtful hand." 

It was difficult to perceive how much this bold bearing of the priest 
irritated Haselbum, for he had great command over the outward indi- 
cations of his feelings ; but those who knew him well saw a compression 
of his lips that had proved a fatal signal for many a prisoner before ; he, 
however, coolly ordered his men to marchi saying to himself, in a half 
muttered tone— 
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« Thou art indeed a double-tongued teacher of Irish traitors, but Tom 
Ha^elburn will vanquifih thee in this debate." 

They marched onwwds for a quarter of an hour, when they came to t 
ruined tower, and a thought seeming suddenly to strike Haselbani, ^ 
halted his party and bade the priest ascend the tower with him, as he 
wished to resume his discourse. 

« Knock him on the head," said Jenkin Featherstone, one of the men- 
at-arms, " and parley no further with such a false knave." 

«*Keep silence," uttered Haselbum in. a horrid growl, <<and let all 

IbUow me." ^ , ^^ 

They all ascended the tower, from the summit of which they witnessed 
a noble prospect. To the west, far as the eye could reach, stretched the 
fertile valley of Tipperary, which was hemmed in as with a wall; one 
side by the swelling peaks of lofty Slievenamon and the "W^alsh moun- 
tains, with the " gentle Suire" of Spenser flowing smoothly and in cahn 
loveliness at their base ; opposite them were the Ck>meragh mountains, 
their rugged outline hidden in the clouds, and almost under their feet 
lay Waterford, whose numerous gallies and argosies lying in the river, 
showed that commerce flourished, even amid the turmoil and uncertainty 
of continuous warfare. The country was in all directions dotted with 
the feudal castles of chieftains, which dominated every glen and vaDe/f 
each with its distinctive banner floating from its donjon keep ; whilst 
fliocks and herds grazing around the fortified bawns, and attended by 
« cow boys" well mounted and armed to the teeth, showed that the strong 
hand was the principal rule of justice which prevailed in the country. 
Haselbum, turning to Father le Poer, said — 

<< That land is Mr to look upon " 

*' It is indeed passing fair," answered Father le Poer : ** would to 
Heaven it were free from those who stir up its children to deeds of 
bloodshed !" 

<* Look well on it, for it is your last look." This was uttered with a 
diabolical coolness of tone, and it made the heroic priest shudder, for he 
knew his fate was sealed, and he dreaded a horrid death ; but quiekly 
resuming his firmness, he said, 

** The God of armies and of justice has put me into the hands of those 
. who trample on his people, and heed not his word. To his will I re- 
sign myself." 

« Now jump off the tower," said Haselbum. 

The priest, making a strong exertion to maintain his fortitude, took 
from his girdle a pi,ece of parchment, on which were written some latin 
prayers and texts of scripture, and began to read them, apparently in a 
mood of deep abstraction, as if he had succeeded in fixing his thoughts 
on that world to which he was fast hastening ; but Featherstone, the 
man-at-arms who before wished to knock him on the head, could not 
brook any longer delay of the murderous sentence, so snatching the scroU 
from the hands of the ecclesiastic, he trampled upon it and cried out m a 
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fury, <'if I were so near my end, I should not trouble myself with monk- 
ish tales*" The priest appeared transported with rage when he -mt^ 
nessed this insult to the Word of Grod, and turning towards Feather- 
stone with a look of ferocity, that no insult to himself could have caused, 
lie grasped the man-at-arms as if he were a child, and notwith- 
49tanding the weight of his armour, threw him over the battlement of the 
tower. Featherstone grasped at a projecting ledge of stone, and held 
himself for a second hanging outside the waU, his face presenting a 
fihocking livid combination of the extremity of fear and impotent anger ; 
but the booted heel of the priest struck him off, and he fell a distance of 
a hundred feet upon the ground, where he lay groaning and mangled 
like some creature broken in its shell, the blood fast oozing through the 
joints of his harness, and his inarticulate moans telling too phdnly of the 
dreadful pain he suffered in that fearful death, which a minute before he 
was so anxious to inflict on a fellow creature. The men-at-arms started 
back aghast at this catastrophe, and in the interim this caused, the eccle- 
siastic said, 

" Lord of Hosts^ who hast placed thy servant in this sore strait, I 
call thee to witness that I sacrificed that poor sinful creature to thy ho- 
nour, and the reverence due to thy holy gospel ." 

He would have gone farther, apparently being about to pray that Fea- 
. therstone might be foi^ven his sacrilege ; but the spears of the men at 
arms pushed him off the tower, and without a shriek or groan he fell, 
his head crashed in twain by fatting on Featherstone's iron helmet. The 
party then proceeded to Waterford, after giving Featherstone a hasty 
burial, the priesf s mangled head having been cut off and himg by a 
trumpetei^s saddle-bow. 

The Lady Emily was enabled to meet her uncle in Dublin ; but her 
mild deportjnent and great personal charms had such an effect on Fitz- 
gerald, that he became unfit for wine or wassail, or deeds of arms. He 
roamed about the glens in the neighbourhood of Peer's castle for the en- 
suing days that the ships remained, like one upon whom some heavy ca- 
lamity had fallen ; this was caused partly by the warmth pf his passion, 
and partly by a patriotic contempt for his own weakness, that allowed 
him to be so enamoured of a Saxon girl. This,' however, was a state of 
feeling that could not be long borne, so he vowed that, he would see. 
her again or perish in seeking to do so. The vf&ious trying passagea 
which befel him in the quest we may relate in a future chapter. 
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FIRST LOVE. 
From tht French of A, De Ltamartme, 

BT WIULIAX X>OWZ* 

By the loud shore where the Torrentme ses 
Rolls its blue waves beneath the orange tree ; 
Close by the path, below the fragrant shade 
Of a sweet-smelling hedge, a stone is laid ; — 
A small white stone, that scarcely claims the eye 
Of the indifferent stranger wandering by. 
Hid by the son-flower's leaves, a name is there. 
Breathed by no echo to the lonely air ; 
Save ^hen the wayfarer draws near the ptaoe. 
And plucks aside the covering grass, to trace 
The age and date, and murmur, with a sigh: 
Seventeen years old ;^-ah I Uwae too soon to die f 

But why revert to long-departed years ? 
Xret the winds blow, the murmuring waters roll ; 
Return, return, my melancholy soul ; 

Come, memory ; but no tears. 

Seventeen years old; Oh I yes, and never shone 
This age on brow more lovely than her own; 
And ne'er the beauty of more loving eyes 
Mirrored the splendour of these shores and skies. 
I see her now, even as my soul, of yore. 
Received her living form, for evermore ; — 
Living^ as when her speaking eyes and mine. 
On the calm wave, in day's serene decline. 
Prolonged the meaning of our words ; and she, 
inth her rich raven locks unbound and free. 
And her cheek shadowed by her veil of white. 
Sat listening by my side, and thro* the night 
Heard the far fisher's song come floating by, 
And breathed the balmy freshness of the sky. 
And pointed to the mooui all glorious there, 
(Flower of the night whose morrow shall be fair) 
And to the silvery foam, and said : " ah, why 
*' Shines all within my bosom, as on high? 
*' Oh I never did the skies, with all their fires ; 
" These golden sands on which the wave expires ; 
" These hills whose summits tremble in the clouds ; 
" These golfs o*ershadowed by their silent woods; 
*' These songs at sea, these lights upon the shore, 
*' Hold such a pure voluptuous charm before : 
** My dreams, why have they not been as they are ? 
•< In my heart also has there risen a star? 
" Guest of the morning 1 tell me, would the night 
*' Of thine own country, to thy heart and sight, 
'* Resemble this in beauty, without me? 
She said, and leaning on her mother's knee, 
Looked in her face, and for a moment kept 
Her eyes on her s ; then bent her head and slept* 

But why revert to long-departed years ? 
Let the winds blow ; the murmuring waters roll ; 
Return, return, my melancholy soul ; 

Come, memory; but no tears. 
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Fair was her fip ; her eye, how pure, how bright I 
Her skies o'erflowed her spirit with their light. 
O'er Nemi*s Lake, untouched bj winds, ye see 
Not half her clearness and transparency : 
Her thought was read ere to herself 'twas known ; 
And never were those beauteous eyes cast dowii« 
Veiling their guileless splendour : on her face 
The hand of Care, as yet, had left no trace : 
Joy revelled in her; and her smile of gladness. 
Which later changed into the hue of sadness, 
Was ever hovering round her mouth so fair. 
Like a pure rainbow on the radiant air. 
Ko shadow crossed her lovely brow ; her ray 
Had met no darkening cloud upon its way. 
Her careless foot, uncertain, light, and free, 
moved, like a wave upon the Orient sea. 
Or ran for running's sake ; her silvery voice. 

The echo of her gay and girlish heart — 

Where Music ever sang sweet song^ apart— 
Hade even the tremulous, listening air r^oiee. 

But why revert to long-departed years ? 
Let the winds blow; the murmuring waters roll; 
Betum, return, my melancholy soul ; 

Come, memory ; but no tears. 

My fanage, in her soul, the first was graven. 

As, on a waking eye, the morning heaven. 

Since then, nought else her captive heart could move; 

From the first hour she loved, the world was love. 

She blent her life with my life ; and her heart 

Saw all with my own spirit ; — I was part 

Of all beneath yon blue, o'erarching cope,— 

Of all Earth's joys, and Heaven's immortal hope. 

Distance and time, for her, existed not : 

The present bounded all her life and thought 

Ere this she had no past — her future lay 

In the soft evening of each summer day. 

She trusted in the influence, smiling fair. 

On our young hearts, and in the spotless prayer 

Given with her flowers, and joys that knew no tears. 

On the loved altar of her girlish years. 

She led me by the hand into the fane, 

And what she did, I child-like did again ; 

Then would her voice say, softly, '* pray with me, 

*' For even sweet heaven I know not, without thee !" 

But why revert to long departed years ? 
Let the winds blow — the murmuring waters roll; 
Betum, return, my melancholy soul : 

Come, memory ; but no tears. 

Ton pond behold, whose living waters make. 

Within their narrow banks, a little lake ; 

So blue^ so clear, and sheltered from the blast. 

And from the thirsty beam too hotly cast 

On its smooth breast a cygnet, with white wings, 

Dipping its neck, and mailing little rings. 

Decks, not obscures, the liquid glass where move 

The stars of eve reflected from above. 

But then, if taking flight to other springs, 

It strikes the trembling water with its wings. 

In the dull wave the face of heaven is lost ; 

In snowy flakes the scattered plumes are tost ; 

Aa if the vulture, foe to all its race, 

Left tokens of its death around the place. 
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Th« taeatt of the eneluuited like ia fled. 

And water, dirk with moontiiig sand, instead : 

8oi in her soul, all trembled when I went ; 

Her beam was quenched, and to yon firmament 

Her dying flame paased, to retom no more ; 

She saw no second Attnre — all was o'er ; 

She would not live — her doubts and hopee at strife ; 

She wrestled not with sorrow for her life : 

Onee, at a draoght, the cap of woe she drank ; 

I>rowned in her first young tear, her spirit sank : 

And like the bird, a far less beauteous tliin^» 

That sets its neck at eve beneath its win^. 

To slumber, she, wrapt mutely in her doom, 

Slept too; but aii ! her evening was not come. 

But why revert to long departed years ? 
Let the winds blow — the murmuring waters roll ; 
Return, return, my melancholy soul ; 

Come, memory, but no tears. 

Fifteen long years have passed above her sleep 

In her last couch, where they have ceased to weep : 

Oblivion, second burier of the dead. 

Has razed the path that to its precincts led. 

None visits this poor solitary stone ; 

None prays, or thinks here, but myself alone ; 

When musing back on all things that are o'er, 

I ask my heart for those who are no more. 

And memories dear rise to my tearAil eyes. 

And stars long mourned — ^long vanished firom my skies^ 

She was the first ; and oh I her tender rays 

Softened, and sacred, light my latter days. 

But why revert to long departed years ? 
Let the winds blow — the murmuring waters roll ; 
Beturn, return, my melancholy soul ; 

Come, memory, but no tears. 

A thorny shrub, in dullest verdure bent 

O'er her, is nature's simple monument ; 

Parched by the sun, and by the sea- wind wonit 

Like a lone sorrow in the bosom borne, 

It doth not shade the soil whereon it springs ; 

The whitening dust upon its branches clings ; 

It creeps upon the ground, the tame goats browse 

On the sad foliage of its stunted boughs. 

A flower of Spring, most like a flake of snow. 

Lives there a little while : but winds that blow 

Sweep off its leaves, or ere its odours start ; 

Like life ere it can fascinate the heart : 

A tender melancholy bird sits there. 

And sings, sequestered, to the silent air. ^ 

Sweet flower, so quickly doomed with us to perishf ** 

Is there no other scene where thou again shaH flourish? 

Beturn, return, ye long departed years 1 
Aiding my sighs, let all your memories roll ; 
Mourn o'er the past, my melancholy soul I 

My heart is full of tears I 
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Jl more glorioas sun neyer lit up the blue arch of heaven ; a softer 
Ixaze, looking like embodied mystery, never rested on distant hill and 
mountain top, or rolled gracefully upwards from the verdant vallies ; a 
sweater south breeze never stirred amongst the branches of the old trees, 
or shook the unwilling perfume from the sun-tinted flowers; nature 
never wove into her web of beauty a fairer, sweeter tissue of sights and 
sounds, than those that welcomed in the morning of the day on which we 
ivere to pay a first visit to the fair vale of Glendalough, with its seven 
churches. 

We set forth on our journey at an early hour, wishing to reach " the 
Churches/' as they are emphatically called, a^ soon as possible, and enjoy 

a long day there. The distance from our hosts, (for L and myself 

were experiencing the hospitality of a friend near Bray,) was fifteen 
miles. The road wound for a considerable way round the base of huge, 
steep, dark mountains, studded with tufls of the purple heath, while 
narrow rivulets of clear water poured down their rugged sides, and flocks 
of miserably poor sheep browsed on the scanty. herbage. 

A little further on, the country opened, and we caught a view of the 
magnificent demesne of Fowerscourt lying in the valley beneath ; the 
glorious light of a summer's sun bathing the topmost branches of the 
rich range of plantation, creeping athwart the wide savannas, and resting, 
a perfect flood of splendour, on the princely pile of building, the dwelling 
of its lord ; while the cloven summit of the dark Scalp mountain boun- 
ded the scene. Suddenly the aspect of the country changed, and instead 
of smiling pasture fields, and pretty cottages perched on the hill sides, a 
vast extent of gloomy bog stretched out before us, so wild, so sterile, so 
death-like, that one might have fancied a fearful blight had fallen on the 
spot, if it were not that huge piles of ill-cut turf, heaped up in groups 
upon the flat earth, shewed that man had been busy with the mould ; while 
tall tufts of white trembling flowers, rising gracefully amongst clumps of 
rushes, told that nature carried her dominion even there. 

As we past Roundwood, a little town within a few miles of Glenda- 
lough, the scene became one of wild grandeur — vast mountains, clothed 
almost to their highest summit with dark plantations of larch and birch, 
rose here and there like cones of green luxuriance, while others frowned 
down in all the majesty of naked barrenness upon the road beneath, 
over-hung by trees, the growth no doubt of a century, through whose 
thick foliage might be seen glancing the waters of an impetuous torrent 
as it rushed from the hills above, and swept across the narrow way, to 
wind in sluggish peacefulness through the verdant meadows beyond. 

On we went, leaving many a luxuriant com field, and sun-lit glen, and 
fairy-like cottage far behind till at last behold us alighted at the door of 
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ft small solitary wliite-washed bouse of entertainment, snnomided Ira 
ragged group of men, women, bojs, and little girls, all loudly welcomis^ 
us to << the Churches," — while a group of dark mountains firowned upoa 
us in the back ground. 

*^ You'll be wantin' a guide, your honour,** said an old man in a blf 
muddled tone of voice, with a red night cap on his head, and a cmming 
leering expression of eye, '' Tm the real vUeran, and HI tell you die ovii 
curanty of the lark*s nest." 

'^ Never mind him, your honour," whispered a lad of about eighteen, 
raising his hand with a look of contemptuous pit^ to his own head, whik 
he pointed towards the " real viteran/* << He's touched in the brain, joor 
honour, and full of drink ; he always gets on this way, as if no one koev 
the place but himself; though, for that he's quite harmless like ; bat Fin 
your man, I'll bring you safe to the Tombs — ^for it's me is the right troe 
guide, your honour." 

*^ ShaU I hoiUd the basket and the shawl for you, ma^am ?" said a littk 
^1, in a timid tone^ '< I make my bread by shewing the churches to the 
quality." 

** I*m Mrs. Doyle, plate your honour," said a good humoured boxom 
faced woman, with an air of superiority that seemed to say her name wss 
enough — and it certainly did carry its weight with it. Mrs. Doyle « 
selected to the honour of guiding us, and the timid voiced little girl 
selected us as she followed in the rere, while we proceeded to cross some 
stepping stones placed athwart a broad stream, which flowed gently 
onwards at the back of the little hotel. Hitherto we had gazed aboat us 
with a strange feeling of disappointment, for we had seen but the ragged 
group of wrangling guides, the white-washed lonely little inn, and the 
dark rugged mass of mountains rising in the back ground. We felt 
inclined to inquire <' is this the famed vale of Glendalough, and hare we 
come a weary drive of fifteen miles over a hilly country to see but this ( 
We .were familiar with the Dargle, that labyrinth of beauties ; of steep 
rocks, and dashing waters, of dizzy precipices and sweet secluded paths, 
and trees whose foliage are the clouds of nature's green garniture ; ve 
had sought the wild grandeur of the Waterfall, where, standing beneath 
the mighty steep, with the bright pure waters casting their spray npoo 
the huge stones lying in the bed of the river, a slight stretch ef ^^ 
might have deemed us resting beside the rock in the barren waste, and 
beholding in the wide volume of liquid crystal, the refreshing stream 
flowing from the prophet- cloven rock, to give life to a thirsty nation. 
It was the recollection of all this, that gave rise to our present disap- 
pointment; but the feeling was evanescent, like the frown on the brow of 
a sleeping child 5 for now it was that a world of beauty opened before 
us ; — ^the beauty of ruin, of lonely wildness, of high dark mountains, 
and of placid lakes, on whose crumbling walls, and towering sunumtSr 
and pure rippling waters, the poetry 0/ our native land had poured itsdf 
forth in a flood of legendaiy lore. 
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TVe stood in an ancient cemeteiy, coveied with moss-grown tombsy 
"whose inscriptions, well nigh defaced, told of the many, many years 
that had rolled over since the hand of affection placed them there. 
£very step we took upon the soft grass was almost a sacrilege, for some 
iwild legend attached itself to every stick and stone that lay scattered 
around. The picturesque ruins of three distinct churches rose grace- 
fully before us ; the ivy, that twining messenger of time, waving mourn- 
fully from their walls ; while the dark shadows of the adjacent round 
towers, those architectural ghosts of a departed age, rested heavily on 
the spot. Here then had worshipped, hundreds of years ago, beings like 
ourselves, with like passions and like affections, and like capabilities of 
enjoyment. Where were they now ? The work of man's hands had 
outlived him I The baptismal font, the ruined altar, the arched doorway, 
the mysterious tower, were all there ; but where lay the busy brain that 
had conceived, the ready hands that had fashioned them ? 

*' Here is the tomb of the blessed saint himself ; here, your honour, 
lies Saint Kevin," said our guide, as she pointed to a flat grave stone, 
situated close to one of the ruined churches. << There is a power of 
hidden treasure buried with him, but no Christian would dar d^g for it, 
because it is watched by sperits. And here is the saint's own yew tree, 
planted by himself. They cut it down in the rebellion, and tried their 
best to bum it ; but the holy wood would not take fire. And here, do 
you perceive, this round stone, with the four fingers and a thumb worn 
into it," and she pointed to a rude stone, where the prints she alluded to 
were certainly sufficiently apparent, " Well, that come about this away : 
there was a poor young creature quite desarted like, dying of grief, and 
whatiomever sickness was on her, laving a little child behind her, and she 
could not settle herself to die aisy, for thinking of what would come to it- 
when the mother's hand was fiom over it, — ^till Saint Kevin took pity on 
her, and promised to care the infant for her, and sure enough, when the 
poor thing was gone, the Saint put it sitting on this stone, and gave 
orders to a white deer to come down from the mountains behind there, 
twice a day, at sun-rise and at sun-set, to give it milk ; so, whin it would 
come near the deer's time for coming, the child got unaisy, and turning 
itself on its hands, made these marks in the stone as well as the sign of 
where its little leg rested; and more betoken, whomsoever sits on it, and 
stirs their leg nine times over that place, will never be troubled with the 
pain in it. And there's an ould crass the Saint blessed, and if the 
ladies puts their arms, and makes them meet round it, .they will get a 
rich husband before the year's out, and the gintlemen a good wife; but 
he must do it with his back to the crass." This was too great a tempta- 
tion for ladies to resist, — and we tried ; but only to find the prophetess 
was quite safe in her prophesy. Our arms did not go half round, and we 
pronounced the thing impossible, tho', alas ! for our chance of a rich 
husband^ Mrs. Doyle assured us she had seen << ladies, and small ladiea 
too, succeed in doing it." 
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<'And there,'* said she, directing our eyes to anodier point, as ve 
moved onwards, «« is Loagh na Pace." Yes, there it laj, a sweet plar^ 
little sheet of water, separated by a narrow strip of green land from the 
wider, fairer lake of Glendalough, surrounded and hemmed in by a range 
of dark frowning mountains, whose summits, bathed in the golden sua- 
light, cast their eternal shadows on the waters below, in\resting them 
with the blackest hue of midnight ; while its broad bosom stirred with a 
gentle ripple, as if the wide wings of some mighty bird were sweeping 
over it. If ever the beauty of a superstitious devotion, of a mysterious 
dream, of the smile of the great God himself were bodily visible, they 
rested on this spot, wrapping the valley in gloom, and baptising the hHk 
in light. 

" Why is the lesser lake called Lough na Pace," we enquired, as w« 
stood upon its margin, leaving the little cemetery behind, with all its 
interesting ruins ; " why is this called Lough na Pace P* 

« Oh ! that m&nes the Lake of the Sarpint, bekase whintheblessed 
Saint was building the churches, — of course you know how he came by 
the ground through curing the goose for the ould king CToole, and 
making her young again — well, all the land (and it was a power that 
she flew over) was to be the saint's by way of ricompinse, and so, as I 
was obsarving, he built the churches on this much of it, besides them 
away over beyant in the flelds ; and while they were a building, it 
happened quite contrary like, that what the men would work in one day 
would be found pulled down the next. Well, the blessed saint riz out <rf 
himself with anger, and bethought him of setting a beautiful dog of hi>, 
of the name of Lupa, to watch what could be the rason of it, and sure 
enough, early one morning he was awoke from his sleep by a terrible 
noise, and runnin out to see what it was, he sees a huge sarpint with the 
tip of its tail round the walls the men had been working at the day 
before, and well become Lupa, the poor baste, what was he doing bat 
houlding on by the varmint's head, so to be sure the saint took the sar- 
pint by the tail, and thrun it into the lake, and bid it stay there ever 
after." 

She paused, and we could not help looking down into the deep water, 
almost expecting to see there the huge coils of the poisonous reptile 
gleaming through its dark depths. And then on we passed by this mini- 
ature world of romance, successive gates opening for us to pursue the 
path winding up the dun mountain side, fragments of rocks impregnated 
with ore strewing the ground, thousands of wild flowers, of many diflfer- 
ing classes and colours, delicate white and blue, and crimson, and yellow, 
peeping forth from amongst the tufts of purple heath, while a gay strain * 
of music (for which we were indebted to a party rowing on the fair bosom 
of Glendalough,) sounded sweetly on the soft summer air. 

" Well, ladies," said our guide, " this was formerly a great place of 
joints, Finn Ma Coul, the chief of them all, used to sit on one mountain 
at this side the lake^ and another goint, a friend of his, on the other side, 
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and would shake handa acraas the water, or drink a glass of sperits to 

one another's good health, or read the news of the day, so 70a must 

tliink they were pretty big. WeU sure, Finn Ma Coul, though he was 

the greatest goint of them all, was quite harmless like, and used to make 

pace betwixt the rest of thim whin they'd fight ; but he got into a terrible 

passion once, and tiiat's what I am going to tell you about. There came 

here to settle their differences, two great goints, Romulus and Bemus, 

who lived in furrin parts, and through some reason they niver thought 

of calling on Finn Ma Coul to the fight, who niver as much as got the 

wind of it, till he met a frind of his (another goint,) out walking, who 

pp and tould him of the fight, and -how it was all over ; weU, with that 

Finn Ma Coul riz up in a terrible rage, and tuk his big sword and cut 

that very mountain through — ^that one over fominst you ; so you see, ladies, 

there's a good rason for every thing you see.** There was no gainsaying 

her, for there rose the dark mountain before us, cloven well nigh from 

its summit to its base : truly it was a gigantic blow. And now we reached 

the banks of a brawling mountain stream, another passage of stepping 

Stones, and a pretty fall of water called the Lower Falls, while a smooth 

strip of green turf lay before us, and seemed inviting us to spread our 

cloth. The guide informed us that these same Lower Falls had been the 

scene of a sad tragedy some years before ; a gay party like ourselves 

had visited Glendalough, and one of them, a young man with life just 

opening before him, approached inadvertently too near the dizzy brink, 

fell into the deep waters, and was lost for ever. Alas, that a day of 

pleasure should close thus fatally! With the aid of our guide we crossed 

almost without accident, L. wetting her feet in the pure stream — ^the only 

penalty paid for doing so, but which was not a very severe one, as it 

merely forced her to sit still for half an hour on the soft sun-lit turf, 

shaded by the tall trees, while she listened to the pleasant dash of the 

water as it rushed over the rocks beneath. In the mean time our guide's 

attendant (the little girl who was an orphan, and subsisted on the charity 

of her kind but poor neighbours) sprang away with the speed of a deer 

to dry the wet stockings, and the rest of our party followed Mrs. Doyle 

higher up the mountain, to see what are called the Upper Falls. Truly 

beautiful they are ; a long chain of silver tumbling down the hill side, 

suddenly increasing in breadth and depth and velocity, as it nears a 

rock that rises beetling in its course, when, dashing over it,, the torrent 

falls into a sort of basin beneath, where it frets and foams and writhes, 

ere it again finds an outlet, and flows onward to form the Lower Falls. 

** See there, ladies— see there, your honour, do you perceive that figure 
*of an ould man crouching down like, marked out in green on the rock ; 
that part just over where the froth rises heaviest on the water ; well, that 
is the blessed saint*s own own grandfather, and he's put there to watch 
that spot ; Finn Ma Coul*s lathering box they call it, becase the goint 
used to shave there, and it*s a big bit of soap in the bottom of the water 
that makes the foam so white like. But I was telling you about Stw 
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Kevin's grandfather ; sure it's himself is in it, and will be there to d^ 
day of judgment, doing pinance for a black sin, and I think it ou^t t» 
make common people (not maning jour honour or the ladies) quite caze* 
less like about their grandfathers, whin the blessed saint had so bad % 
one, and he so good himself; at all events it's a very pret^ spot» and i^ 
many of the quality comes here and does not see it, for want of the cute- 
ness to dis^am a good knowledgeable guide." 

After pausing to gaze in silence yet a little longer on the beaolifiil 
wildness of the scene, we retraced our steps to rejoin our less fortimste \ 
companion, who still retained her seat on the green sward ; and finding 
our repast laid, we gladly took our places by her side to partake <^ it, 
with appetites sharpened by exercise and keen enjoyment. An <dd 
white headed fiddler played to us the whole time, and when it was over, 
the guides belonging to another party joined with our friend Mis. Doyk 
in a merry Irish jig, dancing to the music of fiddle and bagpipe. Indeed 
80 inspiriting was the scene, that our kind hearted host himself oouH 
not help joining in right merrily with the dance, winning the hearts of 
the humble peasants, who one and all declared ** such a day had not beai 
seen at Glendalough for years." 

A softer light beginning to diffuse itself over the prospect, and a eoola 
breeze to stir amongst the trees, warned us that evening was fast gaining 
upon day, and that we must no longer loiter, but hasten on to see the re- 
maining beauties of this fair vale ; and following our guide, we turned 
our steps towards Glendalough. << Look here, ladies, see here,'' said Mrs. 
Doyle, pausing, as she spoke, before the en trance, of a little grotto^ formed 
of the interlacing branches of a group of rich green trees ; — ^''look here, 
ladies, this is the palace of the ould king (VToole, and every one that 
goes in on it, must bow his or her head, as it may happen ; and more 
betoken, there is always fruit to be got there :** — she spoke true ; we 
could not enter without stooping our heads, for a branch, forming a sort 
of rude door-way, precluded our doing so; and there was fruit, the rich 
produce of the hazel, but it was not ripe. " And here he was buried,' 
continued she: " this is one of the Seven Churches that was ;" and truly, 
here rose from the damp mould a few crumbling walls, studded with 
moss ; fragments of old masonry strewed the earth, and the broad fiat 
tomb-stone lay beneath our feet, while we caught a view of the glancing 
waters of the lake through the opening foliage of the old hazels. Fain 
would we have lingered yet a little longer, gazing on the ruined walls^ 
the prostrate tomb, the shadowing trees, and indulged in the dreamy re- 
pose of feeling the scene excited ; but time, relentless time, would not 
permit, and we passed on. Farewell, thou shaded palace of Nature's 
own construction — thou ruined Temple of a mysterious devotion — ^thoa 
lonely dwelling-place of the dead ! Thou art almost the most beautifizl 
spot of all the beauties of this romantic glen, and shalt never be forgotten! 
Now we neared the margin of the lake, and it lay before us — a broad 
sheet of dark water, still and death-like, overhung by steep diffi, and 
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Cro'vrned down on by high mountains, while a low boat, with its solitarj 
rower, laj motionless on its bosom. ** The skylark never sings over this 
lake, nor the lamb ever lies in the valley* — said our guide, breaking in on 
the course of our reflections ; ^ for this rason ; wehn the Churches were 
a building, the men had orders to begin work at the singing of the lark, 
and never to leave off till the lying of the lamb. Well, Saint Kevin 
minded that they looked veiy bad entirely ; and he axed them why, 
when they up and tould him that the lark sang so early, and the lamb 
lay so late, that they were fairly kilt < Never mind,' says the Saint, 
and from that day, he never let the lark sing, or the lamb lie in the vaV- 
ley/* She paused for a moment, and then breaking into a snatch of the 
well-known melody of Ireland's own bard, recounted in his musical verse 
the romantic legend of the fair Cathleen and the stoney hearted Saint. 
** When you are on the lake,*ladiea,* said she, '< you will see beneath the 
bed o' white stone, where the sperit o£ the poor young creature sat comb- 
ing the water from her long hair, in the early morning, when 

" Her ghost was seen to glide 

Smiling o*er the fatal tide.'* 

^ and look, ladies, look your honour, there she is now ;" and turning our 
eyes in the direction in which she pointed, we saw, with a large portion 
of mysterious awe difficult to analyse, the figure of a female, standing 
alone on the margin of the lake. Had some unforeseen circumstance at 
that moment compelled us to bid farewell to the glen, I cannot promise 
we would not, some of us at least, have affirmed we had seen gliding by 
the scene of her untimely fate, <' the fair spirit said to haunt the vale ;** 
but as it was, we hastened on to have our romantic fears laid to rest, by 
finding the shroud-clad maiden of our imagination, converted into an 
elderly female, of very every-day appearance, clad in the coarse, blue- 
spotted calico wrapper of her class, and having her head bound with a 
red handkerchief; yet she too had her share of the romance that clung 
to every portion of this romantic vale. She accosted us by a low curtsey, 
inquiring, — ** Are you for the bed, ladies-*if so^ Fm Kathleen, and will 
see you safe there ?* We hesitated at first, between the love of adven- 
ture and the fear of danger ; but deciding in favour of the latter, (tho' 
assured that ladies had even of late years intruded on the cliff-bound 
sleeping-place of the Saint) we commissioned Elathleen to proceed alone 
along the cliffs above, and point us out the bed, while we sailed on the 
bosom of the lake below. And now, after standing gazing in amazement 
on the retreating form of the woman, as she bounded from reck to rock, 
(that seemed but made for the small birds to light upon) with this speed 
and courage of a chamois, behold us committed to the still waters of 
Glendalough. It was the first time that L. or myself had trusted our* 
selves to the liquid element, and we felt inclined, like a sinking man, to 
catch even at a feather, when told that our little cockle-shell was cresting 
the waves of a sheet of water '' ninety fathoms deep." Mrs. Doyle, how- 
eyer, assured us, « the Saint had prayed after the death of the unfortu- 
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Bate Kathleen, tbat no one might oyer be lost in the lake, — that tk 
prayer was granted, and no accident was known to occur on Glendaloc^ 
within the memory of man," — and laugh who will, the assurance gaTe m 
courage, for we could not put from us all faith in the legends of our <m 
dear Isle. A shrill cry now rose sharply on the breeze, and the boat 
again rode motionless on the water. We were beneath St. Kerin's b^ 
High above rose the heeding cliff, and perched like some wild bird stood 
Eathleen upon the [summit. She it was who gave that ^rild cry to at- 
tract attention, and unbinding the kerchief from her head, suffer^ it to 
flatter in the evening air, as she descended with a frightful rapiditj down 
rocks so steep, that had her foot slipped but one hair's breadth^ ^e had 
been dashed to pieces on the cliffs, or lost for ever in the dark waters 
below. We turned our heads aside in terror ; but the next moment, a 
cry even wilder than the first told she had entered the cave, scaled the 
bed| a natural fissure, situated about half way down the rock, and was 
waving the red handkerchief in triumph from the apparently inaccessible 
fortress. But this was not all ; passing from the bed, she perched her- 
self on a small point where the cliff slightly jutted out, and with her 
hands closely pressed to her side, actually turned round twice or three 
times on a spot where the very eagle might have feared to alight. Her 
courage and sure footsteps were truly wonderful, and prove how cer- 
tain it is that 

" The good saint little loiew 
What that wily sex can do.'* 

The boatmen now plied their oara merrily, after we had qnafied deeply 
of the waters of the lake, which so dark in mass, are bright and spark- 
ling as the pure crystal, when transferred to the cups which the guide 
brought for the purpose ; for it is considered unlucky not to pay the 
Saint the respect of drinking to his memory in the waters of his own 
lake. On landing on the opposite side of Glendalough, we observed a 
tall fine looking guide, dressed in a close fitting jacket and trowsers made 
of plaid, and with quite a foreign cast of features. He proved, however, 
to be an Irishman " every inch," and Mrs. Doyle*s good man to boot, 
who called on him to awake the echo for her good quality ; with which 
request, or rather command, he complied, — repeating in a loud voice the 

first verse of the poet's melody, beginning 

" By that lake whose gloomy shore," 
and then giving each successive line, the echo distinctly returning the 
sounds, till they died away in sweet soft cadences amongst the distant 
hills. If it be not fame to the poet to know that the notes of his lyre are 
familiar words^to the viewless lips even of the mountains of his native 
land, we know not what fame means. And now our new friend poured 
into our ears a recapitulation of the legends of the vale, in vene of hit own 
cwnpoiitiony with so much smoothness, eagerness, and volubility, that hid 
he stood beneath the blue skies of Italy, — ^the bay of Naples, instead of 
dear Ireland's Glendalough stretching at his feet, — ^he would have readily 
gained the name of an << Improvuatore!* 
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All tilings^ howeyer fair, must fade; and the setting sun, the fall- 
ing mist^ the waning hours, compelled us at last to bid farewell to 
this sweet scene of nature's loveliness, of legend and of song, while 
our guide followed us " for a little piece up the road," as she said her- 
self, pointing out to our notice a lonely tree rising on the way side, 
where a woman had been found suspended and quite dead years be- 
fore. The act was her own, and the tree has been known ever since by 
the appellation of some Irish word, which I blush to say I do not recol- 
lect. Parting from good-natured Mrs. Doyle at the door of her own 
cabin, with a cordial shake hands, and a promise on her part to visit 
us in Dublin on Hallow*een, and to bring us nuts to burn from King 
O'Toole's palace, we sped onwards on our homeward way, dreamily 
watching the sudden lights that sprang up in the cottage windows, as they 
gleamed from the hill sides through the thick mist, or glanced over the 
dark peat bogs, and turning with nervous superstition from the gaze of a 
large star, (larger than we deemed we had ever seen before) that kept 
peering on us from over the dun mountain's brow, like the eye of one of 
Glendalough's spirits. A sweet refreshing sleep did we all enjoy that 
night, filled with dreams of saints, and kings, and huge giants, and drown- 
ing maidens, and ruined churches, and round towers, and placid lakes, 
and frowning mountains ; and we awoke next morning to talk over the 
breakfast table of all we had seen, wondering should we ever stand again 
on the haunted shore of Glendalough, and ready to maintain at tilt or 
tournament, that our own dear Ireland is the fairest gem that sparkles in 
the diadem of nature. ^^ T. B. L. 
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I dreamed — alas I that it should prove 

A vain heart-sickening dream — 
That many kindnesses might move 

Towards me some truthful gleam 
From love or friendship's cheering light. 

To gild life's path of care — 
I asked, where it should bless my sight ? 

And echo answered, — Where ! 

I dreamed — it was a vision sweet ; 

But it hath passed away. — 
I thought affection's warmth might meet 

Its own reflected ray. 
Deep in my heart the flame was lit — 

No answering beam came there : 
I ask'd, where shall I seek for it ? 

And echo answered, — Where 1 

I dream'd — it was a false day-dream- 
That fond attentions shewn 

Bring gratitude, which I did deem 
Would into love have grown. 

E'en thankfulness I did not find. 
And ask'd in deep despair, 

Where shall I find one grateful mind? 
And echo answer'd—Where I 

F. 
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I. 

N«Ter shall I forget how much I wondered 

VTIien first the Steamer's state room met mj eyes, 
Oa which my wife and I so long had pondered ; 

B«t now its smallnesa filled us with sttrprise ; 
W« aaw. indeed, that we had greatly blanderedp 

Making our luggage of so large a size : 
Sore was the joke, but we were patient under it. 

fteflecting that experience makes one wise. 

II. 

The Stewardess told us all would be so pleasant, — 

(Ood bless the woman for her well-meant lies I) 
That children absent were as near as present. 

And well she knew no wicked winds would rise. 
Bat MOB our party thought of being sea-aiok 

With ominous fears, though nothing yet was said ; 
At length we all gave up, and some took physic. 

Some took roast pig, and others went to bed. 

III. 

Ab for our passage, it was somewhat stormy. 

For in ten days a heavy gale came on, ^ 
And all the things above, behind, before me 

Were turned, in one short moment, upside down. 
Oh! that dark night amid the wild Atlantic ! 

Only a dream can image it again. 
And each strange antic, which the ship, grown frantic, 

Pl^ed with the waves, her victory to gain ! 

IV. 

At leng^ it chanced that we were nearly lost ob 

The rocks near Halifax, I scarce know how. 
But we got off, and soon arrived at Boston, 

Where from the shore we felt a sharp wind blow.~- 
Well may the stranger praise this beauteous dty. 

Which looks as if intended for a show ; 
The bouses seem as slight, and bright, and pretty 

As children's toys, which in a box they stow. 

V. 

Great good is done in this place by the College, 

(Far more than by some others I have known. 
Which set up silly prejudice for knowledge^ 

And recognize no world beyond their own ;) 
The ladies hero arc very lovely creatures. 

Although their forms are miserably thin ; — 
Much time they spend in running after preachers^ 

Who make them think that mirth is mortal sin. 
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VI. 

New York appeared more mercantile than Boston, 

Though like it in its dinners, and its lunches ; 
Their business every one appeared engrossed in, 

And so no Organs cheer the streets, or Punches. 
The ladies here are singularly pretty. 

And fond of gaudy dress beyond belief. — 
Pigs are the scavengers of this great city, 

(And hence the pork brought in by Peel's tariff.) 

vn. 

To Philadelphia I must gtre my praises^ 

There by the regular streets I was confused. 
And the good folk had some pedantic phrases, 

To show their taste, by which I was amused.-^ 
To Washington I went, and there they asked me 

'* What struck me in the Legislator ■ heads?" 
So (looking sharp at them when thus they tasked me) 

I saw that all their cheelu were stuffed with quida»> 

vin. 

On to the South and West we now proceeded. 

With much to praise, and little to reproach ; 
The bruises that we got we scarcely heeded. 

While tumbling on in many a clumsy coach. 
The scenery seemed to me not very ngly. 

With all its stnnted trees half hid in swamp. 
With nothing neatly trimmed, or settled snagly» 

And ev'n the houses looking new and damp. 

IX. 

Our inconveniences were few in number r— 

We missed the cleansing element indeed ; 
Hard were th' uncurtained beds, forbidding slumber. 

And foul the use. of the '^rginian weed I 
The roads were nought but swamps and pits of graveL^ 

The river — one great ditch of liquid mud ; 
Tet there was much in all our modes of travel 

Which gave me great delight and did me good t 

X. 

Oft as I saw the slimy waters creep by, 

How far away did my departure seem ! 
Oh ! never may I see that Mississippi, 

Save in the visions of some hideous dream ! 
To cheer one's spirits vain was the endeavour. 

At formal meals where not a soul would speak ; 
£v*n now the oold remembrance makes me shiver. 

Of that dark spell I had no power to break 1 

XI. 

At length how gladly did I leave for ever 

All I had been at so much puns to seek— 
The deadly river, spreading round it ferer. 

The Steamers which blow up— two every week — 
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The Tast and dull Prairie, where scarce a tree grows, 
(A dreary sight, enough to make one mope,) 

And, worse than all, the slavery of the Negroes, 
That cruel knavery which no power can stop. 

XIL 

Our hardships still were frightful beyond measure. 

As on we jolted 'mid the stunted logs ; 
Yet often now do I recall with pleasure 

Our weary journey through the woods and bogs. 
And oft as I enjoy myself at leisure. 

Amid my comforts, sitting at my ease, 
How fondly does my faithful memory treasure 

Locations dear to me beyond the seas ! 

XIII. 

inagara, however, gave me Rapture, 

Far more than aught which elsewhere I had seen ; 
The Feelings that I felt would fill a Chapter, * 

So Grand they were, yet Peaceful and Serene. — 
With Spray to blind me, and the noise to stun me, 

I missed at first the Vastness of the Scene, 
But soon Sublime Sensations came upon me — 

Great Heavens I what mighty Waters Bright and Green! 

XIV. 

On Lake Champlain the Steamer that I sailed in 

Was ev'n more exquisite than those at home, 
Nothing (that London traveU'rs want) it failed in. 

And upon deck we sat, like some neat room — 
All I had seen in Canada was decent ; 

" All right," is there the word, not " go a-head ;" 
I own I felt the contrast very pleasant. 

Though these are thoughts which should not be betrayed. 

XV. 

And now we gazed on scenes indeed romantic. 

Whose pictures by no common hand are traced ; 
Far famed they are on both sides of th* Atlantic, 

And fresh they live on every mind impressed — 
The Kaatskill mountains, and the Sleepy Hollow, 

The Tappaan Zee, we softly glided past ; 
And glad we were that nothing more should follow, 

But that on scenes like these we looked the last I 

XVT. 

Thus to New York in happy mood returning. 

We made our preparations to depart. 
And to our friends we spoke that word of mourning. 

Which all through life must cut the tender heart I 
Still, when we thought about our nest and chickens. 

Our nice clean floors, and sleep-inviting beds. 
We said, " as surely as our name is D-ck-ns, 

Well never visit more the Land of Quids." 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD BACHELOR.— No. II. 

AN ADYZNTUBE IN THE WEST. 

Having recovered from the nervousness consequent upon the perusal of 
mj own printed composition, I, "The Old Bachelor," am seized with the 
spirit of communicativeness ; but, alas ! celibacy has lost its charm at 
sixty, the gout confines me to the house, and I have neither wife nor 
child, that I might coax to the fire-side, to hear me relate a pleasing or 
a tedious narrative ; no auditor can I obtain, to sit or stand, while I 

" Shoulder my crutch, and show how fields were won." 

Wherefore, I am necessitated to trace my genealogy to good father 
Adam, in order to make a legal demand upon the attention and forbear- 
ance of my numerous relatives. 

It was in the summer succeeding the year in which the widow, whose 
story I related in a preceding chapter, became known to me, that I found 
it necessary to visit that portion of my property which is situated in the 
west. I will beg of the reader to pass over the Shannon, and see me in 
the snug parlour of an inn. I had obtained a newspaper, and was 
endeavouring to make myself acquainted with some provincial intel- 
ligence, when a message was brought me that James Dolan wanted to see 
me, if it was pleasing. This was the son of a decent farmer, whose land 
and mine were contiguous ; we had corresponded a few times relative to a 
field, which he demanded my assistance in a draining for our joint benefit. 
His letters were so intelligent, his remarks on the soil and agriculture of 
the country so sensible and well expressed, that I conceived a very 
favourable opinion of a young man, who must be more indebted to 
his taste than to his advantages for the liberal education he evidently 
possessed. 

. On the entrance of my correspondent, I was well pleased to perceive 
that my prepossessions in his favour were not likely to be lessened by his 
personal appearance. He was a young fellow of a frank and pleasing 
aspect, and his address, though no better than that of a smart rustic, I 
fancied borrowed something from the intelligence of his countenance. 
When the object of his visit had been settled to our mutual satisfaction, 
to enjoy the company of my new acquaintance a little longer, I begged 
he would remain and take a glass of brandy punch with me. While it 
was preparing, I perceived my companion's countenance at intervals 
clouded, and one or two unconscious sighs assured me that he laboured 
under some secret trouble. At first I was delicate in noticing his uneasi- 
ness ; but soon the generous beverage awakened a deep source of philan- 
thropy in my heart — I could no longer be silent, and warmly pressed him 
to acquaint me with the cause that grieved him. 
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The joung man looked puzzled for a moment, but, I sappose, per^r- 
ing that I had an honest face, or, perhaps, moved by the potent spirit 
that had aroused me, he, with a glow a court lady might envjf stammeied 
forth, ** It is all on account of Marj, sir." 

" Ho !" said I, with exultation, " was there ever a mischief that was 
not caused by woman ? — well, she proves herself the daughter of Eve. 
Is there a duel ? — of course the quarrel has originated in some dispute 
ccmceming a * woman ? Does a poor fellow cut his throat, or drown 
himself? Why, 'tis a woman's fault, she has deceived him ; or, eke, 
been so unreasonable as to refuse him her heart, notwithstanding that he 
has given his to her," I was suddenly checked in my rhapsody, by per- 
ceiving the amazement which was painted in the young farmei^s coun- 
tenance. " I was merely explaining the matter," said I, " but pray tell 
me something more of Miss Mary. She is very peevish, or very passion- 
ate, or something ; is she not ?^ 

My companion for a few moments left me in suspense as to the 
character of the damsel, by declaring that there was not one in the yiroM 
like her. 

<* She is so good," said I, incredulously. 

** So good, sir, and so pretty, and so tidy and careful in a house.'* 

** You don't appear to remember your quarrel." 

**We never quarrelled, sir; but it was just to day I went to ask 
her father's consent, and he refused me, because he says I am not good 
blood. But I didn't tell you her name, sir ; she is the daughter of oMi 
O'Connor, that lives near your house on the hill, if you remember him." 

I knew the man well. He alleged, and it was fact, that he was one of 
the king of CJonnaught's descendants ; his ancestors risked their property 
by adhering to the pusillanimous James, and lost it by putting tmst in 
Ids fraudulent successor. This O'Connor, without a foot of groimd» 
save what he rented, entertained a lively sense of his high-fiuoEied de« 
scent ; he would have been pitied for the great wrong which had been 
done his family, had not his morose temper and stubborn illiberal idea of 
distinction created for him dislike. Without property, education, or 
lawful pretensions to many virtues, he was in principle an imperious 
aristocrat, priding himself on the rank his ancestors held more than a 
century since, and wholly regardless whether he himself p ossess e d any 
claim upon the respect of the persons he wished to reverence him. 

^ And what possessed you to think of Miss Mary 0'C<mnor," said I ; 
** I suppose her father has reared her a very fine lady ?" 

^ There is nothing fine about her, sir ; she is a good housewife, and can 
read and write pretty well ; but as for any thing else, I believe I could 
teach her myself, for one time or other I read a good many books * 

« And have you a comfortable home to offer her ?" 

" My father is sickly and wishes me to marry ; he would give Ae fium 
to me ; Mary knows herself that she would be happy; but itfis no use 
in talking, when her father wont give his consent." 
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I had already had a very leaaonable measure of wine, and not having 

a head liquor -prool^ the brandy soon drew forth exhilaration. My joyous 

apiiita conducted me back to the days of my youth, when I had sur- 

xnotmted so many obstacles that oppos^ the happiness of young people ; 

Visions floated before me-— already I beheld the bride and bridegroom, 

and fancied the music of jigs and reels resounded in the apartment. I 

forget the glowing language in which I poured forth my encouragement 

and prognostics of future happiness. But I believe my companion per- 

oeired the source of my eloquence, for instead of being comforted by my 

aasurances, he thanked me for my good intentions, but declared he had no 

hopes, as he had not only to contend with the old man*s prejudices, but 

also with a rival* As I suspected I was not very steady in my views of 

the subject, I wished good night to Dolan, and resolving never again to 

drink brandy after wine, I went to bed and fell asleep. 

The next day I inquired into the mattei* from uninterested parties. 
The account pleased me. I learned that my young farmer was an indus- 
trious, well-conducted man, but his rival was a person of good blood, and 
possessed Kfodqens which he called an estate ; yet, by universal opinion^ 
he was neither so good nor so sightly a man as the young fellow who 
had had blood and nafodgene. When the merits of two such opposite 
lovers should be weighed in the scale O'Connor s mind presented, I fore* 
saw that my interference in Dolan's behalf promised little success ; how- 
ever, I would not let myself be deterred by difficulties, and accordingly 
set off for O'Connor 8 dweUing. The cynic will smile in compassion 
for the intellect of a foolish old fellow, who so promptly entangled him- 
self in the concerns of strangers. Well, let him. I am sure, to be instru- 
mental in the happiness of a fellow-being, even though his joy has no 
connexion with you, is to partake of the most serene pleasure the heart 
can conceive. I never perused the splendid speeches of Edmund 
Burke, but I thought of an action which reads more beautiful than 
ihey ; 'Twas practising philanthropy, to put money into the hands of 
the little ragged creatures whose hearts bounded to see the show. As 
it was some years since I had last seen O'Connor, I engaged my mind in 
recollections concerning him. The object that occasioned my present 
visit, I remembered as a little white headed girl, a cheny lipped fairy, 
from whom I had often obtained a kiss for a large red apple. Pursuing 
these reminiscences, I fancied myself again the sportsman, returning on 
an unsuccessful day, and wending my way to O'Connor's house by the 
road side. It had been with me an invariable custom, when Diana did 
not iccompany me in the chase, to rest myself at his door ; I was certain 
to find consolation for my ill luck in the asperity of his remarks. << A 
bad day; no wonder ; there's a curse upon the land ; the upstarts are lords 
of every thing, and the lawful owners, that once were princes, are now 
beggars.*' It was an amusement to me to pass away an hour in the 
society of this descendant of realty* Our opinions were not similar on 
two ButrjectSi but that was the pith of my entertainment. I introduced a 
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topic, listened to his quaint and prejudiced remarks, and when I 
not too indolent to replj, overruled every thing mj antagonist said ; 
though it is possible I often had as little experience of the mattesr a» 
himself. But I must confess, for the stability of my disputant's principles^ 
he never once acknowledged himself convinced by my arguments^ or 
enlightened by my eloquence. 

My retrospective views haunted me tiU I was in the actual presence 
of my old acquaintance, and the delusion might longer have continued, 
for O'Connor was much the same, and the appearance of the place was 
familiar. But little Mary aroused me from the dream, and with a gulping 
sigh, I was forced to remember that fourteen summers had dignified my 
mien, since last I stood upon that floor. How excessively awkward is 
this rapid growth of girls. The little urchin that we hold upon oar 
knee, and hoist in the air, in a few years is a '< woman." Adieu to cakes 
and apples, and such familiar gifts ; we must then reverence her as a 
grandmother. O^Connor had not much difficulty in recognising his 
quarrelsome acquaintance; of his wife I had little knowledge; but my 
pet Mary I was obliged to remind of the days when she had climbed 
upon my knee. Dolan's account of her beauty was not the raving state- 
ment of a lover ; though perhaps, had I not seen her on a holiday, being 
then attired in her gayest robe, I might have remarked something in her 
appearance to warrant the ridicule with which I treated the encomiums 
of enamoured swains. Mary was a fair, interesting, and delicate featured 
girl ; as she was an only child, and of a sickly constitution, she had been 
exempted from those toils which other young women in her station were 
obliged to undergo. I never admired those famed women of knowledge. 
Some are fluent on the tongue, and disgust by the ill nature and sarcasm 
of their comments; while others have so sublime an admiration for them- 
selves, they fancy because their attainments are higher than those of 
other women, that they were bom to cope in learning even with the men. 
I believe it was this opinion which reconciled me to the deficiency of 
intellect in Mary's countenance ; indeed, were I to have judged by her 
physiognomy, I would have said that her head was rather dull, but her 
heart very good. 

When I had uttered a few remarks, and replied to as many more, 
I made the interested enquiry, ^Mvhen do you intend to have Maiy 
married ? It is time for her to have a house of her own now." All 
girls are nervous when the subject of matrimony is introduced, and 
Mary O'Connor sought some engagement in the next apartment. The 
father did not reply ; but I perceived, from the twisting of his mouth, 
that he was about to pronounce a dissertation on the subject ; but the 
mother, stimulated by maternal pride, quickly replied that it was Maiy's 
own fault that she was not married long since. 

" That is very silly," said I, and being anxious to come directly to 
the point, I continued, << especially as young Dolan bears so good a 
character." 
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<< Dolan," repeated CCoiiiiory with as high a head as a newlj created 
peer, << I ^sk your pardon, sir, but what has Dolan to saj to Mary 
O'Connor?" 

^'Whj, I suppose what every lover has to saj to the girl of his 
affections." 

"But he is no lover of our Mary's, sir," said the wife, in explanation 
of her husband's ironical smile. 

" Indeed, I heard that he was, and as I always wished well to my 
little Mary, I was most particular in my enquiries concerning him. I 
find that he is an industrious, steady, young man ; he is more intelligent, 
and better educated, than the generality of persons in his rank of life ; 
his father possesses a good farm ; he is attached to your daughter ; why 
then are you prejudiced against him ?" 

" Because he is no match for Mary." 

" What do you require him to be ?" 

" I dont require him to be any thing, but I require my daughter's 
husband to be a gentlemu-nr 

" What do you mean by that term ?" 

<< Why I thought every body knew what a gentleman was. A man 
who is come of an old stock ; one who is of good blood." 

At another time, I would have amused myself for fifteen minutes 
with O* Connor's whimsical conceit ; but I was too much interested for 
Dolan's success, to play long with the tiger. " Come now, Mr. O'Connor," 
said I, very quietly, " let us not quarrel on the subject ; but since you 
have given me your definition, you must have mine. The man who 
possesses education, and an upright mind, no matter who were his pa- 
rents, or what are his worldly possessions, is a gentleman, and entitled to 
the respect of prince and peasant. But any one who cannot in his own 
person claim public or private esteem, despite his wealth or illustrious 
birth, I maintain is no gentleman." 

" What is the meaning of this, sir ?" said Connor, perplexed, but sen- 
sible that I had spoken disparagingly of high birth, '< will you have me 
to believe that thb Dolan, — ^whose father was a parish child, and drove 
cattle to the fair barefooted, and got a few acres of ground, nobody knows 
how — is as good as a man whose kin are all estated people, and never put 
hand to any thing dirtier than his knife and fork ?" 

** The judgment we pronounce on an individual is not to be influenced 
by the greatness or obscurity of his ancestors. If they have been re- 
nowned for commendable qualities, and their descendant possesses a simi- 
lar character, he is to be esteemed indeed ; but if they have not, and if he 
has risen with integrity from a lowly station, then he is worthy of triple 
respect ; because he is not indebted to any one for example or inheritance. 
Hii name is his own. Persons in subordinate ranks revere the wealthy 
and powerful ; but their respect does not proceed from a sense of their 
merit ; it is wrung from them by motives of interest. People of indepen- 
dence likewise respect riches and high station ; but there is no one so 
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despicable as to avow that he bows to a niaii*« wealth or powerful luae. 
Whatever are his motives, he wishes it to be understood that he respedi 
the individual. But how often do we witness this respect lavished ape 
eharactersy who possess neither public nor private virtues^ who are belov 
mediocritj in intellect, and who, were they divested of name and vetlth, 
would be the most useless and contemptible of their species. If, then, i 
man's wealth and ancient name procure him reverence, how much proyder 
is the respect which an active virtuous character obtains That respeet 
is sincere^ — ^remote from the abjectness of fear, and the policj of inle- 
rest ; it is the powerful though tacit acknowledgment of his merit" 

Mj harangue was Icmger than I had intended, and indeed not alto- 
gether suited to O'Connor's patience or comprehension. He understood 
that I had spoken disrespectfully of the cogency of ancestral rq)iitft- 
tion, and that was sufficient to arouse the bitterness with which he 
remembered the injustice which had rendered the fame of his proge- 
nitors useless to him. 

<< I can't understand what you are at," said he ; ^^ bat I suppose yoa 
want to make out that this Dolan and his son ought to be thought modi 
of, because they pushed themselves before other people in the world. But 
why would*nt you speak this way now ? I am a poor man. I must hiTe 
no feelings. I must forget that my ancestors owned the country for niles 
round, and that I am farming on a little patch of their estates. Well, 
well, I wonder if I was now in possession of all their lands, would.aDj one 
Mkme to give my daughter to such a spalpeen as Dolan s son.*' 

Despite my anget to find the old man still so obstinately prejudiced, I 
could not but feel pity for his reverses. ''You have mistaken my aigs- 
ment,** said I, mildly, '' I did not intend you the slightest disrespect. Bat 
surely your sense will convince you, that you cannot expect now the 
same alliance for your daughter, that you would obtain were yoa is 
possession of the property of your ancestors. She is, I may say, unedo* 
cated, and pardon me, your station in society precludes the possibilitj of 
uniting her with any but one of the same class.'* 

<< Oh I we are not troubled about that, sir/*' said O'Connor, import- 
antly, " we have matched her already with one who is a gentleman, eterj 
inch of him, real old blood/* 

« The rival," thought L << Well, but does Miss Mary accept oi Toor 
choice ?" 
' << Oh,' she is. too good a girl not to be said and led by her parents." 

« Aye, but on inch an occasion as this, she should consult h^ o^ 
feelings only. Does she ?" 

'. I was interrupted by the entrance of a shabl»ly dressed, awkward look- 
ing man. He did not notice my presence, and was proceeding to light 
"his pipe at the fire, when a wink from O'Connor s wife caused him to 
turn in my direction. The sudden appearance of a stranger might have 
occasioned a well-bred man a little embarrassment, if he was sot in ^ 
halnt to be seen. But the descendant of the old blood, as I undentood 
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bim to be, it overwhelmed with confonon : in his haste to acknowledge 
xnj presence, he had nearly fallen over the stool. And when he did 
stand upright, he plucked off his hat^ and cowered beneath mj glance 
"witli that contemptible timidity, which in man I always consider an evi- 
dence of a cringing servile nature. If neatness and smartness of appear- 
ance are deemed gentlemanly attributes, I certainly should not have 
thought that even one inch of O'Connor^s lathy friend was a gentleman. 
Sat he was old blood, and not yet reconciled to the modes of the new 
nobility. Perceiving that the day s task was ended, I took a friendly 
leave of O'Connor, and though my reasoning had been unavailing, I was 
not without hopes of changing his sentiments. Dolan waited for me at the 
inn : I could not paint very flattering prospects, but promised on my 
return from visiting some friends, to enter more warmly into the matter. 

Three weeks passed over. I had shaken hands with all old compar- 
nions, and learned the number of deaths and marriages which had taken 
place during my long absence, when my conscience began to upbraid me 
with having neglected my promise tb Dolan. I stole out one day after 
dinner, and mounting a horse, left my character to the generosity of my 
host till I should return his property. It was early in the night when I 
arrived at the inn. But I was fatigued, and having determined to see 
O'Connor on the next day, and meet his prejudices with an overwhelm- 
ing torrent of logic, I went to bed and slept. 

I do not know how long I had enjoyed my slumbers, but I was aroused 
from them by a gentle swinging of my shoidder, and presently a nervous 
voice whispered, *^ For God's sake, sir, will you awake ?" 

At first, I was unable to decide if my visitant might prove a polite 
burglar, or a phlegmatic herald of fire ; but when the demand was re- 
peated, I rubbed my eyes, and in my turn exclaimed, — *< For Grod's sake, 
what brought you here, Dolan ?* 
« My heart is breaking, sir,** 
" And for that reason you should break my rest ?" 
** I know I have taken a great liberty, but I thought aa you were so- 
kind hefore, you would not be offended with me when I would tell you 
the way I am troubled." 
" O'Connor refuses to hear your proposals?*' 

<< Oh, it is all over with me. Mary is to be married to-tiiorrow to 
Bingham." 

<<To be married to Bingham!** said I, in anger and mortification ; 
^< what induced him to be so hasty, or why did you not acquaint me with 
his intentions sooner ?" 

<< I did not know where to find you, and I thought you were tired of 
the business, when you didn't come back as soon as you said. Bingham 
persuaded O'Connor to hasten the marriage, because he heard that yoju> 
sir, befriended me, and he was afraid you would get round the old man. 
When I discovered how matters wiere going on, I wrote a few lines to 
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Mary, and told her, because I waa in such a way myself, to take conra^, 

and run away to her aunt's ; she favours me, and that I ivould niany Lir 
there. For my misfortune, her father got the letter into his haods^ a:^ 
then he determined to put it out of her power to Usten to me any mart. 
He hastened every thing, and to-morrow they are to be married." 

'< And will Mary consent to this ?" 

«* Oh, she is such a soft creature, they can make her do any thing they 
like, even though she knows it will be the death of her.** 

« What is the hour ?" 

^ It isn't ten yet. When I heard you were c<Hne, sir, I ran down : 
and you weren't long in bed." 

« Then I will see O'Connor to-night," said I. I felt assured that I sbooia 
surmount every difficulty, and courageously leaped out of bed, Tvhen hi 
my poor head received a stunning blow by knocking against the foc^ 
post. My benevolence was greatly shaken, but I uttered no complaint 
I made another step to reach my clothes, and my*unfortunate com, that 
had that day particularly annoyed me, was bruised against the leg of a 
large chair. Who would not lose his temper then ? '' Will you get me 
my clothes ?" I angrily exclaimed, '' or must I break my bones looking 
for them in the dark ?" 

Dolan groped about, and having found my habiliments, carried them in 
a bundle, and placed them at my feet. Twice I desired him to get a ligbt, 
but he replied we would not be a bit too late. There was no redress, and so 
I was constrained to take up each article in its turn, and as I clothed myself 
penitently muse on the folly of being a good-natured man. Xow, thought 
I, had I possessed a severe visage and sensible mind, no one would come to 
arouse me from my rest. I had the wisdom to avoid matrimony myself, 
but in my old age I must go wife-hunting for other men. When I had 
finished my toilet, I desired Dolan to open the shutters and hand me my 
wig. He returned with some article which he placed upon my head 
I was aware that in times of yore, my sex attired themselves in habits 
very like the petticoat, but I had not read that they adorned their fore- 
head with frills ; and finding a deep muslin border resting on my nose, 
I was afraid that I was a more ludicrous object than <' the Knight of the 
Ill-favoured Face," when decorated with the brazen bason. Besides, I 
remembered that I had been displeased with the appearance of this muslin 
cap upon my dressing table. Its owner had inhabited my chamber id my 
absence, but I suppose, on my sudden return, being hurried in the col- 
lection of her wardrobe, this greasy token of her presence was forgotten. 
I was as great an enemy to foul caps as Swift, and despite Dolan's al* 
leged trouble, I perceived the fellow's white teeth visible, almost everyone. 
I threw off my decoration, and angrily exclaimed ; — " What, sir, do you 
want to make me as mad as yourself?" 

My displeasure aroused him. " I am a great trouble to you, indeed, 
sir," said he, quickly fetching me my own covering, "but if you were to 
know the way I am in, you wouldn't wonder at any thing I do. To 
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-tlixiiik of her so long, and lay out every thing that was to he for our hap* 
piness, and now to see her going to he another man's wife ; — he that 
don't love her at all, that will never he kind to her,^ — and I that would 
'^alk. the world round for her, she will never he any thing to me." 

** "Well, well," said I, not now angry with Dolan, " get me my other 
stocking, and let us he off." 

The night was calm and pleasant, and I arrived at O'Connor's gate 
^witlioiit meeting with any occurrence that could ruffle my temper. It 
*was not till I had reached the door, that I reflected that there was 
something unpleasant in intruding upon people at so unseasonahle an 
liour ; but the ominous declaration of Dolan, which he whispered to me at 
parting, <^ I will never do any good if she marries him " persuaded me to 
try my fortune. There were lights visible about the house, for I suppose 
fis they had but short time for preparations, they were hurried. The 
front door was but closed ; I entered, and walked into the nearest apart- 
ment. The noise had already disturbed its inmates, and Mary O'Connor 
met me at the door. I was about to congratulate myself upon having 
found her alone ; but the solemn face of her father shewed itself, and un- 
deceived me. Both, I perceived, were discomposed by my presence ; but 
I seated myself without apology, and familiarly inquired why he had not 
acquainted me with his daughter's intended marriage. O'Connor, I re- 
marked, like every one whose feelings are subject to be pained by an 
acquaintance with those of better fortune, was pleased when I treated 
him with a friendly freedom. Cool and taciturn himself, because he felt 
his situation, his pride was soothed, if one whose station was superior to 
his, conversed easily and familiarly with him. I always did so, for be-* 
sides the pleasure of being agreeable, I found that it lessened the asperity 
of his temper, and on the present occasion it was my object to have him 
in a placid mood. 

" Why didn't I tell you," said he, " then I don't know, you didn't call 
in this three weeks, and I didn't know where you stopped." 
^ But what has determined you to marry her in such haste ?" 
<< Because she hasn't sense to mind herself, and I havn't time to look 
after her." 

I turned to see Mary, but she had left the room. " Well, and is the 
person to whose care you are about to consign her, qualified to supply 
your place ?" 

O'Connor twisted on his chair, '' Why, 'tis seldom men take a sober 
turn 'till they are married ; but he ought to be good, and he will be 
good, when he remembers his family." 

*< Now, Mr. O'Connor," said I, << let me reason with you as a friend. 
You are going to marry your daughter to a man whose character, I must 
saj, is not as respectable as his birth : his habits are idle and dissipated ;. 
his means are scarcely sufficient for his own wants ; he will not apply 
himself to any industry ; how then is he to maintain a wife?" 
" Oh, his first cousin * * of — — -, and his cousin * * of — , will 
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help him ; heaides, she wiU aober hinu If he wu wild and ^leiit lis 
property, it was because be had no one to advise him." 

^ And upon this slight prospect of amendment and Aaaiatsiiee, yen: 
will marrj a young inexperienced girl to a man whom yoa acknowledj? 
to be deficient in prudence and good conduct The generality of parents 
seek for wealthy husbands for their daughters. You commit as great ah 
error; in jour opinion, the possession of some follj jon call birth, 
obliterates all defects. But neither jou nor thej will be oonTinced, xhsx 
wealth or an ancestor s name cannot atone for the misery Ticions charac- 
ters entail upon those with whom they are connected. Be advised bj 
me, O'Connor, and you will not regret having done so. Cananlt your 
daughter's welfare ; relinquish vain and foolish prejudices ; and many 
her to Dolan. He is so much Bingham's superior, I will not contrast their 
characters: eren yourself has acknowledged that Dolan's only error 
is, not being able to enumerate a number of wealthy relatives." 

<< It is no use in talking of Dolan, sir " said OKllonnor ; '«he shall neyer 
darken my door, and after to-morrow I think he had better keep his 
tongue quiet about Maiy." 

I perceived success was hopeless, and as contradiction alwajrs disturbed 
me, I could not help angrily replying, *< and so I cannot move your 
stubborn nature ; but I will prevent the consequences of your folly ; I 
will inform the clergyman that you are forcing this poor girl to marry a 
man she hates." — At this moment his daughter retumedi 

<< You need not do that, sir," said Mary, quietly, ^ I don't hate him, and 
I wish to obey my father and mother.** 

Here was an obstacle which I did not anticipate. When I bad under- 
taken Dolan's suit, 1 understood that Mary O'Connor secretly favoured 
him; but if it proved otherwise, my interference was very impertineot 
indeed. <* Mary," said I, << answer me candidly, is it your own wish to 
marry Bingham ?" 

" It is," she replied ; but I fancied her voice trembled, and I asked 
another question. 

^^ Is there no one else for whom you have a greater regard ? Do not 
be afraid to speak ; I will not see any wrong done you." 

'^ It is a great wonder that a gentleman would be racketing in people's 
house, on such a night," said Connor*s wife tartly, as she approached from 
the kitchen. I turned from her, and was about to speak to Mary, when 
O'Connor, rising veiy coolly, addressed me, " For a person that is neither 
kith nor kin to us, I think, sir, you have questioned enough ; we are 
quiet people, and dont like to be abused in our own house; and so, 
though it's not very mannerly, we would be pleased to fasten our doors.** 

<<Your rudeness wont annoy me," said I, carelessly, though passion 
was working in every limb ; ^' you deserve to be childless, and yon soon 
will. Mary O'Connor, answer me truly this last question, are you fcffced 
to marry this man ?" 

<< I am not," said Mary firmly; " my father never advises any thing, 
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laixt Trhat is for my good; and it's my duty to obey laim* I am thankful to 
-you, sir, for thinking of me^ and I wish that I may not he the means; off 
XKialuBg a quarrel between you and my father." 

Jdiary withdrew, nor knew I which to blame her for heartlessness an^ 
c&pricey or pity her for the weakness of her mind. I had no longer ig^ 
motive to remain, and in a few minutes joined Dolan. The poor fellow^ 
'voice trembled, when after walking in silence for a while, he yentured to 
aak me, " did yon see O'Connor, sir ?** 

^^ Think no more of the matter," I replied* '' the girl has neither mind 
nor resolution to direct her choice ; she is satisfied to do her father^s bid- 
ding, and has consented to become the wife of the other man." 

*' She has/' said Dolan, sto[^>mg and gazing on me, as if till then he 
liad been unacquainted with the whole transaction. '^But I ought to 
know how it would turn out," he resumed ; '* she never cared for me ; if 
shie did, she wouldn't make my life so bitter." 

** Oh ! come now," said I, ^^ you must shew yourself strong and pro«d 
enough to bear this disappointment. There is many a nicer girl ia the 
country, and so you too will think in a few months." 

Dokn did not reply ; but as we were then at the cross-reads^ he wa» 
about to enter on that which led to his own home, when, turning tam^ 
he said, ^ I thought, sir, that some time or other I might return your 
kindness, by looking after your land, improving it, or seeing to what it 
wanted ; but that's all at an end. Well, you didn't work for any re* 
ward ; nor it is not your fault that she is heartless. Good-bye> sir» and 
God bless you." 

I permitted him to depart, for I hoped that in a few days his mind 

would be calmer and better prepared to receive sensible advice ; but I 

never saw poor Dolan again. Cheated by the delusion of hope, he waited 

till the wedding ceremony was performed, and then, charging his younger 

brother to take care of his father, he departed privately for Dublin. He 

would not live in the same neighbourhood with Mary and her husband. 

Because he was not possessed of so sapient a mind as I, he could not lose 

the recollection of his disappointment in a storm of reproaches ; neither 

could he, like the fashi<mable people, meet the capricious ^sdr one^ and 

say '' How do you do ?" The refuge from trouble, whidi all persona of 

his class invariably seek, was lus. He went to England and enlisted. 

In a short time the regiment embarked for India, and I never heard of 

him after. Had he been older, perhaps he would not have aetodso^ 

rashly. How many foolish deeds the young regret^ when a little knonp- 

ledge of the world cools the fervent feelings of romance. His youth gave 

pteasing promises, and, but for unfortunate cirenmstaTieea, I vco, cony 

vinced they would have been realised. As for me, I was so muck att^ 

nojed when my efforts for Dolan proved unavailing^ that I resolved^ 

never again to officiate as the disciple of Sk Yalenline. 

At length autumn and the couDtry amusements were at an ex^ ; I xe-> 

le43.^DECElISEB, 3 J, 
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■ 
turned from the mountams, and, on my journey to Dablin, a^ain sfoppe*! 
in the village near which my interest had been so deeply engaged in ths 
summer. Though I had determined, in my anger, to see, unpitjingly, 
Mary O'Connor endure the fate she had embraced, yet, on rejection,! 
considered that her youth and natural easiness of temper pleaded some 
excuse.; and that though the punishment would be hers, the fault W9s -. 
her parents'. The evening was fine, and as I intended to leave the conn- . 
try the next day, I walked across the fields to the dwelling of her hu5- I 
band« The broken gate, gi-ass-grown path, and tasteless appearance of i 
every thing without doors, obtained from mo an expression of contempt r 
for the proprietor; but when I entered the house, and expected to see 
the regularity and neatness which it is the province of woman there to 1 
maintain, I beheld instead all things in disorder. A bare-Ie«irsed sirl 
answered my inquiry, by throwing open the door of a sort of parlour- 
Mary was there, and on my entrance she rose from the listless posture in I 
which she had been leaning by the window. I was always a loTer of 
neatness, and I believe there is no man who is not as much pleased with 
its appearance as he is disgusted with slovenliness. Articles of dress 
were scattered about the room ; the furniture was in disorder ; but what 
most displeased me, was the untidiness of her own person. Wben she 
perceived me gaze upon herself and upon the apartment, the colour rushed 
into her face ; she drew the shawl around her, smoothed her face with 
one hand, and with the other picked up gowns and caps which I suppose 
she had been sewing. 

" Is this your usual appearance, Mary ?" said I- She did not reply, 
but placed a chair for me. 

" Where is your husband ?** T asked. 

The frailty of our nature, which betrays even the most guileless into 
momentary feelings of petty malice, was visible in the acrimony of her 
reply. " Where is he ? Where should he be but in the public house? 
While he has money to buy drink, or can get any one to give it to him, 
he wont do without it.** 

*' Then," said I, '* I am not at all surprised that he has gone to the 
public house, if this be the home and you the wife that are to receive him 
bim. Mary, as an old friend, you will allow me to say, that you, 
with many other women, have committed' a fatal error on your outset 
in married life. Few girls are slovens till they are married. They 
fancy that then their arts are unnecessary. They are, indeed, to such 
as marry for lucre ; but a woman should not forget that it is easier 
to win than to keep a man's affection, and that her merit is most conspi- 
cuous, not when it is gained, but when it is retained. Would it not dis- 
please the submissive lover, to see the girl on whom he had placed his 
affection, even once in a slovenly unbecoming attire ? Must it not then 
be disgusting to a husband, if he be compelled to behold his wife thus ne- 
gligent every day ? You do not know " 

<< If it is affection you are sjveaking about/' interrupted Mary, a little 
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sullenly, " I must tell you that I never tried to win his love, nor don't 
care to retain iU" 

" Why, then, did you marry him?" 
** It was my duty to obey my parents." 

** Duty I" said I, angrily ; " you know not what your duties are. Did 
your compliance with the wishes of your parents only injure yoursetf, 
your obedience would be a generous act of self-chastisement ; but if you 
involve in this sacrifice the fate of another, then you are the deeply cul- 
pable person. You have united yourself to a man whose affection you 
declare you do not care to retain. What, then, is to be the result ? Disr 
gust and inattention on your part ; neglect and hatred on his. And you 
vrill justify all the misfortunes such a marriage entails, by the comforting 
reflection that it was your duty to cause them !'* 

Poor Mary's heart was neither stubborn nor hard. An angry word, 
if she believed she had incurred it, moved her to tears ; and by some mis- 
fortune, I never could see a female weep without being softened myself. 
" I was too severe," thought I, and going up to her, (I was past fifty) I 
tried to excuse my harshness by representing that I spoke but for her 
benefit. " I know that. Sir," she replied ; " if I took your advice in 
time, I would not now be as I am ; but it is no use. At any rate, I will 
never comb a grey head." 

" Now, Mary, you are erring again," said I, gently. " You are united 
to Bingham ; it is nozo your duty to forget other attachments, and seek 
only his happiness. It may be difficult to do so ; but you, who in other 
respects have so great a sense of what is incumbent on you to perform, 
will eventually succeed in what is now indeed your duty." 

** If he did not mistrust me" — said Mary, mournfully, ." he never lets 
me alone about James Dolan. He wont believe he has' left the country, 
and when he comes home at night, drunk and cursing, the life is fright- 
ened out of one." 

<< Tis all as I foresaw,** thought I. But the feelings of the poor vic- 
tim were too bitter to utter a word of reproach. When I had 'mingled 
some advice with some unavailing consolation, I rose to depart. Mbtj 
suddenly became restless and agitated ; she approached me, attempted to 
speak, and hesitated. « What is it you would say to me, Mary ?" I in- 
quired. 

I saw her hand move through the folds of her dress, and in a ndnute 
she held out to me a plain gold ring. It was the one poor Dolan thought 
to place upon her finger. What inconsistency I She had calmly and 
voluntarily destroyed the peace of the donor, and yet she treasured with 
such fidelity the gift I But my resentment vanished when I marked the 
look of parting sorrow she ri vetted on it, and though it seemed to agonise 
every feeling, yet she had strength to give it up. *^ It is not for an old 
bachelor," thought I, '^ to explore the intricate mazes of a woman's heart/* 
I could not take what she so much prized, neither would I bid her keep 
^ but I held it back in silence. She covered her face with her hands^ 
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and turned away. " No, no,^ said she, ** 'twould be siimliig more ; Ite 1 
thought of him too long. You were kind to us both, sir, and God tie? I 
you- If ever you see him, give it to him^ and tell him — No, tell him no- 
thing ." 

I left the house, and, the next day, the country. Again in BuUin, I 
soon forgot the misfortunes of the lovers ; but when winter and its 
amusements were passed, the streets became close, and the people bd 
dust on their shoes ; finally, I persuaded myself that the air was cocder m 
the other side of the Shannon, and upon this pretext I departed for tk 
country. I became so anxious to learn the fate of CCJonnoi's danghter. 
that, on the day of my arrival, despite a great desire fbr an early dinner, 
I ordered my luggage to the inn, and walked to her residence. If it bd 
been a comfortless-looking habitation when last I saw it, it was dow i 
deserted one. Such windows as were provided with shutters, had thee 
closed ; there was no smoke from the chimneys, and the doors were fc- 
tened on the outside. As I did not see any one who could give me in- 
formation concerning the late inmates, I resolved to temrinate mj 
doubts, and learn Mary's fate from her father. I had but a few fieM? 
to cross, and when I approached near enough to judge by extenal 
appearances, my bodings amounted to a certainty. As CConnor, 
amongst his neighbours, had piqued himself on the superiority of l^if 
birth, he had also endeavoured to surpass them a litde in the com- 
fort and order of his dwelling. I had never before seen the pigs so 
near the house, nor the fowl at the door ; besides this, there was, or I 
fancied there was, an air of general gloom and neglect spread over thi 
place. I was about to knock at the half-closed door. wh«n the -voice 
of a woman arrested my attention — ^it was in grief — ^but grief low 
and mournful. I hastily went forward, and in a minute stood at the 
threshold of the apartment from whence the sounds proceeded. I ^^ 
pushed in the door: the old couple were there ; but they were there 
alone. The woman sate upon the bed, now clasping her hands with 
choaking sobs, and then bowing her head to her knees, and apparently 
invoking strength to support her calamity and resignation to endure it 
I could not see if O'Connor grieved : his head was turned from me. ifj 
cane dropped on the floor ; the noise aroused them, and when the woman 
perceived me, her sorrow, which had previously been low and suppre^i 
hroke into loud and vehement accents. " Oh! sir, is it you ? did you cooe 
ito see her green grave ? She that was blooming as a rose and light f^i 
hird when you came here this tune twelvemonth. But we have no one 
to blame but ourselves. You told us we deserved to be childless, and va 



are." 



While his wife was speaking, O'Connor rose. He seemed undecided if 
lie would leave the apartment, and having pushed chairs an'd other article 
violently about, he took up a pipe, and lighting a paper, coolly commeoc^ 
amoking, still atanding with his back towards me. Had he evinced anj 
amotion of sorrow or repentance, I would not have attempted to reproach 
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; but, judging of his feelings bj bis demeanour, I experienced satis- 
fficrtion in forcing bim to know and lament bis perverseness. '^ Wbere is 
your son-in-law ?* said I abruptly, and addressing tbe wife. Y<e dhrJl t 
is 'wonderful tbat a woman can bear malice in ber beart, sbe cbasflft 
" so aeverely witb tbe tongue. I could not recount all tbe revilings*'^* 
O'Connor^s wife sbowered upon ber son-in-law ; but from ber unconnected * 
detail, I learned tbat poor Mary was obliged to separate from bim, and 
return' to ber fatber^s bouse to meet ber deatb ; and be, as bis motber-in- 
law expressed it, could" no longer keep bouse, and was gone to skulk 
among bis relatives. 

^^Well," said I^ "bave I been mistaken in my predictions? I said 

you deserved to be cbildless — I did not wisb it so ; but from tbe folly of 

your conduct, I foresaw wbat would come to pass. Only one year since, 

your daughter was alive and in health. What lias sent her to an early 

grave, made you desolate and miserable, survivors of an only child — the 

comfort of your old age ? Your own petty, contemptible ideas concerning 

your fellow-beings. Forsooth, indeed, you oould recount the names of 

your great-grandfathers, and because these gentlemen were possessed of 

a sufficient property to enable them to lead a life of laziness, you would not 

unite your daughter witb any one who could not trace his pedigree to a 

similar line. A young man was attached to her ; his circumstances were 

better than your own ; he was intelligent, industrious, and offered to 

prosper in the world. But his father had been a pauper ; you could not 

think of uniting a descendant of the' O'Connors with a man who was 

ignorant of his ancestors' luunes. You would wed ber to one who had 

never been obliged to work for bis living — a gentleman by birth, every 

inch of him " 

In the warmth of my invective, I approaohed nearer to O'Connor. He 
had sate down, and when I came in front of bim, I perceived that his 
head was bowed upon his knees, and that his body trembled from the 
excessive emotion be was endeavouring to suppress. I felt that I had 
said too much : and when I thought upon the prejudices to which he had 
been subject from childhood, and the little opportunities he had bad of 
acquiring liberal ideas, I was much provoked with myself for taunting 
him so bitterly, and at such a time. 

"Well," said I, "there are none of us immaculate ; we have aU our 
failings, and 'tis seldom we are wise, till experience of our error instructs 
us." " Oh, if I could undo what is done,'? said O'Connor, with a husky 
sob, more moving than all the woman's wailing ; ^ but it's no use in amend- 
ing now. I killed her, and I deserve to be without any comfort in my 
old age." 

"You cannot, indeed, recal what is passed," said I to myself, as I 
shortly aftep leil their dwelling, for I thought not of further intruding on 
their grief with my untimely reproaches ; " but it is hardly ever too late 
for a man to divest himself of the prejudice which has been the cause of 
his misfortunes. Then be it ever remembered that virtue, energy, and 
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talent form the basis of the happiness enjoyed by mankind. These arc 
not ciFcumsciibed to nation, sect, or order. As nature not an&equentlj 
forms the lowliest peasant with features fair as a noble, eo does she like- 
wise endow him with a mind and abilities capable to secure tke respect {£ 
his fellow-men. For these attributes he is honoured, and by these alone 
should be weighed every indiyidual's claims upon universal respect.* 



ODE TO PLUM PUDDING. \ 

BY A CITIZEN. 

Queen of our Christmas festival I 
We deem your presence best of all 

The %vgTiB that mark the time. 
And now, with all the loyalty 
Due to your ancient royalty. 

We welcome you in rhyme 1 

Pleasures there are in plenty here. 
And dishes rare of dainty cheer. 

With much to praise in each ; 
We gladly yield them honour due. 
But still to you we will be true. 

For none are half so rich ! 

Oft does the Englishman abroad, 
With fond regret your virtues laud. 

And proudly make you known ; 
Nor can the airy trifles there 
Wean him from you, whose merits are 

As solid as his own ! 

In distant regions, hot or cool. 
Wherever Britain spreads her rule. 

Your glories are adored ! 
Even in that world-divided clime* 
Where Christmas comes in summer's prime. 

You smoke upon the board I 

But those that toil upon the seas 
The poorest substitutef must please. 

Which faintly shows your worth ; 
While round you friends at home remember 
Those who were there some past Decmber, 

And sigh amid theur mirth I 

Long may you live to cheer the heart, 
And in that feast to bear a part. 

Which spreads the wide world o'er 1 
Your ancient race well cherish still. 
And never may it perish till 

Old Christmas is no more ! 



♦Australia. f That poor ctoff, 

called" plum doC'* 
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BATTLE SONG. 

Hail to the hoar, whose battle roar 

Shall trumpet to the wondcriDg world, 
That freedom's standard is, once more, 

By chainless native hands unfurl'd : 
And may we use the red hour's chance 

Of bonds for ever burst, like men 
Whose swords and spirits — fail this once— 

Our country ne'er can test again. 

We have been steep'd in slav'ry's tide. 

To make us pliant to the will 
Of tyranny, but have defied 

And baffled both its strength and skill: 
And for our foul sojourn in chains. 

The proud oppressors shall atone ; 
If cruel despots have not veins 

As bloodless as the veins of stone. 

Behold the foe, whose faulchions bright, 

Like drunkards, should be blotch'd with rust* 
From the red revel of the fight 

That laid our fathers in the dust : 
They come to quench, with crimson shower. 

The flame we lit on freedom's shrine ; 
And if such tyrants have such power, 

Oh I fireedom's light is not divine. 

Bevenge on foes for battle rang'd. 

Is but an echo of the wrong 
We bore like slaves — as if it chang'd 

Our natures to be tame so long : 
And if their riven hearts to day 

But furnish to our desp rate steel 
Sufficient blood, we'll wash away 

Each vestige of their iron heeL 

Oh! how — ^wliile Freedom's god'like pow'r. 

Could sternly be array'd, as now,— 
How did she bear one single hour 

A thorny crown upon her brow ? 
On to the conflict— lost or won— 

To €lU or conquer is to save 
Ourselves, at least, ere set of sun. 

From captive's life — or coward's grave. 

J. De J« 
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ODE TO MY NIGHT CAP, 

Yes, my warm friend, the myrtle wreath 
May twine around frail pleasure's head. 

And langh at you and me, 
While Affluence trims her waxen lights^ 
And wanton Frolic wastes her nighte 

In mirth and festive glee ; 

Yes, let it laugh — 'tis folly's hour ; 
If folly loves the blooming flower,' 

Then let the floweret bloom : 
Yes, let it laugh — ^the morning gray 
Will sec its blossoms fade away, 

And strewed on folly's tomb. 

Thou, on thy master's head, meanwhile. 
With easy pride shall sit and amUe, 

And sooth his lonely hours; 
While, with its little cheering ray. 
Our glimmering friend shall round thee play 

And waken fancy's powers. 

Oft musing on the laurel crown. 
That Virgil or that Horace won. 

Perhaps, — I've often said,—- 
Perhaps those bards who sung so w^ 
Us'd in their night caps (who can tell?) 

To court tiie Muse's aid. 

And many and many a time, I ween. 
Our laureats, could they but be seen, 

Have laid aside their bays, 
And sat, like me, whole nights alone. 
With nothing but their night cap on» 

To frame their votive lays. 

Blest be the man, whoe'er he be, 
Whose genius first invented thee. 

And called thee by thy name ; 
For much to him does Morpheus owe, 
And much the peaceful muses, too. 

Who toil for honest fame. 

When slumbers close my languid eyes, 
'Tis thou who biddest fancy rise. 

With ail her fairy train ; 
For thee she trims her rainbow car. 
And mounting in the waving air^ 

Begins her magic strain; 

In thee, my little busy dreams. 
That tremble at the morning beams, 

A friendly shelter take ; 
There kHigb and prattle on, tiU day 
Through my close curtains darts his ray. 

And bids thy master wake. A. B. 
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DECEMBER. 
THE PEELER AND THE GOAT. 



The republication of this song, long well known in the country parts of 
Ireland, has led to more inquiries respecting it from our town correspondents 
than we are well able to answer. The interest it has excited amongst the 
citizen s is really surprising. We can attribute this to nothing but the sore- 
ness o£ the public under the inflictions which we daily endure from the 
swarms of idle gentry, who now infest our streets under the name of *' the 
New Metropolitan Police." The £eu:t is, our poor pestered people, many of 
whom have seldom, if ever, extended their walks beyond the boundaries of 
the Tolka, the Dodder, and the Killiney Hills, — within which metes every 
bye-road and green lane, as well as street and alley, is now subjected to 
the impertinencies of ''The Force," — are astonished to find that an evil so 
new to them is one of rather old standing in provincial localities, and has 
long since been signalized in the records of the rustic lay. The town dog 
finds himself even worse used than the country goat ; the peaceful dtizen 
suffers more firom petty-constMe persecution than the simple peasant. We 
say nothing, here, of the gnniora delicta — ^the homicides— the woundings — 
and the shootings at the peasantiy in the country parishes and unions. 
Thank goodness! our choleric young puppy policemen have not yet been 
armed with musket and bayonet — rifle, powder and ball ! We are speaking 
of simple arrests in our streets, called '* apprehensions,"— -imprisonment in 
station-houses, called ** lock-ups," — ^trials at police-offices, called '' bail" and 
'< custody" cases — ^fines and recognisances to keep the peace, called ** fees to 
the fond,"— -convictions without judge and jury, called ''summary jurisdic- 
tions," — and the like. 
We have been called on to explain the causes of these effects ; 

'* Or rather say, the cause of this defect ; 
« For this effect, defective, comes by cause." 

As to the old evil in the country, we may in some measure eviscerate the 
matter firom the very boweb of the song itself. 

Bamka,'] This name of a village is selected, we presume, because 
bA^iTfeAC means '< retired, desolate ;" and, taken substantively, it stands for 
" a plain or field, a sheepwalk, a soUtaiy place ;"— O'Reilly. No retirement 
protects its inhabitant from the meddling ruffianism of a hired blackguani. 
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when the law tells him that his business would be at an end, were all aIkiv^ ' 
to be at peace. 

Yot^re aHmeiU firom your dwMing place,} Peel — Sir Bobert-t:>' 
whom the police in Ireland have been nicknamed ** Peelers," hm aln}-. 
from his first entry into legislative function, taken part in the coDcocdon t 
those grinding statutes, which declared acts (such as this) in tkemsri'- 
innocent or indifferent — ^perhaps laudable — to be criminaL It is never to > 
forgotten, that Peel was the introducer of many laws declaring a man '*a> 
sent from his dweHing-place" transportable ; nor — ^while this machine is id u^ 
shall it ever be forgotten, that the English Whigs of 1835, while int!k> 
plenitude of their power, passed ^permanent law, whereby a district on^ ! 
the proclamation of a Lord Lieutenant may be subjected to domicilisiy vi- 
sits ; when they enacted, that in any^district so proclaimed in Ireland, a nac. 
between one hour after sunset and sunrise, who is abroad in any fiid^ nd 
or eleewhere otU of his habiUUian or lodging — shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanour ; and that a person so abroad may be apprehended bj u) 
constable of police, or summoned, if absent fit)m his dwelling when vski, 
and summarily convicted ! ! ! 

Disorderly and idle^ This is another sly fraud of the infamous l^isia^ 
which afflicts us, and over which we have no control ; namely, the passing (^ i 
statutes in language so vague, general, and indefinite, as to enable coimpt cr i 
blundering men in authority to rule, by construction, almost any act to be aa ! 
offence within them. One of these blessed offences is '* obstructing the coosta* ! 
ble in the exercise of his duty." Some low scoundrel begins to plav tk 
tymnt in authority, and the moment any man's better nature is provoked U) 
censure or resist him, the rascal abandons his original malpractice, and ges 
up a new accusation against whoso interferes, for *' obstructing him in bis 
duty." This is a common and every-day trick. In Dublin matca^s ue n 
this moment worse than ever they were in the desert of Bansha itself; ^ 
an act has been procured, (of which nothing was known whilst it y^ss passs^ 
behind our backs at Westminster,) whereby " loitering, or being in any tho- 
roughfare for the purpose of soliciting the inhabitants or passengen/ ^ 
made an offence 1 1 ! This is an act of the new English Tories. 

Exclamations are heard against these iniquitous laws ; but it is all 
too late when we learn in Ireland how we have been legislated for; ^ 
noose^ fchich chokes public liberty ^ has already been ttoisied round our sa^*'* 

The fnagistraUs will all eonsent.] The Peeler is full of confidence in the 
bench : he says, " For Peeler's act will you transport," and again, ^ A P^^ 
er's power I'll let you know.*' When one of these fellows is ruffled in ^ 
" discharge of his duty," nothing can exceed the vindictive virulence with 
which he pounces on his victim. Oaths are but as cobwebs to hinii sad toe 
obstacle they oppose is soon brushed out of his way. The joatice, ff^ 
easy man, deems that the authority of the policeman, one of the cod^^^ 
authorities ! 1 1 must be supported ; and everything he swears, no matter now 
falsely and maliciously, is received and acted on. 

The daily pi4>ers teem with tales of police tyranny. 
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One gentleman says, " I have been victimised by one of these peace - 
preaerversy and for what, do you think P For twice knocking for admittance 
3Lt my ncifvlkbour's door. About eleven o'clock at night I was taken to the 
station-house, and there charged with being " disorderly." Vainly did I 
entreat tlie sergeant to allow me to remain outside the lock-up or dungeon, 
telling him at the same time that I was a householder and an elector of this 
city for many years, and that a person, who saw me taken* would have 
bailsmen for my discharge in a very short time* The constable, next day, 
before the magistrates, when sworn, was asked in what way was I *' dis- 
orderly." He answered, '* I saw him rapping at a hall-door, and he gave me 
a great deal of impudence beside." I had two witnesses in the office to 
prove that the last part of the testimony was not true, but the magistrate said 
1 ^as rapping at a hall- door, which was, i^cording to the 'act,' disturbing the 
peace, and that I should find bail to keep it." The meaning of that was, that 
the gentleman should pay ttoo-^md-iixpence to the police fund for his recog- 
nizance to keep the peace towards the constable for twelve months. No 
wonder he exclaims, '^the citizens of Dublin are completely in the hands 
of the police, to be treated as they please." 

Another case proceeds as follows : — ^A policeman conducts himself in a 
violent and intemperate manner ; a gentleman, witnessing this, is provoked ; 
the policeman, swearing, says, he believes that the gentleman was drunk I 
The accusation is totally false ; but what chance has any ordinary citizen 
against the swearing of a policeman before a ''justice" in such a case ? A 
complaint is made to the Commissioners of Police, of the misconduct of the 
policeman ; but they say for answer, '* they can grant no redress." 

Two gentlemen attend a ball at the Rotunda ; whilst waiting at the en- 
trance door, a policeman orders them to leave. They refuse; they are 
dragged to a station-house, and the constable there receives a charge for 
''obstructing the police in their duty." They bring an action for the false im- 
prisonment. The authorities at Dublin Castle direct that the Crown toli" 
citort thall drfend the action. The constables are defeated before judge and 
jury, in a verdict of damages for their oppression, and costs for their htigious- 
ness. But the crown pays both I ! 

Again, — a gentleman remonstrates with a policeman, who with main 
force is pushing and driving two poor decrepid ballad-singers off the street. 
The policeman seizes the gentleman, and drags him to a station-house; 
where an inspector suggests that the charge is " obstructing the constable in 
the execution of his duty." The gentleman is imprisoned in the station- 
house until he gets bail. The magistrate, next day, forces the gentleman to 
give securi^ for his good behaviour I The gentleman brings his action 
I for the &lse imprisonment. The Crown solicitors are, again, ordered to de- 
fend the action. The gentleman, seeing the futility of such a contest, proved 
by experience, of course discontinues his proceedings. 

Instances could be multipliecf a hundred fold. Where, then, is the 
" personal liberty," which is the boast of Britons as the perfection of British 
law P When foreigners object to an Englishman his financial slavery, or 
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any other of bis daily evils^ he is always ready to say, ** ^vj, bat 
Europe is personal liberty so sacred P" Personal liberty amder the D^ 
Police Laws ! — ^with Constable Tiample in the Police — Tnvp&dkx fia^kr 
at the station-house — ^Justice Spatchcock in the Divisional Office; — (kc 
missioner Martinet, marshalling his force at one side of the Cftstle,— at 
Lawyer Bluster at the other, advising the government to pEroaeciite the peo^ 
and defend the Police^ — ^the British Exchequer all the while at their bsci 
to fight their battles at law 1 Personal liberty ! Botherl <Aa Im^|C leit 

No. XLIL 



\ 



This singularly beautiful air has been preserved by the caze and taste r \ 
Mr. R. J. Mac Intosh of this city, and was by him handed to ii& The mss ■ 
with which he had found it associated, suggested to ns the following Is^, 
to which it is now joined. At our request, Mr. Mac Intosh has also fbniiskc '■ 
the accompaniment which we publish ; and the public will rejoice with i? 
that the accomplished preserver of the air has also been its ananger upc 
this its first appearance. 

THE MAID OF CASTLE CBAI6H. 

Three timeB the flowers have faded since I left my native home^ 

Through hopeless love enlisting, in foreign lands to roam ; 

But wheresoe*er I wandered— near or far away. 

No maiden fair could e'er compare with the Biaid of Castle Cralgh. 

• 

Her blooming cheek was like the rose, all blushing ; and her eye 
Like yonder star, that shines alar so bright and tenderly ; 
Her bosom like the snow, in ev'ning's rosy ray, 
But oh I it seemed as cold to me, sweet Maid of Castle 



I courted her a year and more, and sought to gain her love. 

And sure her heart was fond and warm, though timid as the doTe ; 

For oh I I never knew, 'till I was far away. 

That I bad won thy gentle heart, dear Maid of Castle Craigh. 

But now my griefs are all at rest, the wars at length are o'er. 
And landed safe on Erin's soil, 111 neyer leave it more ; 
But live in peace and joy, to bless each hi^py day. 
With thee, my own, my only love, dear Maid of Castle Craigb. 

No. XLIII. 

We are always doubly happy when our airs, as we bring them forth from 
our stores, are such as we are able to introduce to our readers in a har- 
monised form, as duets. lld]f 31] i£o]D6eAlbA]i7, or Eose O'ConaHoB, 
(from our own ^ Miscellaneous Collection,") was never meant to pan sil 
her days in single blessedness, and we have gladly brought her out in thtf 
more companionable manner—- in duet. 

This air may have been a composition of one of the bards of the seven- 
teenth century, who bore this same name of Conallon ; the style resembles 
much of the Irish music of that date. The division, into three phrases of 
four bars each, is consistent with the same conclusion : for, though Carolan 
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^ften adopted that frame in his compositions, yet we think the smooth and 
^^ntle strains before ns belong rather to the twids^ his immediate predeces- 
sors, than to him. 

The reader will perceive that no common stanza would adapt itself to 
such a metre^ and we were necessitated to invoke our ofm imaginations for 
line words to it, which follow : — 

GUARDIAN ANGELS. 

Oh ! softly, as the dews of er'mog fall apon the lily's bell, 

May genUe sleep, from heaven descending, on those lovely eyelids dwell ; 

While, round thy lowly coach attending. Angels watch and guard thee well. 

God made thee pure, immortal Spixit I — oh I he pure till life is done, 
For then shalt thou, in heaven, inherit (when thy earthly race is run) 
Immortal bliss, through Jesu's merit, with oar Lord, the Holt One. 

Then '* watch and pray," for angels love thee, pray, and strive to enter in ; 
Thy earthly course is marked to prove thee, haste, the blissful goal to win ; 
And pray that those who watch above thee, keep thee from the paths of dn. 

No. XLIV. 

This comes also from our ** Miscellaneous Collection,** and the individu- 
ality of the name, Vz^u]^ <&*X)oi)CubA|t, Patrick O'Connor, and its style, 
l)oth tend to convince us that it is Carolan's^ though not handed down to us 
as such. Here are his two parts, each of them in three phnu^es of four 
bars ; composed, not in the vocal flow of the last air, but racy of that wild 
harp-touch, which characterizes the greater part of his music. 

No. XLV. 

A reel from Paddy Coneely ; — ^ The Mountain Lasses/* a &vourite dance 
in Connaught 

No. XLVI. 

It is a happy thing with us, that, whilst the lahours of other and abler 
men are recovering the historic truths respecting the lives and fortunes of 
our Irish heroes of former days, which the jealousy, bigotry, and villainy of 
the maintainers of the ''British interest" had too long falsified and obscured/— 
we, in our humble way, are rescuing from oblivion many of those heart- 
sdrring tunes, with which our people welcomed those same heroes, in the 
days of their power and glory. " Sarsfield's Quick-step ;" here it is, "A 
Bayfield to the rescue, ho !" 

This, agam, is Paddy Coneely's settmg. 
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TEMPERANCE BAND MUSIC. 

No* 5 of our Scores is the well-known and far-famed Coolin,or Sjd]lf]Ot)^ 
the fair-haired" — (from cut, the back of the head, and fjop, fair.) In 
our researches through the West of Ireland last year, we had the good for- 
tune to obtain an air of exquisite beauty, known as " The old £u|l^]oi),'**-— 
it has a relationship, evidently, to the air before us ; but yet is essentially 
different from it in many respects, and we think has only to be made known,. 
to become as general a favourite as that to which Moore wrote his admirable 
lines. We have given a Bassoon part in our scores for this month, and 
have only to remark further, that the Flute part of No. 5 will have an ex- 
cellent €^ect on the E flat Clarinette, (if there be such an instrument in the 
. band) ; but for this purpose, the notes must be written out a third lower 
; than they stand, (as intended for the Flute) and without any flat in the signa- 
^ ture ; — also the A, which is marked natural in the 9th and lOth bars of this 
• part, will require, when written as F, (for the E flat Clarinette) to be marked 
|- sharp instead of natural. As to the arrangement of No. 6, *' The Young 
Man's Dream," we have no particular remarks to make* 
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On this instrument, which immediately follows the Clarinette in our 
acores, we have but few observations to make at present. The pure and per- 
y feet notes on it (which can be played without any assistance from the use of 
^ valves, keys, stops, or the hand) are distinguished in the subjoined scales by 

^ being given as minims. — [- But the entire of the notes there given can be 

^ played on the common French Horn by the aid of the hand inserted into 
u the mouth of the instrument. For the purpose of playing in dififerent keys, 
^ various kinds of crooks are adapted to the Horn, whereby its pitch can be 
raised or lowered ; but the scale is always written as if for the Horn in C, 
no matter what the key-note of the instrument may be. We have put - a 

mark ^"^ over the F and F sharp on the fifth line with an.asterisk * above 
\ it, because there is a pure note to be found on the instrument between £ and 
^ G, although it is not exactly either F or F sharp, being a little above thd 
foimer, and somewhat below the latter note ; and son\e aid from die hand \n 
required to give either F or F sharp with accuracy. We cannot speak par- 
ticularly of this intermediate note, until we enter npon the wondrous Theoiy 
of Harmonics. On referring to the second line of our scales, it will be ob- 
served, that the real sounds produced frt)m the C Horn are an octave lower 
than they ought to be, according to their apparent positions in the bass and 
treble clifls ; so that, in point of iact, the note C, which is found on* the third 
space of the treble cliflT, when played on the C Horn is reaUy tbnob C^ and 
is an octave lower than the same note would sound, if played on the Concert 
Flute, or the C Clarinette. It will also be observed, that there are two 
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kinds of Horns in B flat— one, the B flat Alto— the other^ the B flat Basso 
Horn, and that the sounds of the former are exactly an octave higher than 
the same notes played on the latter instrument ; the notes on the fonner 
sounding a whole tone lower than their positions on the Beak would deiioCe» 
and those of the latter instrument being a whole tone below the Carres' 
ponding notes on the C Horn, or a ninth below what thdr actual positiona 
would imply. The pitch of all the other kinds of Horns, (as will be ap- 
parent on consulting our scales) will be found to be intermediate between 
those of the two B flat Horns. 
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l?^|ia]3 <&-4ot)CubA]i. Pianoforte. - 

I?aIU63. Jig— Pianoforte, - 

IPle|8 fiACA DA ^opef . Song 

*IC]6 7IACA 1}A aUAjlCAC. Song. - 
Hd^f beA3 bub. Pianoforte. - 
lloir 1)1 i<>]i)6eAlbA1D. Song. 
ifll6]f1i) bub. Song. - - - 

SeATDUf »|3. Quartet. 
CA, 11)6 bAll, AOf bA aV bACAC, Song. 

Z^ i)A b-felD ^5 A]rlli)3eA8, Song. 

©A CeATibAllAlD. Ramblea-Pianoforte. 

IftA 1JIa5aIIa]5 ACA iCA|ii)A. Pianoforte. 



Song, - 



No. Page 

- XXXIV. 75 

- XXXVIL 76 
- XXVI. 69 

III. 13 

VI. 23 

XVII. 66 

X. 37 
XV. 47, 49 

. xxxvni. 79 

. XXXV. 

vm. 

XXXL 
XLL 

XIV. 



XXIU. 

V. 

XVL 

XLIV. 

IX. 

n. 



XIL 

XLin. 



75 
30 
73 
79 

45 
59 
66 
19 
48 
89 
32 

9 
59 

39 

88 



XXV. 67, 71 



xvm. 

XXX. 

V. 

XVL 



56 
2 
72 
19 
48 



IV 



Index. 



INDEX 



TO THB 



ENGLISH NAMES OF THE IRISH AIRS. 





L SONGS 


1. 






Name. 


AttzibUtBd to. 




Whence obtalJMd. 


Mo. 


P»C* 


Bumper, Squire Jones - 


Carolan. 


. 


Walker, E. Bunting, 


n. 


9 


Bennott O'Dowd 


Carolan. - 


* 


Edward O'Bdlly, 


X. 


S7 


I am Blind, Old, and 












Lame, 


Bory Ban O'Cahan. 


Misc. Colt MSS. 


L 


S 


I dreamed I was aailiDg, 


Unknown. 


m 


Ditto 


XVIL 


56 


I have no desire for mirth. 


Unknown. 


m 


Bitto 


XIV. 


45 


Irish Molly, 1 - 


Unknown. 


. 


Paddy Coneely 


IV. 


16 


I was sleeping last night. 


Unknown. 


- 


Misc. Coll. MSS. 


xxrvL 


69 


I will not be decelTed 












again. 


Unknown. 


- 


Bitto 


XXL 


59 


Stty Scott, 


Harry Scott 


. 


Bitto 


VL 


S3 


Mary Nugent, • 


Carolan. - 


- 


Bitto 


XXXV. 


75 


MaryO'Hara, • 


Carolan. • 


• 


Bitto XXXVIIL 


79 


My Connor, or^ The Wild 












Irish Boy, ist set 


Unknown. 


• 


John Barton 


VUL 


90 


CBourke's Noble Fare, - 


Carolan. • 


• 


£. Bunting 


XXIL 


59 


Planxty Jones, - 


Carolan. • 


• 


Bitto 


IL 


9 


Planxty O'Bourke, 


Carolan. - 


• 


Bitto 


XX FL 


59 


Boisin Dubh, - 


Unknown. 


. 


Paddy Coneely 


XXV. 


67,71 


The Birds are drean^, 


Unknown. 


. 


Misc. ColL MSS. 


XXX. 


73 


The black Bosebud, 


Unknown. 


. 


Paddy Coneely 


XV. 


67,71 


The dark Phantom, 


Unknown. 


. 


Misc. CoIL MSS. 


XXXIV. 


75 


The Geraldine's Daughter, 


Unknown. 


• 


Bitto 


Bitto 


75 


The Mwd of Castle 












Craigh, 


Unknown. 


• 


B. J. Macintosh 


XLII. 


88 


The Peeler and the 












Goat, 


Unknown. 


• 


Paddiy Coneely, 


XXXTX. 


79,85 


The Poor Man's labour^i 












never done, - 


Unknown. 


• 


Mrs. B. Castlemartyr VUL 


89 


The Wild Irish B<7, Ist 












set. 


Unknown. 


• 


John Barton 


VUL 


90 




n. BUETS. 






Bose O'Conallon, 


Thomas Conallon 


. 


Misc. ColL MSS. 


XLTTT. 


88 


TheXeares so green, « 


Unknown. 


• 


R. J. Mac Intoah, 


XI. 


38 



Index. 



ni. SONQ, WITH QUARTET CHOBUS. 



Name. 
Orainne Mhadli - 



Attribated to. 
Unknown. 



Whence obtained. 
• Paddy Coneely, 



No. Page. 
XV. 47,49 



rV— QUABTETS. 



"Sklng James, 
My Connory 



Unknown. 
Unknown. 



• Mn. B. Gastlemartyr, XyiTI. 
- Mrs. P. Dublin, XXXL 



v.— PIANO-FOBTE ABBANGEMENTS. 



Brian Bcmunha's March, 
Garolan'a Bambles to 

Teag^e, 
I>roway Moggy, 
I 'Will neither spin tow 

nor flax, 

Jifif 5PaUc53, - 

John Heynolds, - 
Little black Rose, 
MoU Tiemey, • 
O'Connell's Welcome to 

Clare, 
O'lft^lly oftAth Cam, - 
Fatrick O'Connor, 
Sarsfield's Quick Step, - 
Take me tender and 

yoa*ll have me always. 
The Flogging Beel, 
The Humonrs of Caatle 

liyona. 
The Homoors of ^^fp, 

The Hurler's March, - 
The Jolly Old Woman, - 
The March of ISft^Ap 

l3<>|ittTt>A, 
The Mountain Lasses, - 
The Bose in full Bloom, 
The Twopenny Jig, 
Wooden Ware, 



Unknown. - 

Garolan. • 
Unknown. 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 

Carolan. - 
Unknown. 
Carolan. - 

Paddy Coneely. 
Carolan. - 
Carolan. - 
Unknown. 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Paddy Coneely 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 



- Mrs. B. Gastlemartyr, IIL 

- James Mc Neight, Belfast, Y. 

- Q. W. Carr, Moate, XXXVI. 

- Edward O'Beilly, XXIII. 

- 1. Paddy Coneely, ) 

2. A Deceased Friend, ) IX. 

- James Barton, XIX. 

- Edward O'ReUly, XII. 

Ditto XLI. 



Paddy Coneely, 
Edward O'Reilly, 
Mbc. Coll MSS. 
Paddy Coneely, 

Ditto 
DiUo 

SuHivan, 

Paddy Coneely, 

Ditto 
James Barton, 



XIIL 
XVI. 

XLIV. 

XLVL 

xxxm. 

XL. 

xxvm. 
xxxu. 

XXIV. 
XXXVII. 



Mrs. B. Gastlemartyr, m. 

Paddy Coneely, XLV. 

Sttllivam, XXIX. 

Paddy Coneely, XXVIL 

Miss B. Gastlemartyr, XX. 



56 
73 



13 

19 
76 

66 

32 
58 
39 
80 

39 
48 
89 
89 

74 
80 

70 
73 
66 
76 

13 

89 
70 
70 
58 



VI 



Index. 



INDEX TO THE POETRY. 



TITLI. 



A lorely Maid ... 

And must we part? • • - • 

Ab a Banaha Peeler waa oat one night 

Aa I was a walking one morning in May 

Bumper Squire Jones 

Farewell, and for ever 

Farewell, my gentle harp, fiurewell 

Guardian Ailgels 

<B]tA]^ rbAol - - • 

Orainne mhaol for the Tithes 

I dreamed I was sailing 

r U smg of the Tithes - 

I married a wife ... 

Irish Molly OI ... 

!$X baA]6eA|iCA, aY xy\ faAiTb!)eAC ditto 



▲trrROR. 

J. J. Callanan 

Traditional 

ditto 

Baron Dawson 

*'The Rebel Biwrnae"* 

H. H. 

ditto 

Traditional 

Father 

Ha H. - • 

Father 

Traditional 
ditto 



I was sleeping last night 

King James .... 

Last night as I slept all alone in my bed 

Mary If agent ... 

Mary O'Hara ... 

Mourn for her no more 

My Connor — his cheeks are aa ruddy 

My Connor^my ca]fle 11)0 C]tOf6e 
My mother wept ... 
Oh I my sweet little Sose 
Oh 1 softly aa the dews of OTening fall 
Oh I weary's on money 
Oh I weep for that country 
Oh 1 who is that poor foreigner 
O'Bourke's noble fare 



H.H. 

ditto • • 

ditto 

ditto 

J. J. Callanan 

H.H. 

Traditional 

F. B. 

John Fhilpot Corrao 

Thomas Furlong 

li* Ha * 

F. B» • " 

U* H» " • 

ditto 

Swift, Wilson, Scott 



l?leA]tACA PA lilaA|tCAC, (with literal 

translation) ... 

)il5f flP bub, (literal translation) - 
Speak low, speak low 
The birds are dreaming 
The Geraldine's daughter 
The Irishman ... 

The leaTCS so green - 



Traditional 

ditto 

**Th€Uut of the Geraldmet' 

H* n* • • • 

" The last of the GeraldmeM* 

James Orr 



PAOB* 
46 

59 
80 
17 
11 
37 
7 
69 
53 
47 
56 
47 
29 
17 
53 

69 
57 
69 
76 
79 
73 
30 
31 
S9 
68 
89 
31 
73 
17 
64 

60 
68,71 
75 
72 
75 
21 
38 



Index. 



Vll 



TITLB. 

The Maid of Castle Craigh - 
The night was Btill - . . 

The pale moon is fading 
The Peeler and the Goat 
The poor man's labour's nerer done - 
Ditto .... 
The savage loves his native shore 
Though dark fate hath reft me 
Three times the flowers have faded - 
Thy star is dim, green Inisfail 
'Tis the rose of the desert 
When life hath left this senseless clay 
When the last rays of twilight, love - 
Ye good fellows all - 



ACTTBOa. 

a H. 

J. J. Callanan 

H. H. 

Traditional 

ditto 

John Philpot Gorran 

James Orr 

J. J. Callanan 

ditto 

J. J. Callanan 

ditto * * 

Baron Dawson 
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29 
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